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Norma’s not 
so certain 


SATURDAY 21 SEPTEMBER 1996 


WEATHER Sunny spells, light vrtnds 
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I think we all have to make of this job 
what we can ... She’ll do it her way’ 

- Norma Major. Who is she talking about? 
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JOHN REMTOUL 

Political Correspondent 


The Prime Minister’s “secret 
weapon” has backfired in spec- 
tacular fashion, as bis wife Nor- 
ma Major reveals in today's 
Independent, that she expects 
Labour to win the next election. 
In an interview, sbe is asked by 
John Walsh if she has any ad- 
vice for Cberie Booth, wife of 
Labour leader Tony Blair, on 
the role of Prime Minister's 
wife. She replies: “Oh, 1 
wouldn’iprcsMmt’. I think we all 
have to make of this job what 
we can. • But I've no brief. 
She'll do it her way." 

Mr Walsh says he has 
checked his tape recording 
again and again, and there is no 
doubt that she says “She'll ” and 
not “She’d”. 

Mrs Major’s admission win be 
particularly embarrassing for 
her husband because Conserv- 
ative strategists earh’er this 
month announced that she 
would have a higher profile in 
the run-up to the election. 

Officials a! Tory Central Of- 
fice briefed selected journalists 
on Tory newspapers that she was 
regarded as “an asset”, and . 
contrasted her with Ms Booth* 
a successful barrister and QC, 
whose image was said to be less 
voter-friendly. 

But she and John Major are 
believed to have been irritated 
with Brian Mawhinney, the 
Tbiy party chairman, about the 


way newspapers were encour- 
aged to report the fact that sbe 
would be at the Prime Minister's 
side during his pre-election 
tours. 

In today's interview, she dis- 
misses the fashion for Ameri- 
can political wives to play a 
front-line campaign role as 
“tacky”. 

Both Elizabeth Dole and 
HID ary Clinton paid fulsome 
tribute to their husbands at 
their respective party conven- 
tions in the United States last 
month. Asked if she could see 
herself doing that, she replies: 
"No, I couldn’t do that! I 
wouldn’t do that, no matter 
what the pressure, I think it’s so 
tacky." 

She and Ms Booth have both 
adopted higher-profile public 
roles recently. Last weekend 
Mrs Major gave a rare television 
interview, seen as part of the 
plan to project her during the 
pre-election campaign, in which 
she nevertheless rejected die de- 
scription of her in some of the 
tabloids as the “Tories' secret 
weapon”. 

Ms Booth, meanwhile, is 
guest editor ofthe mass-market 
monthly magazine Prima in 
which she reveals a few care- 
fuDy-cbosen secrets of the Blair 
household, such as the fact that . 
she &a “keen knitter” and that 
her husband “ knows where the 
washing machine is”. 

Ms Booth has herself been 
criticised by the Tbry press foT 
some of her political state- 


ments. In February this year, 
she was attacked for telling a So- 
ciety of Labour Lawyers re- 
ception that Lord Irvine of 
Lairg, I-ah nur's legal affair s 
-spokesman in the House of 
Lords; would definitely be in her 
husband’s Cabinet. “One thing 
you can be sure of. Lord Irvine 
will be the next Lord Chancel- 
lor," she said. 

Mrs Major has played an un- 
certain supporting role to the 
Prime Minister, ever since be 
was suddenly elevated to suc- 
ceed Margaret Thatcher in 
1990. 

It was widely speculated that 


sures that would be put on her 
family, and she refused to move 
into Downing Street, preferring 
to Stay at their Huntingdon 
home. 

In her interview she also ex- 
presses her admiration for 
Dement Attlee, the postwar 
Labour Prime Minister, about 
whom she has written in her 
book. 

When asked if she would miss 
10 Downing Street sbe initial- 
ly says “well cross that bridge 
when we come to it", and then, 
“we’re not planning for it just 
yet.” 

But then she appears to al- 
low her assumptions about her 
husband’s political future to 
show through, just as her body 
language on the steps of Down- 
.ing Street seemed to give away 
her reluctance to be there six 
years ago. 
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Cherie Blair, 
actually 


of Britain’s most powerful mafia 


Labour drops 
over-16 benefit 


Echris BLACKHURST 

Tf. as expected, Archie Norman, 
head of the Asda supermarket 
chain and now the prospective 
candidate for the safe sear of 
Tunbridge Wells, makes it to a 
future Conservative Cabinet, he 
will find himself among friends, 
not just at No 10 but in virtu- 
ally every o Liter part of the 
Establishment. 

Once, the route to power was 
via Eton and the Guards. Tbday, 
h is McKinsey, a firm of Amer- 
ican management consultants, 
based in Jermyn Street, in the 
West End of London, and a 
mafia -life network at the top of 
British-life. . 

McKinsev breeds its own 
priesthood, its own sense of to- 
' getherness. McKinsey gradual's 
tend to talk the same language, 
t hink the same thoughts, share 
the same beliefs. Leaks are un- 
heard of, disaffeciions a rarity. 
Bonded by adversity - they are 
often unpopularwith the junior 
manag ement -of the corpora- 
tions they are studying - they 
work together, play together 
and often many each other. 

That spirit stays with them, 
when they are finally lured 
away oh huge salaries to run a 
company or public institution. 
The trust and belonging remain- 

Recent beneficiaries of the 


w 



men from McKinsey’ 


Norman Blackwell, head of No 10 Policy Unit 
Adair Turner, new ctirector-genetal of the C8I 
Sir John Banham, former D-G of the C8I 
Howarcl Davies,- ex-CBI chief and now deputy 
governor of the Bank of England 
Don Cruickshank, Oftet regulator 
Peter Fbid, chairman Of London Transport 
William Hague, Welsh Secretary 


Archie Norman, chief executive of Asda and 
aspiring Tory MP 

Bob Worcester, chairman of MORI 
Stephen Brandon, director, British Gas 
Jonathan Fiy, managjngdirector, Burmah 
Castroi 

George Feiger, head of investment banking, 
SBC Warburg 


firm’s advice - with echoes of nations - the firm never pub- 
John Grisham, it is referred to fetes a client ifst -it has devised 


mternally £s TheJvm include 
the Tate galleries, BBC, King- 
fisher and British Airways. Bor 
those and many other organi- 


new strategies, sendmgm teams 
to turn the place inside out, to 
find out how ir ticks and what 
can be done to make it better. 


Long hours and mind-numb- 
ing number-crunching ■ is re- 
warded by high pay and a sense 
of getting tilings done. McKin- 
sey is called in by the vezy top, 
and is listened to. Acquiring 


membership of what is fast-be- 
coming the best-connected club 
in Britain is mind-b ogg lingiy dif- 
ficult Al job interviews this year, 
star graduates from the world’s 
best business schools were 
asked questions like: you have 
just discovered a microbe that 
can reduce the water content of 
potatoes by 1 per cent - what is 
its economic value? Or, how 
many tonnes of tortilla are eat- 
en in Mexico each year? 

WouJd-be recruits for the 
£58J)00-a-year junior consultant 
posts are put through six sepa- 
rate formal interviews and six 
quasi-sessions with staffers up 
to senior partner rank. McKin- 
sey operates an “up or out” pol- 
icy. Ir they are not promoted, 
they will be shown the door. 

But even ex-McKinsey em- 
ployees will automatically be 
listed in a directory circulated 
among the firm's old boys and 
girls. The volume is one of the 
most exclusive networking 
books in the world, containing 
the home addresses and phone 
numbers of the 3,500 people 
who once worked for McKinsey. 

- A guide to the sort of people 
they were looking for can be 
gleaned from their emphasis on 
numeracy and a serious ap- 
proach to life. Laugh when 
they asked about Mexican tor- 
tillas and you had not a hope; 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Labour yesterday abandoned 
for the first time its support for 
the principle of flat-rate state 
benefits paid regardless of peo- 
ple's income, in a significant step 
towards greater targeting of 
welfare spending. 

Gordon Brown, the shadow’ 
Chancellor, announced that a 
Labour government would take 
away child benefit from better- 
off mothers of sixth-formers and 
pay more to mothers on lower 
incomes. 

The conclusion of Labour’s 
controversial review of child 
benefit for the 16-1 8 age group 
fell some way short of making 
“tough choices” about the wel- 
fare state, as Mr Brown claimed 
when it was launched four 
months ago. 

But it represents an impor- 
tant victory for the shadow 
Chancellor, according to his 
supporters, who say he is de- 
termined to challenge “old shib- 
boleths of the left” about how 
to achieve a fairer society. 

Child benefit between the 
ages of 16 and 18 is not strict- 
ly a “universal” benefit, be- 
cause it is only paid to the 
mothers of young people in full- 
time education - about half the 
age group. 


The shadow Chancellor was 
joined yesterday by David BUm- 
kett, education and employ- 
mem spokesman, and Harriet 
Harman, social security spokes- 
woman, to launch jointly the 
plan - Equipping Young People 
for the Future - which was pre- 
sented as redistributing re- 
sources from rich to poor, with 
the objective of encouraging 
more young people to slay on 
in full-time education. 

Child benefit for the 16-18 
age group would continue to be 
paid to parents, but would be re- 
named an “education al- 
lowance” and restricted to 
“middle and lower-income fam- 
ilies''. In addition, some low- 
income families would receive 
it at a higher rate. 

Mr Brown refused to give any 
details of the income level's 
above or below which support 
would be affected, but he made 
it clear that millionaires would 
-not receive the allowance: “I 
cannot justify a situation where, 
if I represent the hard-working 
taxpayers of this country, the sod 
or daughter of a millionaire who 
sends his or her child to Eton 
or to another private school can 
claim child benefit when half of 
the rest of .the children m the 
country, half of the rest of the 
mothers of teenagers do not re- 
ceive it,” he said. 
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Willie Carson hurt 

The jockey WIHie Careon. S3, was 
rushed to hospital after being 
kicked and bac&y hurt by his 
mount Meshhed in tbe paddock 
at Newbuiy racecourse Page 25 

Bulgaria’s curse 

The curse of the poisoned 
umbrella returned to Bulgaria 
after the country's ioj3 diplomat 
to the LIN accused his govern- 
ment of deploying dirty tricks 
against opponents similar to 
those allegedly used against 
former dissidents. Page 12 
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The price of fame 

Phil Collins: an jordinary 
bloke' gives a revealing 
interview 



All over now? 

Neal Ascherson on 
the century’s love 
affair with socialism 
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enraged the Tories 
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Labour takes IRA bomb’s 
the heat over aftershock 
out-of-town hits bus 



Major rejects 



shopping 


A leading countryside group 
attacked the Labour Party 
last night after its front- 
bench spokesman, Keith 
Vaz, said the party was more 
in favour of out-of-town 
shopping developments than 
the Government- 
The Council for the 
Protection of Rural England 
(CP RE) criticised a speech 
made by Mr Vaz at a 
planning conference in 
Canary Wharf, east London, 
saying its tone was 
"disturbing". Mr Vaz told an 
audience of planners, 
politicians and developers 
that the out-of-town 
supermarkets were 
innovative, exciting and “the 
best in the world". He added 
that Whitehall should not 
stand in the way of “this 
retail revolution”. Neil 
Sinden, of the CP RE, 
promised the council would 
tight "tooth and nail” any 
attempt by a Labour 
government to relax 
restrictions on new out-of- 
town retail developments. 
Nicholas Sckoon 


services 

One of Britain’s biggest bus 
companies. Greater Man- 
chester Buses North, has 
blamed the effects of the 
IRA bomb in Manchester 
three months ago for its de- 
cision to scrap 85 routes by 
the end of the month, saying 
the bomb has deterred pas- 
sengers from travelling into 
the devastated city centre, 
making the routes jin eco- 
nomic. Joe Ctarke, chairman 
of the Greater Manchester 
Passenger Transport Author- 
ity. which reacted angrily to 
the move, said it would af- 
fect half-a-mfllion journeys a 
year. Patrick Tboher 
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Man cleared 
of Aids threat 
to Salisbury 


Pensioner dies 


Lee Ellison, 21, from 
William, m Essex, was 
cleared at the Old Bailey 
yesterday of taking part in 
an alleged £100,000 plot to 
blackmail supermarket giant 
Salisbury's with a threat to 
contaminate food with Aids- 
infected blood. - 



JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 
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after rape 

A 73-year-old woman died 
after she was raped as she 


- 


walked through her home 
village yesterday. The 
pensioner, who cannot be 
named for legal reasons, was 
dragged along a footpath 
and assaulted as she walked 
in Tetney, Lincolnshire, 
shortly before 9am. The 
police, who are appealing for 
witnesses, described her 
attacker as stout, between 30 
and 40, and wearing a dark 
jumper and jeans. 


Out-of-work 
sales director 
hitches a job 
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A redundant sales director’s 
bid to find a job by standing 
at a roadside with a placard 
has paid off. After two 
weeks with his poster saying 
“I need a job”, Roy Smith, 
49, has been taken on by die 
AST Group in Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, as an 
international sales manager. 





Fair cop: A 1950s police phone box being added to the National Telephone Kiosk Collection 
at the Avoncroft Museum m Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, yesterday Photograph: Newsteam 


John Major yesterday ignored 
a storm of European protest 
over the Government’s decision 
to abandon its undertaking to 
slaughter extra cattle, urging an 
end to “hysteria" over BSE. ' 

Ministers decided on Thurs- 
day to shelve the deal agreed 
with other EU countries at the 
Florence summit in June, after 
Conservative MP$ said they 
would not support the cull or- 
der in a Commons vote. 

The Prime Minister, in his 
Huntingdon constituency, de- 
nied Britain had tom up the Flo- 
rence deal: “It was perfectly 
dear within the Florence agree- 
ment that if new evidence arose, 
we had to consider that evi- 
dence. In this country, confi- 
dence has been restored a good 
deal more quickly thap in many 
other countries in Europe, so I 
hope people can push aside 
some of the hysteria that we 
have heard." 

Klaus Kinkel, the German 
Foreign Minister, said the de- 
cision was “not acceptable”, 
and Klaus Hansch, president of 
the European Parliament, said 
it would be better for Britain to 
quit the EU altogether if it 
would not respect joint deci- 
sions. Mr Kinkel said: “The 
main priority is the health of the 
consumer. The ban on import- 
ing British cattle, beef and oth- 
er products will remain in 
force." 

Mr Hansch said: “If the 
British abandoa the Union's in- 
terna] solidarity, when they 
don't respect decisions taken to- 
gether, then they do not belong 
in the Union.” 


Philippe Vksseur, the French 
Agriculture Minister, said: “The 
unilateral decision ... can only 
be met with perplexity by oth- 
er European countries.” Border 
controls to keep out British beef 
would be tightened, he added. 

Irish reaction was equally 
robust John Donnelly, presi- 
dent of the Irish Farmers As- 
sociation, called the move "a 
major political blunder”. It was 
“an absolute disgrace that 
Britain, which created the BSE 
problem, was deciding not to co- 
operate with the slaughter pol- 
ity. The UK government seems 
to be playing politics with the 
livelihoods of fanners right 
across the EU.” 

At the Florence summit 
Britain agreed to slaughter an 
extra 147,000 younger cattle as 
part of a programme leading to 


the lifting of the ban on tins ex- 
port of British beef. As ^result : 
of the deal, Mr Major called off 
his camp ai gn to use the British 
veto to block EU business. 

Yesterday he denied the 
“beef war" had been in vain but 


appeared to accept Britain 
would have to start from square 


would have to start from square 
one to negotiate another deal 
to get the ban lifted. 

The November target Mr 
M^jor set after Florence for the 
lifting of the ban now stands no 
chance of being met, and the 
European Commission expects 
it to last several years. . 

But EU officials held out an 
olive branch yesterday, saying 
they would consider lifting the 
ban on Britain's proven BSE- 
free, grass-fed herds, found 
mainly in Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and Wales. 
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TWO YEAR POSTAL DEPOSIT BOND Limited laaue.* 
Avaffabte from 27.fl.8g- Rates g uaranf ad untfl 31 December 1938, 
(Annual Interest) 

QJOOornort 6.75 • 5.40 


(Monthly Interest) 
£1500 or more 


GREAT NORTH POSTAL DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 1 - *■ 

£100,000 or more 6.15 

£50,000 - £99*99 5.85 

05.000 - £49,999 S."5 

£5,000 -£24,999 5.55 

£SQ-£4,W U.5U 


DEPOSIT 120 DAY ACCOUNT* 

(Annua) and Monthly Interest) 
£50,000 or more 
£15 Ji 00 - £49.999 
£16,000- £24.999 
£5,000 -£9.999 
£SD- £4.999 
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DEPOSIT MSTAHT ACCESS ACCOUNT- 

( Annua I Interest) 

£40,000 or more 2.15 

£25,000 - £39.999 1 .35 

£10,000 • £24.999 1.00 

£1,000 - £9,999 0.60 

£500 - £9 99 0JS 

£50- £ 499 0J0 
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DEPOSIT CURRENT ACCOUNT* 

£50*000 or more I .74 

£25,000 - £49.919 0,80 

£10.000 - £24,999 0.65 

£2^00 • £9,9 99 0i>0 

£1,000- £2.411 0.SS 

£50 -£999 0.50 


DEPOSIT CURRENT ACCOUNT GOLD 1 

£100,000 ur more 3.1J 

£50/100 - tH.999 1.49 

£2 5/WO - £49.999 5. In 

£10/100 - 424,191 5.25 

£511 • £1.999 (i ; (l 


DEPOSIT TESSA T 

£/ nr more (Year 5) 

£l or mure (Years I - 4) 


I'S 

l.tl 

1.40 

n.jtn 

0.64 

ll.M 

0.tr5 

11.52 

0.52 

y.^i 

•).4K 

0.4S 

0JS 

0.44 

0.44 

a <11 

(1.41 1 

0.40 

4.1** 

j. 14 

3.19 


2.”i 

2-SJ 


2.M 

2.h" 

i.tl* 

2. Ml 

2. A 5 

»I.«I 

ii 4li 

0.40 
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DEPOSIT TESSA D' 

£9/100 

£3.001 ■ 18,991 
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DEPOSIT CHAmrY ACCOUNT 

£1 or more 


UGHT1NG-UP TIMES 

London ......... 7.00pm to 6.47am 

BrfsM ........... 7.10pm to 657am 

BlmW^iam 7.08pm to 634am 

Manchester— 7.10pm to 6.55am 


fun moon: September 27 

HIGH TIDES 


Newcastle 7.07pm w 6-52am , cww.-wciv 

Glasgow....... 7.18pm to 7.03am puo Laccnam 

Beftest 75«pm to 7.10am 
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07.56 60 
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PM HT 
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18.13 7.7 
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Wales good 
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AIR QUALITY 

Outlook for Today 
Gum KttnjgBo dcetJde 

gpod London good 

good S England good 

good Wales good 
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Spoa N England gpod 

gpod Scotland gxxJ 

food N Ireland good 


(4) I Muffler (5) 

8) 2 Ovum (3) 

(5) 4 Small pictures (6) 

i’s knife (71 5 The world of learning 

ous tree (3) f7) 

13 Diocesan church (9) 6 Overbearing (9) 

14 Harm (61 7 Seasonal ewe (4,3) 

16 Be socially suitable (6) 8 Boy's name (4) 

18 Ignition requisite (5,4) 12 Motorised smash-and- 

20 Thus, as printed (3) crab thief (3-6) 

“J 14 Uneage (7) 

ith moral (5) 15 Racing vehicles (2-5) 

jndly (8) 17 Swindle (6) 

wdly at (4) 19 Present (4) 

21 French pancake (5) 

24 Container (3) 

Solution to vastartafs Goods* Crossword: 


22 Back (7) 

23 Story with moral (5) 

25 Beat soundly (S) 

26 Look lewdly at (4) 
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Something worth talking about 




Contact your local travel agent or call for details on 


-554554 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO INVESTORS 




Owner, payable if an investment balance faffs below £50 far six or 
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can of worms 


ANDREW BROWN 

«s the 

BjshopVfagfr scandal may hold 

S«Efc2MSfc 

#Sg3?’ Ae Most Rev Keith 

S^toht, who last week fled 
ntan his post accompanied by 



woman. The cardinal said he 
could no longer remember the 
name of the woman in question, 
but that when he confronted 
Bishop Wright, “We received a 
categorical de nial, and a guar- 
antee that not only was it un- 
true, but it was scurrilous.’* 

The. cardinal said in inter- 
views with the Scottish media 
that now he felt “doubly aban- 
doned ... betrayed and let 
down" by Bishop W righ t, But 
there had been nothing the 
Church could do in the of 
his denials. 

Bishop Wight was known to 
have been reluctant to take up 


Under sfege: Joanna Whibtey 
(above) and her 15-year-old 
son by Bishop Wright (below) 



one woman, Kathleen Mac- 
phee, and then turned out to 
haw a 15-year-old son by an- 
other, Jo ann a Whibley, had 
also been accused three years 
ago of a relationship with a third, 
whose name the Archbishop of 
Glasgow has forgotten. 

Dr O'Brien said yesterday: 
“There’s always the possibility 
of other revelations. lids Rod- 
dy Wight has had a weakness 
with regard to sexuality. When 
one opens a can of worms, one 
just doesn't realise what's at the 
bottom of it" 

Cardinal Thomas Winning, 
the leader of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland, also re- 
vealed yesterday that he an d “a. . 
Afrnior colleague" had ques- 
tioned Bishop Wright 56, three 
years ago about aDegations^hat 
he had had an affair -vmh a 


the Isles when promoted six 
years ago. Car dinal Winning 
said yesterday*. “I knew he had 
very serious misgivings, even be- 
fore his ordination. 

“Given the background, I 
don’t think anybody in their 
senses would have done it" 

But he said, “I’m concerned 
more today about the people 
who have suffered asa result of 
this, beginning with the moth- 
er and child ... the famili es of 
the bishop and the family of 
Kathleen MacPbee. Tm con- 
cerned about the morale of 
our priests, who feel tainted by 
what has happened.” 

Attention now focused on the 
possibility that Church funds 
may have been used to support 
Joanne Whibley, 48, the moth- 
er of Bishop Wright’s son Kevin. 
When the Bishop of Galway, the 
Rt Rev Earn on Casey, was dis- 
covered to have a 17 -year-old 
son four years ago, he turned 
out to have paid £70,000 in sup- 
port from a secret diocesan 
fund over the child's lifetime. 

However, Church sources 
maintained that the £2,000 
cheque which Ms Whibley re- 
cently received from the bish- 
op was the fruits of an insurance 
policy he had taken out when 
their child was born. 

Ms Whibley spent .yesterday 
under siege from more form 30 
journalists and photographers 
at her Sussex home. She sug- 
gested that the Church set up 
a telephone hot line for women 



Keeping the faith: At prayer in Westminster Cathedral yesterday where churchgoers were adamant over the need for Catholic priests to remain ceDbate Photograph: Brian Harris 

Communicant&xjonvinced by need for celibacy 


rather than waiting for the me- 
dia to flush them out 
A support group for priests 
who resigned foeirmimstry to 
many said foatfoey were still 
not aUowe4-t6 advertise their 
ppfaeuayri foe offidal Catholic 
Directory, despite being led to 
beh'evetyCarriinalBasD Hume 
that this would be possible 18 
months ago. * • 


CLARE GARNER 

The priest who celebrated Holy 
Mass at Westminster Cathedra] 
yesterday lunchtime spoke of 
the “body blow” dealt to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church by the 
scandal surrounding Bishop 
Roderick Wight, and prayed far 
the mother and son. 

■ Rather Daniel Cronin, chan- 
ceBor af foe central London dio- 
cese, said: “No one in the 
cathedral today can be unaware 
ofthe body blow we have ah re- 
ceived as further revelations 
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were disclosed yesterday. Our 
hearts and sympathy went out to 
mother and son who have been 
betrayed and badly treated." 

Bather Cronin described 
Bishop Wright as a “shepherd . 
[who had] wandered out into 
the mist” and called on his 
congregation not to “recrimi- 
nate or throw stones". “Neither 
fa it a time to lose our nerve in 
any way” he added. 

Certainly, none of his con- 
gregation had lost their, nerve 
about the validity of foe celiba- 
cy law. Parishioners felt that un- 


demo circumstances should the 
rule be relaxed and provided a 
number of reasons why. 

Tim Cox, 59, a commodity 
trader, said: “The fact that one 
man or several men or as many 
men as it takes make mistakes 


doesn’t mean to say foe expec- 
tations shouldn’t be there any 
more _ I don’t personally feel 
that a married priest can give - 
what’s the jargon phrase? - 
good, quality time to his parish.” 

Peter Hancock, 64, described 
himself as a “good, obedient” 


Catholic. “Tm totally in favour 
of priests and celibacy, totally 
opposed to the PHI and totally 
support the present Pope and 
his views,” he said “Look at the 
example of Christ and his apos- 
tles. They were celibate.” 

W illiam Arbuckle, 36, be- 
lieved Bishop Wright’s case was 
an exception for which the 
Church cannot accept respon- 
sibility. “If one guy in foe City 
decides to get into fraud you 
can’t blacklist his whole family 
_Ifs the same wilh politics. You 
can’t hold a party responsible far . 


one member’s outspoken views. 
Likewise, foe Catholic Church 
can't be held responsible far one 
person’s actions.” 

Others felt the Church would 
lose its identity if it broke with 
the tradition of celibacy. Bin 
White, 39, said: “We don’t be- 
lieve in our ministers having 
children and getting married 
and that sort of thing. It s the 
identity of the Church. It could 
go further, the. nuns in foe con- 
vents - should they be celibate?" 

Ranees Ode-Saipong, who fa 
in her 40s, said celibacy was “a 


good way to surrender yourself 
to Christ”. “He [Christ] never 
slept with anyone. If you want 
to follow his footsteps I think 
you have to be ceiihaie. It’s com- 
pulsory ... If you’re weak you 
don’t have to lake up the priest- 
hood. They know what they are 
letting themselves in for and 
they aren’t forced to do it” 

A nun expressed her exas- 
peration. saying she had “had 
enough". “As soon as anybody 
falls it hits the headlines. Go and 
look at the thousands and thou- 
sands who don’t” 


A scandal for one man, but 
crisis for the church? No 



PAUL VALLELY 


So now the Roman Catholic 
Church has been “plunged into 
deep crisis” by foe news that one 
of its bishops has fathered a 
child. Not embroiled in a juicy 
scandal, you notice, but plunged 
into a deep crisis. 

The quotation comes from 
■ one of yesterday’s broadsheet 
J newspapers. “Mother rocks 
Catholic church," screeched 
another. “The Roman Catholic 
church - stands accused _ of 
hypocrisy,” pontificated a third. 
\Ve need not concern ourselves 
with the tabloid verdicts. 

There is no doubt that a 
celibate "bishop with a 15 yea± 
old child is a great story. But 
what impels people to elevate 
it to the level of an institution- 
al crisis? 

Contrary to what most com- 

mehtators insist Catholicism fa 

not “m turmofl” over this sad 
case. The Church is a body with 
a dearcode of rules. One of its 

I _ J! — ' --- - 1 




Cesare BorgJa^who was made a cardinal by his father; Ffcpe 
Alexander VL^WaTfcafctierliJcreria.H» presided over 50 naked 
prostitutes InfoeJoust of the Whores From Sex Lhescflhe Popes, 

by Nigel Cawthoftie (Prkxi Books) / May Bare Picture Ubraiy 


There wifi be those who will 
protest itisuot just one. There 
was m 1992 the former bishop 
ofGalway.Bamonn Casey, who 
had been raping into diocesan 

foods for 17 years to support his 
illegitimate child. 

just last year there was the 
Swiss bishop Hans-Joerg Vogel 
who was discovered to have a 
girlfriend he had made preg- 
nant There have been a couple 
of others. Bat that is out of a to- 
tal of out of 3,292 bishops 
tteoughout foe churcfeAll this 

fa small beer. 

Through almost 2,000 years 
the Catholic Church hasweafo- 
tnedaD manner of sexual scan- 
dal.* Several popes totalled 

their mistresses in the Vatican- . 
— «aaIpopcs madecar- 
of their catamites. 

- of v incest/ rape, 


sodomy, bestiaHyhave dogged 
the papacy over the centuries. 
Despite all this foe Church has. 
survived as one" of history’s 
most robust institutions. 

Bid there fa something in the 


to distinguish between individ- 
uals and institutions. Wte have 
an incorrigible tendency to ex- 
trapolate the universal from 
foe particular. The hypocrisy of 
an Individual cleric does not 
constitute foe hypocrisy of a 
church. 

The same failure in meta- 
physical imagination fa evident 

in our inabibfy to separate the 

shortcomings of individual 
members of the royal family 
from the constitutional role 
the monarchy plays in oar poli- 


broken foe rules does not mean 


- whatever over-heated news- 
paper reports say -that foe rules 
on celibacy are likely to be al- 
tered. The Church has, at the 
instigation of its founder, a 
long track record of distin- 
guishing^ between the sinner 
and foe sin - and suggesting that 
no mortal is fit to cast the first 
stone. 

Indeed it might be thought 
rather reassuring foal a body 
which has m foe past been so 
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of iofaBibflity reveals such mun- 
dane fallibility on behalf of 
those it places m positions of au- 
thority. 

All this is not to say that the 
Catholic Church does nothave 
grave problems. This weeks’ 
protests against foe Pope dur- 
ing ids visit to France - over hfa 
stance on contraception, abor- 
tion, homosexuality et al - re- 


veal foe tensions with which it 
wrestles. 

The modern church fa divid- 
ed into two camps. There are 
those who see the values of foe 
gospel as immutably linked to 
certain soda! norms arid be- 
haviour. And there are those 
who see them manifest in 
changing ways as society 
changes. 

The real debate fa thus be- 
tween absolutists and propor- 
tionalists, bat you are hardly 
likely to find that straying onto 
foe front pages of foe nation’s 
newspapers. 

Yet foe theological differ- 
ences are intense and their 
consequences are profound. 
They will surface increasingly in 
two areas - sexual and eedesi- 
a qjrai- ■ • 

On foe sexual front we can 
expect increasingly stubborn 
dissent on foe nature of sexu- 
ality, largely led by the growing 
sense that developing thought 
on gay and lesbian sexuality 
will slowly alter theological 
thinking on what it means to 
be in a loving relationship 
and what the implications of this 
are for Christian notions of 
love.' 

The Church fa already under 
siege' for its old notion, en- 
sconced in Catholic natural 
law, that sex is only about hu- 
man reproduction. In recent 
years it has nnanced the posi- 
tion, but its essence remains. It 
fa on this principle that foe pa- 
pal ban on contraception rests 
- a ban which lay Catholic so- 
ciety has rejected as it has em- 
braced secular notiora foal kjve 

fa about more than reproduc- 
tion. The Church's position 
here can only become more un- 
tenable. 

All this has implications for 
ecdesiolQgy. It win feed the de- 
bates on foe role of women in 
the church and foe desirability 
of married priests. It may make 
more disgruntled the large 
numb ers of married ex-priests 
who are presently denied real 
status by Rome. 

These will he foe tectonic 
plates in this classic Conserva- 
tive versus Liberal Struggle. As 
foe pope becomes more ill they 

will no doubt intensify as 

thcrnghtsfocasonhissocoessor. 

Then perhaps we might have a 
real crisis to write about 

' © 1 
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Stalker End of the line for our 

case judge 
condemns 
media 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

The sensitivity of tiie judiciary 
came to the fore for die second 
time in weeks yesterday when 
Judge Quentin Campbell, who 
presided in the latest “stalldng" 
trial attacked media reporting 
of his handling of the case. 

Activating the hitherto rarely 
used right to issue a statement 
through the Lord Chancellor's 
Department, Judge Campbell 
said he wished to correct “errors 
of both fact and misrepresenta- 
tion'' in the coverage of the tri- 
al of Dennis Chambers, who 
chose to represent himself and 
cross-examined his alleged vic- 
tim, Margaret Bent, in person 
before befog acquitted by a jury. 

The judge said that “written 
reports, and an artist's impres- 
sion in Tuesday's edition of the 
Times, indicated that the de- 
fendant was permitted to cross- 
examine the principal witness 
from 'within inches 1 . 

“This is incorrect. At all 
times I was acutely aware of the 
potential distress that might 
be caused to this witness and I 
took steps to ensure that such 
distress was minim alised." 

The strongly worded rebut- 
tal follows a similar complaint 
bv Judge Alastair McCalium in 
July after he was roundly con- 
demned for saying a police of- 
ficer should have had a “sound 
ticking off" for indecently 





Judge Quentin Campbell: 
Wanted to correct errors' 


assaulting female colleagues. 

Judge Campbell's upbraiding 
of the media appeared to be 
equally directed to complaints 
from legal commentators and 
victims' organisations that he 
should not have allowed Cham- 
bers to leave the dock. It has 
been argued that this is advan- 
tageous to the defendant be- 
cause it can raise his status in 
the eyes of the jury and intim- 
idate witnesses. 

The judge said the layout of 
the courtroom made it imprac- 
tical for Chambers to cross-ex- 
amine from the dock. 

“I therefore arranged for 
him to sit on the opposite side 1 
of the courtroom to the witness 
box, about 25 feet from the wit- 
ness. Security officers were po- 
sitioned between them. 

“1 ordered him to remain 
seated so he would appear less 
intimidating to the witness. 

“I permitted the witness to 
answer the defendant's ques- 
tions by directing her replies to 
the jury so that she did not have 
to look at him during cross-ex- 
amination. I directly controlled 
the cross-examination, which 
lasted for about 30 minutes.” 

In a reference to his sum- 
ming-up, the judge added: “I 
would like to remind the media 
that as a judge I must operate 
within the existing law. 

“For all these reasons, I be- 
lieve that the many critical com- 
ments which have been levelled 
against me in the media this 
week are unjustified." 

The judge's attempt to set the 
record straight raises the issue 
of the difficulty of representin g 
the configuration of witnesses 
in a court artist’s drawing. But 
it will not dampen the pressure 
by organisations such as Victim 
Support and, latterly. Labour 
for courts to be empowered to 
ban suspected sex attackers 
and stalkers from cross-exam- 
ining tbeir alleged victims. Janet 
Anderson, the shadow minis t e r 
for women, has urged Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 
to faring in such a reform. 


Jail for bullies 
who forced 
boy on spree 


Two bullying teenagers were 
jailed yesterday for snatching a 
wealthy schoolboy from a street 
and forcing him to finance their 
taste for designer clothes, cig- 
arettes and champagne. 

Thomas Birkert, an 18-year- 
old A-level student was kid- 
napped near his home in 
Chelsea, west London, and was 
repeatedly battered around the 
head during his four-day ordeal 

Sentencing Jay McConnell, 
17, and Emmanuel Francis, 20, 
at the Old Bailey, Recorder 
Oliver Sells said: “This was not 
a case of schoolboy bullying 
which got out of hand. His pe- 
riod of detention must have 
been as terrifying for him as it 
must have been for his family.'' 

McConnell, who had been 
high on drugs and alcohol had 
no regard for the schoolboy's 
suffering. Recorder Sells said, 
and appeared to relish it. His at- 
titude towards his fellow 
teenager had been “chilling." 
said the judge. 

"Your behaviour belies your 
years. You have shown you are 
capable of enforcing your will 
on a boy who although much the 
same age, came from a differ- 
ent and more sheltered back- 
ground." 

He jailed McConnell, of 
Chelsea, for four and a half 
years and Francis, of no fixed 
abode, for three years for false 
imprisonment, robbery and 
blackmail As he was led away, 
a swaggering McConnell smiled 
at the public gallery. 

Their victim, who had been 
reduced to a “zombie-like state" 
during his ordeal last Novem- 
ber, had given evidence along 
with his parents at the trial in 
July, but none of the family were 
in court for the sentencing. 

Recorder Sells said the pub- 
lic “rightly" expected suen of- 
fences to be punished with a 
custodial sentence. 

The pair made Mr Birkert 
buy them designer clothes, cig- 
arettes and bottles of cham- 
pagne and ordered him to drive 
them five times along the M3 to 


Portsmouth so McConnell 
could see a girlfriend. 

Mr Birkert was intimidated 
with an air rifle and iron and 
battered round the head re- 
peatedly while at the mercy of 
his tormentors. 

He was only rescued after he 
was made to call his mother to 
ask her to bring more money to 
a rendezvous to meet their fur- 
ther de mands. 

Mrs Amanda Birkert imme- 
diately alerted police. She was 
commended by Recorder Sells 
for her “determination to get 
the police to take this matter se- 
riously." 

Although her son was res- 
cued, his ordeal was not over. 
McConnell and Francis plead- 
ed not guilty, claiming Mr Birk- 
ert had volunteered to go with 
them, after deciding to taste life 
on a very different social level 
to his own. 

The schoolboy was forced to 
relive his experiences at their 
hands all over ag ain by gi ving 
evidence in court. 

He faced a barrage of slurs 
on his character during the tri- 
al. The defence claimed he had 
“played the rich boy, trying to 
buy friends'* while rebelling 
against a strict mother and a 
middle-class background. 

McConnell accused Mr Birk- 
ert of taking drugs, qu affing 
champagne with them and act- 
ing as a hanger-on. “If he want- 
ed to have gone off home, he 
could," he told the court 

Mr Birkert said the claims as 
rubbish and said he had felt to- 
tal joy when rescued He did not 
lake drugs, smoke, or think and 
had more than enou gh friends 
of his own to have wanted tbeir 
company, he said. 

' Smcc the trial he has passed 
his three A levels — but not at 
the grades he had hoped. He is 
due to start a degree in French 
and management next week. 

A pupil at Emanuel School 
Wandsworth, south-west Lon- 
don. Mr Birkert lived with his 
mother and grandmother. His 
parents had separated. 






Running out of time: The Isle of Wight railway uses oM London Underground stock which in the 1960s replaced ancient : 
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CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Fears that tbe smallest and 

r iintest railway in Britain, 
eight- and -half-mile Island 
Line on the Isle of Wight, may 
be closed were heightened yes- 
terday when it emerged that the 
new operators have been given 
only a five-year franchise. 

The contract offered to 
Stagecoach desafoed the 
company as a “time- marking 
deal" - all other franchises 
have been for between seven 
and 15 years. 

Visitors to the island are of- 
ten surprised to find that trains 


on the line from Ryde Pier to 
Shanklin are 55- year-old for- 
mer London Underground 
stock rescued from the scrap- 
yard. However, Brian Cox, the 
Stagecoach director who will 
chair the company running the 
line, said yesterday that there 
were plans for a renaissance of 
the line, which is all that is left 
of a mud] lazger network on 
the island. 

“Use of the line has been de- 
dining over the years, as.has the 
Isle of Wight," he said. “We plan 
to increase the number of pas- 
sengers by offering discounted 
fores for residents after 10am 
and by using our other transport 


: steam trains, below left 

businesses to bring more peo- 
ple on to the island." 

Currently, 780,000 people 
use the line annually, paying 
£729,000. Stagecoach, which 
has said that 10 out of the 44 
jobs on the line must gp, wSl be 
given £?.m in subsidy in the first 
year, compared with £2.4m re- 
ceived by British Rail 

Stagecoach beat off compe- 
tition from several other com- 
panies which had plans to 
refurbish or extend services. 
Mr Cox said: “This is a time- 
marking contract, while deci- 
sions are made.ovei the future 
of the line.” 

Uniquely of all the 25 rail 


Second photograph: Milepost 
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as an integrated business with 
no unubement by Rail track. 
Stagecoach will have control of 
both the track and trains. 

Mr Cox promised that the 
same number of services would 
be operated over the lifetime of 
the services and, as with all fran- 
chises, Stagecoach will be ex- 
pected to improve punctuality 
and reliability. 

The franchise is the second 
to be won by the bus company. 
It also has control of the much 
larger South West Trains but will 
ran. the two businesses sepa- 
rately. “The Island Line needs . 
a local touch,” Mr Cox said. 
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• Quad speod CM0M drum 

• H4bp3 hu macMn Wxi CE93 l 


apricot -SAVEs £ 150 


apricot msmo 

P7SPBIT1IM*MU3WCMAPC 

• JSAfclnwiRHtiufli* [ ■««»» 

• au> RAM aid KOMb had drtw. 
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apricot msmo 
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• 90MHz hW pnxassa’. 

• SWb RAM and 850Mb hard dnua 
■ Sony quad spamlCP-HOM dm 
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SAVE Vo £ 100 

ON N|W PACKARD BELL PCs 


Canon BJC4100 

INKJET COLOUR PRINTER 

• Up to 3.3 pages per minute. • 720x360 dp; 
resolution. • tGO page sheet feeder. 

• High quality printing in both 
colour and mono. Was £2S3.S9. 

SALE PRICE 


Packard Bell 

MHS PflOWmiMOMBCIAPC 

• BIM hkd Pantkirrproufjuji. 

• BKV> RAM* 1Gb hart diva. j 

• 6-tyvwd CD-ROM drivn. A 

h«orePr1c«£G99 • 
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ALSO AVAILABLE AS A PC AND PRINTER PACKAGE 


PACK ARD BELL 3090 PIOO PENTSJM* 
MULTIMEEMA PC & CANOH BJC410O 
INKJET COLCHiR PRINTER 

Total Separate- Selling Price CJ67S.99. 



VOOCHER PRICE 

1528 
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Chief constable I ®' n ^ er s $ am our and glitter seek^^j^SfMce 




wants safety 



for drugs 


■»SQN BENNETID 

Crime Correspondent 


A Dutch system of “safe 
houses” where illegal drugs are 
tested for dangerous impurities 
should be considered in Britain, 
a senior police officer said 
yesterday. 

Richard Wells, Chief Con- 
stable of South Yorkshire, 
called for more radical t hinking 
m trying to reduce the harm that 
drugs cause. 

He suggested that there 
might be important lessons to 
learn from the network of cen- 
tres in the Netherlands known 
as “safe houses" where people 
can take ecstasy tablets and for 
about 80p have them tested to 
discover whether they have 
been mixed with other danger- 
ous substances. 

Mr Wells said: “This is about 
making the drags that people 
. are taking less harmful, in the 
f same way as substituting 
methadone for heroin, or nee- 
dle-exchange schemes. 

"In Holland people from the 
drug culture, supported by gov- 
ernment funds, go to parties and 
raves and offer a cheap service 
for people to test drags. 


Tm not callin g for that in 
Britain - the Duichculture is a 
more progressive culture than 
ours - but we want to see if it 
is transferable. We don’t.knpw 
ifit will work here, but we need 
to at least see." 

Mr Wells stressed that any 
scheme would only work if u 
was part of a “three-pronged" 
approach to tackling drags, that 
included law enforcement to re- 
duce the supply and education 
to reduce the demand. 

Hundreds of thousands of ec- 
stasy tablets are taken - usual- 
ly at dance raves - every 
weekend in the United King- 
dom. The purity varies tremen- 
dously. Substances including 
amphetamine, heroin, bath 
scourer and fish-tank cleaner 
have all been found in tablets. 

Such con tamination has been 

blamed for a number of deaths. 
The issue was highlighted last 
November by the death of Leah 
Betts, who took an ecstasy tablet 
at her 18th birthday party. 

The safe-house scheme has 
two testing systems. Ravers 
can take their ecstasy tablets to 
the safe-house table inside se- 
lected raves and clubs for a 
two-minute test that costs two 


guilders - about SOp. 

Ecstasy tablets are also sent 
to the safe-house headquar- 
ters from 15 centres around the 
Netherlands for testing The sys- 
tem is used by a wide variety of 
people from health workers 
and the police to ecstasy users 
and worried parents. 

Mr Wells denied that con- 
sidering safe-houses was pan- 
dering to the drags culture. 

“It's a practical aim which 
says, look, we're not going to be 
able to stop people taking drugs 
overnight, so let's look at the 
practical ways in which we deal 
with it," he said. 

Nevertheless his suggestion is 
bound to provoke strong op- 
position from some sections of 
society, particularly the right, 
who believe that such projects 
encourage drug-taking. 

But Mike Goodman, director 
of the national drugs advice 
charity Release, supported the 
idea. “Many young people in 
Holland buy two tablets at a 
time - one to take and one to 
test," he said. “This is not say- 
ing that we should be encour- 
aging the use of drugs - but if 
people axe doing it, there are 
ways of doing it safety.” 
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SALE SAVINGS ON 
PC ACCESSORIES 


MICROSOFT 

HOUSE 

Was £2439. 



LOGITECH 

WMGHAMUCafT JOYSTICK 

Wta£2499L 


■ , LIV.W - 

r PEHPHERIQUE 


£ 19.99 


<1—1 HFHnBY UP6BAPM. - - 

72PN. 

Was £5930. 

uu piace 
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Lexmark kbo 


COLOUR INKJET PRMTER 

• Up to 3 pages per minute print speed 

• 600 x 300 dpi resolution. 

Was £19939. 



SALE PRICE 


Canon bjczm 

COLOUR BUHUJEJET 


• Up «> 2S pages parrahma 

• 360x360dpi iwAition. 

• SOwas sheet taedK 
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HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


muon 

•Up to 4 pages ptx 
matt print spaed 

• 600 x 600 dpi nwotofei 

• KMtorJXnw/ 
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£ 179.99 



Canon uc» 

PORTABLE COLOUR 


• l*> to 33 pages 
parinhiBL 

• 360 x360 dpi 
iwafatfon 
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Lexmark. 


WHWOT— HOC 

COLOURS 
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• 600x30044 


• SpdMRMHBM 
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Ginger Rogers (top) wearing the fan-shaped 1940s brooch 
^SSVSE Sm\ be included in the sale on 3 October 
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leaders be politicians too? 


REBECCA FOWLER 
and COLIN BROWN 


When Archie Neuman woke up 
yesterday morning, the chief ex- 
ecutive of Asda, who has been 
selected as a Tory candidate, ap- 
parently asked himself: “What 
on earth have I done?" He 
would have been forgiven also 
for asking: “Why aren’t other 
successful businessmen doing 
the same thing?" 

The answer might lie with the 
relatively few who have. In 
truth, they have not had an easy 
time once they traded in their 
lucrative chairmanships for 
seals in the Commons or the 



Trading places: Archie Nor- 

and Michael HeseMne 


Lords. Since Lord Nolan re- 
ported on MPS’ activities, they 
have fallen under fierce scruti- 
ny. Even before that, sacrifices 
proved too great for some. 
Lord Gowrie, a leading player 
in the auction world, gave up his 
political position under Mar- 
garet Thatcher because, he 
said, he could not live on an 
MFs salary of £30,000. 

For 200 years there has been 
a traffic between business suc- 
cess and political success on 
both sides of the benches. For 
decades, some maintained the 
most lavish lifestyles. Among 
the most prominent was 
Beaverbrook, who made a for- 
tune in cement and then news- 
papers. His most prominent 
government post was in 
Churchill’s war cabinet as air- 
craft-production minister. 

Other businessmen found 
the world of politics did not 
want to accept them and their 
political aspirations foundered. 
Robert Maxwell stood as a 
Labour candidate after he es- 
tablished his publishing em- 
pire in the 1950s but his ego was 
too big even for Parliament. 

For the current generation of 
miTlirmarr e MBs the draw of Par- 
liam ent is still not straightfor- 
ward. aside from the obvious 
attractions of more power and 
influence. However, it has still 
proved strong enough for Ge- 
offrey Robinson, former head 
of Jaguar, and a Labour back- 
bencher and owner of the New 
Statesman who entertained 
Ibny Blair and his family at his 
home in Tuscany this summer. 

Angela Knight, the econom- 
ics minis ter, ran her own suc- 
cessful chemical-engineering 
company before entering poli- 
tics. It was good preparation: 
“You can’t come out of engi- 
neering and be a fragile flower.” 

Among the wealthiest figures 
on the political stage is Sir 
James Goldsmith, who started 
developing his political and 
economic views a decade agp 
before setting up the Referen- 
dum Party. Michael Heselone, 
Deputy Prime Minister, en- 
tered politics after establishing 

a publishing company that 
made him a millionaire. 

Mr Norman, credited with 
breathing life back into Asda, 
has joined a select group of mil- 


lionaires who put their power in 
the City on hold for a place in 
Parliament As be left for a 
weekend in Italy yesterday, he 
had stm not explained the lure 
of politics, for which he will take 
a sizeable pay cut 

Instead Mr Norman, 42, who 
will stand for the safe seat of 
Tbnbridge Wells, Kent, en- 
thused on why businessmen 
who have run corporations are 


sowell qualified to help run the 
country. ‘Tt’s very unusual to 
find a successful businessman 
going into politics now. I think 
it’s a pity because Parliament 
needs to have people who have 
experience of the real world of 
work. Most of my career has 
been spent in business, where 
I have spoken with shoppers, 
housewives and staff. I think I 
have got an experience of the 


real world.” The timing of his 
switch to politics is a tad sur- 
prising. He has bad his name on 
the list of potential Tory candi- 
dates for 15 years but has cho- 
sen to allow it to ga forward only 
at one of the most precarious 
periods for the Conservative 
Party. If the Conservatives do 
hold on to power, he is at least 
destined for a top job and is ex- 
pected to become a minister. 



EUROPEAN COMMISSION 

Directorate General IB - External Rbations 
Directorate for Latin America 


Call for submission of 
applications under the 


alfa 


Latin America 
Academic Training 


in the following fields : 


• Institution-building in higher education 

• Cooperation between higher education institutions and industry 

• Preparation of undergraduate and post-graduate exchange 
schemes 

• Designing joint research projects 

• Mobility of postgraduates 
Mobility of students 


Only groups of universities or other higher education institutions may apply 


For information and application forms, contact : 


BATfCEEETA 


EC REPRESENTATION IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Rue Joseph II / jomf II strait 36 - 4 e 
fl - 1000 Bnoseltes / Brussel 
Tel: (322) 219 04 51 
Fax: (322) 219 63 84 


Jean Monnet House 
a Snore)* Gate 
. London SW1 P3 AT, United 
Tdfc (441-71) 973 19 92 Fax: (441-71) 973 19 00 


Closing date for submission of applications: 3 1 M 0/ 1 996 
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Ashdown’s Angels want a two- wheel 


The Liberal Democrats yester- 
day made a bold pitch for the 
Hell’s Angel vote with plans to 
encourage the use of motorcy- 
cles, and a call to abolish VAT 
on tough leather jackets. 

David “Easy Rider” Chidgey, 
previously regarded as one of 
Westminster s less charismatic 
politicians, revealed himself as 
a rebel without a cause in a pho- 
tocall with bikers and their 
bikes outside party HQ. 

The Liberal Democrat trans- 
port spokesman and MP for 
Eastleigh had to admit he did 
not own a bike himself, but 
praised the “positive contribu- 
tion motorcycles can offer in re- 
ducing pollution and 
congestion". 

He said the party’s plans to 
cut vehicle excise duty and raise 
tax on petrol would encourage 
more people to use "low-pol- 
luting, fuel-efficient” motorcy- 
cles (and mopeds) as an 
alternative to care, especially for 
commuting. 

A consultation paper also 
called for British Standards for 
the safety of protective clothing 
The proposals included "con- 
sidering the removal of VAT 


John Rentoul on 

Ub-Dems bid to 
kickrStart cleaner 
commuting 


from items such as leather jack- 
ets and gloves If they meet rig- 
orous safety standards”, Mr 
Chidgey said. 

He took up a cause close to 
the heart of better-informed 
bikers by opposing European 
Commission plans to reduce 
the noise limit tor motorcycle ex- 
hausts from 82 to SO decibels. 
The document saw "little point” 
in further legislation "while ex- 
isting laws are ineffective”, and 
called for stronger measures to 
enforce the present limiL 

Mr Chidgey, attempting a 
Marion Brando sneer, dis- 
missed Brussels officialdom: 
“The European Commission 
seems obsessed with issuing di- 
rectives which curtail choice and 
ore potentially harmful to local 
economies. Their draft direc- 
tives on motorcycles one a ma- 
jor threat to the UK motorcycle 
industry and should be sent back 


to the drawing board. They 
should.stick to the priorities of 
their core objectives - the free- 
dom of movement of people, 
goods and services." 

The Liberal ■ Democrats 

failed to back the foil “ride free” 
manifesto by supporting the 
law on the compulsory wearing 
of helmets but adopted a lib- 
ertarian stance on other middle- 
aged concerns. Leg protectors, 

shoid^be “an optional choke 
for the rider". 

■ Bikers of the world, pre- 
dictably, united. NeO Liver- 
sidge, national chairman of the 
Motorcycle Action Group, said: 
“MAG is delighted that a ma- 
jor political party has recognised 
the essential part which 
motorcycles have to play in fu- 
ture transport policy.” 

The RAC said: “The safety 
and environmental improve- 
ments Mr Chidgey argues for 
wili help confirm the motorcy- 
cle's role in an integrated trans- 
port policy.” 

Or, as David Steel never 
said, “Go back to your con- 
stituencies and put on your 
leathers”. 
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The new Liberal movement: Gladstone's heirs want to be 
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The planned launch in Britain 
of a German-made CD-Rom 
containing a “reverse search” 
version of tiie entire British tele- 
phone directory was blocked by 
the High Cburt yesterday. 

BT which has issued a writ 
dahnipg breach of copyright, was 
granted a temporary injunction 
banning the disc producers, Tbp- 
ware CD -Service, of Mannheim, 
from importing the disc or mar- 
keting it in the UK, pending a 
further bearing neat month. 

The CD-Rom. containing 16 
million directory entries and 
costing £19.95. enables com- 
puter users to punch in tele- 
phone numbers and retrieve 
names and addresses or obtain 
lists of residents of particular 
streets. It is already on sale on 
the Internet. 

BTs own CD. priced at £199, 
docs not allow such reverse 
searching because it is against 
the industry's code of conduct 
and is seen as an invasion of sub- 
scribers’ privacy. 

Graham Shipley, counsel for 
BT told Mrs Justice Arden the 


reverse search facility was caus- 
ing “considerable concern” at 
the telecom regulator Oftei 
and at the office of the Data 
Protection Registrar. 

Topware had sworn to fight 
any legal action, although it was 
not in court, he said. 

The company bad been re- 
ported in the press as claiming 
that telephone directory en- 
tries were public information 
and that it had fought off moves 
to ban similar CD- Roms in 
Germany and the United States. 

Mr Shipley said BT un- * 
doubtedly had copyright in its »- 
directories and database, and 
there was strong evidence that 
they had been copied. 

Topware's only possible de- 
fence could be tfaal BT was 
abusing its dominant position by 
slopping other people using 
valuable public information. 

But any such defence was de- 
stroyed by the reverse search 
and street search facilities, 
which BT was prohibited from 
providing by the data protection 
regulations. 
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FREEPHONE 0500 425 425 FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE 
AND MULTIMEDIA COMPUTER CENTRE. MOST STORES 
OPEN SUNDAY AND UNTIL SPM WEEKDAYS 



Would you like to pass on 
money and property without 
wrapping your gifts in an 
unnecessary tax bill? Then 
read The Which? Guide to 
Giving and [nfteriti/ig. 

Easy to understand, and with 
case histories throughout, 
the book explains how to use 
the tax system to Increase 
the value of your gifts, 
enabling you to plan ahead 
and control your finances, fn 
fact, “it could be the wisest 
investment you will ever 
make” (Irish News). 

The guide covers • inheritance 
tax • capital gains tax 
• setting up trusts • making 
use of covenants • estate 
planning • making and 
updating a will • special 
rules for family businesses 


• inheritance laws in Scotland 

• the National Lottery • 
passing on property. 

The Winch? Guide to Giving 
and Inheriting is a must 
for anyone who wants to 
avoid paying more tax than 
necessary and could make 
a big difference to those 
to whom you give, and costs 
just £9 .99. To order, send 
your name and address, the 
book tide and your payment ( 
(cheque made payable to 
Which? Ltd or credit card 
number with expiry date) 
to: Which?, PO Box 89, 
Dept SP115, Hertford," 
SG14 1TB. Orders arc - 
normally despatched within - 
14 days of receipt. Full \ 
refund if not 
satisfied. 
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news 


National of the 
North seeks 
lottery rescue 




DAVID LISTER 

The West Yorkshire Playhouse 
m Leeds, one of the biggest the- 
atrical success stories of the 
Nineties, is in financial crisis. 

It wifi apply for lottery fund- 
mg as a financial lifeline'’, a 
spokesman said yesterday. He 
added that the board had i one 
point considered liquidation. 

Interest charges and repay- 
ments on debts from the con- 
struction of the theatre some six 
years ago will amount to £L4m 
over the next eight years, re- 
quiring it to generate an addi- 
tional £200,000 each year. 

A statement from the theatre 
yesterday said: “Without urgent 
alleviation of this financial mill- 
stone the Playhouse is faced 
with the real prospect of not be- 
ing able to sustain its current 
level of operation from the 
pext financial year." 

. That the Playhouse should be 
in dire financial straits is a sur- 
prise. Its artistic director, the ac- 
claimed Jude Kelly, has proved 
one of the most exciting and 
innovative theatre heads, and 
only yesterday the Playhouse 
was nominated as “Most Wel- 
coming Theatre” in the British 
regional Theatre Awards. Crit- 
ics have described it as the 
National Theatre of the North. 

The crisis dates back to a un- 
expected building debt and en- 
suing legal fees following a 
dispute with Amec, the builders. 




D avid Hare, writing in this 
week's Spectator maga- 
zine, urges a boycott of the 
‘'hideous Barbican”. He does 
:ffinowiedge that this would 
-Ban missing the ravishing 
concerts of the LSO. But it. . . 
strikes me — though he does, 
not mention it — that it t; . 
would also mean missing the 
excellent Royal Shakespeare 
Company, not least Adrian 
Noble's magical production of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Mr Hare is an associate 
director of the National 
Theatre, and it is, I suspect, 
unprecedented for such a 
senior figure at one theatre to 
advocate a boycott of another 
arts centre. I shall continue to 
go there to enjoy the RSC 
and urge Mr Hare to do 
likewise. 

A t the Barbican meanwhile, 
John Tusa, the managing 


director, and Graham 
Sheffield, artistic cfirector, are 
planning what to do with the 
main theatre when the RSC 
vacates it for six months of 
the year. Links and-with the 
Vienna Festival are on the 
cards, but the theatre.could 
be opened on Sundays for. 
more matinees. k • 

D avid Bowie’s next appear- 
ance is not with a rock, 
band but at the international 
visual arts gathering of the 
Florence Biennale next week. 
His central exhibit is “Where 
Do They Come From? Where 
Do They Go V Nearly 18ft 
high, two optical boxes hang 
in the air. Between them a _ 
human form is suspended. 
“Time vacillating through _ 
eternity like a spinning coin," 
is Bowie's view. 

DAVID LISTER 
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Phillip Schofield says, 

"How can going for 
a walk at your local 

beauty spot help save 

WWF y endangered wildlife 

around the world? 

"It's staple . if. you join WWF's Walk for 
WHdHfe on Sunday « October. ^ 

There - are over 250 walks taking place 
around the UK, and there is one near you. 

Ring now for a sponsor form and details 
of your local walks: 


hotline 

01483 426269 



Jude Ke*y. Pleaded with builder 


in 1990. That dispute over ex- 
tra costs in addition to the orig- 
inal f 133m for the buDdingwent 
to arbitration and was settled out 
of court, with the Playhouse hav- 
ing to pay an extra £l.lm. 

Ms Kelly said that at one 
point she went “and sat on the 
doorstep" of the chairman of 
Amec to plead with him. He was 
sympathetic and helped to 
reach a settlement “But*' a 
theatre spokesman added, “we 
spent all our savings on arbi- 
tration and legal fees and had 
to take on additional loans.” 

The theatre has had to amend 
its adventurous programming, 
cancelling a production by the 
Leeds playwright Tbny Harrison. 
Further cuts are certain if the 
problems are not resolved. 

Ben Elton, whose new play 
Popcorn is on at the Playhouse, 
said it was one of the foremost 


. British theatres for introducing 
new writing. “It's an absolute dis- 
aster that the Playhouse should 
be starved of cash” he said. 
“London is erver-fimded and the 
dons are under-funded.” 
le new Arts Council sta- 
bilisation programme to which 
the West Yorkshire Playhouse 
is applying will use lottery mon- 
ey to help pay off long-term 
debts, provided the council is 
satisfied about the institution's 
long-term policy. 

Ms Kelly said: “There is a 
huge irony in the fact that while 
lottery funds have provided 
£70m for the Royal Opera 
House in London and £30m for 
the refurbishment of the Royal 
Court, one of the great new the- 
atres has faced regular crises.” 


Inflated Rhinemaidens sing to Wagner's rubber ring 



A rubber-suited RhinemakJen, as Wagner may not have envisaged, in Richard Jon es's Das Rheingotd, photograph: Laurie Lewis 

Qycle. Hie radical production opens at the Royal Opera House in Covent Garden, central London, tonight a H 
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news 


4 Even the dogs in the street knew 
the Deace process was over f 


As his new 
autobiography 
is published, 
Gerry Adams 
talks to Liz 
Thomson 
about the IRA 
and why talks 
collapsed 

Geny Adams has admitted that 
he was not shocked by the ERA 
bombing of London's Dock- 
lands which killed two people. 

“I think anyone who tells the 
truth of the situation knew that 
the peace process was going to 
break down." 

In an interview to coincide 
with the publication of his au- 
tobiography, the Sinn Fein pres- 
ident said that following the 
Docklands bombing, be felt 
like “a spectator in a situation 
in which you are also a main 
player". 

He said he knew the cease- 
fire was over after the report of 
the Mitchell Commission. “The 
Mitchell body came in. Sinn 
Fein welcomed the report- John 
Major threw it out. John Hume 
says when he heard that he 
knew it was over 
“The dogs in the street were 
saying it was over. I knew it was 
over. Everyone knew it was 
over." 

Mr Adams insists be had no 
control over the decision to 
bomb Docklands and Man- 
chester. “Yes I do know people 
in the IRA.” But does he con- 
trol the IRA? “No. The media 
representation of this actually 
leads to a total misunderstand- 
ing of the situation. You're 
dealing here with historical and 
contemporary political experi- 
ence. It is not within the gift of 
one person to control any of the 
forces involved." 

From as early as 1972 Mr 
Adams said his preference was 
for a political solution and by 
1980 he was telling people there 
could be no military solution. "I 
said it was a political problem 
and I argued for the building of 
Sinn Fein within its own right 
and as a political alternative to 
the Establishment." 

The talks with John Hume 
and the SDLP began in the mid- 
Eighties. “He and I first had a 
□umber of meetings ourselves 
and when those ended we con- 
tinued exchanging views. They 
became public by accident in 
Easter *93 and we were then 



Gerry Adams: ‘It may be that you won’t get any movement until you’ve got a British government that has a different compfoxkwi, but you cant sit and wait You have to keep pushing* Photograph: Pacema 


moved by the various develop- 
ments of that tune to make a se- 
ries of public pronouncements. 
The nub of that was a run of 
broad principles which we felt 
could be afbundation. “ithink 
if John Hume and I did noth- 
ing else we proved to people 
that there was another way out 
of this situation." He has asked 
the Rev Ian Paisley for talks; 
there has been no reply. 

By the time of the Docklands 
bombing the peace process was 
in tatters. “There weren’t any 
talks. Nonsense was made of the 
whole issue of decommission- 
ing, but what was fuelling the 


issue on the ground was the 
refusal to move on the question 
of prisoners. One Irish prison- 
er, Paddy Kelly, became tenni- 
□ally ill while in prison in Britain 
while Lee Clegg, a British para- 
trooper, was released 
“Then an Orange parade 
was forced down the Lower 
Ormeau Road and people were 
badly beaten by the RUC. I 
think the big breaking point in 
the popular imagination was 
around the time of the visit by 
President Clinton. In Novem- 
ber, it was a year and however 
many months and the Presi- 
dential visit saved the situation. 


There was a joint communique 
from the two governments. 
That was all long-fingered until 
February/’ . 

But could not he have asked 
the IRA for extra time? “No," 
replies Mr Adams, again citing 
“media misinformation". Then 
what is the point of negotiating 
with Sinn Fein If it cannot con- 
trol the IRA? “Because we 
have an electoral mandate." 

He added the IRA bad been 
persuaded to call for “a com- 
plete cessation of armed actions 
... to bring about a settlement. 
When that did not come about 
they could justifiably say: ‘We 


did our best we’ve kept it for 
a year and a half." 

What does Mr Adams think, 
the IRA hoped to gain by blow- 
ing up innocent civilians in 
Manchester? “Well, I don’t see 
any point to it either and Ihave 
long since moved away from 
seeking even to explain the 
tactical or other inflections of 
IRA operations." 

Why does he cany the coffins 
of IRA bombers? “That shows 
a misunderstanding of the sit- 
uation again. That person was 
a neighbour, a member of the 
co mmunity . 1 would feel a po- 
litical need to express solidari- 


ty with his family, with the rest 
of the people in the area who 
are demonised because of his 
action." - ’ 

Mr Adams does not sub- 
scribe to the idea that Mr Ma- 
jor is a prisoner to the Ulster 
Unionists. “But he’s a Union- 
ist in the sense of not wanting 
to be the British prime minis- 
ter who would preside over the 
break up of the United King- 
dom. I think there is a sense 
among the English Establish- 
ment of the union of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and this place 
being the thread which, if they 
pull it out, everything starts to 


unravel ... I think the short an- 
swer is that John Major does 
what John Major does because 
he doesn’t want to see the 
union ended. 

“But I don't think we can wait 
until he goes; I think we have 
to keep working with whatever 
British prime minister and 
taoiseach happens to be in 
power. It may be the reality that 
you won’t get any movement un- 
til you’ve a government there 
that has a different complexion, 
but you can’t sit and wait. You 
have to keep pushing." 

In a taxi en route to the air- 
port, the driver asks me about 


ig 1 Photograph: Pacemak^- 

my day. A Catholic, “thought 
don’t go to mass" hft recalls be- 
ing sent out to give soup and 
sandwiches to the soldiers. He 
had been suspicious of Mr 
Adams, initially writing him off 
as another De \felera. Now, he 
was not so sure and felt him to 
be serious in his search for 
peace. “He’s caught between a 
rock and a hard place. I hope 
he succeeds, because if he 
doesn’t, we'll have another 25 
years far worse than the last." 

□ Before the Dawn: an autobi- 
ography; Geny Adams-, Heinc- 
mann in association with 
Brandon; £17.99. 


POSTAL INVESTMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

CURRENT INTEREST RATES 

EFFECTIVE FROM 21 SEPTEMBER 1996 
THESE ACCOUNTS ARE NO LONGER AVAILABLE TO NEW INVESTORS 


POSTAL 120 tAnnuji; 
125.0110 ui more 
f'lPjTO - £24 
f' -U Ttl . 

£50 ■ £2.494 

POSTAL 120 .Mumfclv- 
tiSJWoi rami 
UO.ITO- 
LL500 ■ i.9. 1 W9 
£50- £2.49si 

POSTAL 90 .Annu.il> 
tsnmc or more 
■ £4"».um»» 

£1U.0UU- £24.** 

£2.500 - £4.** 

£50 - i.2.4 1 * 

POSTAL SO (Mimihlv. 
£5lMTO or more 
tlSJWO-lWVW* 

C11U100- £24.** 

£2.500 • £>,4*? 

£50 ■ £2.4*1 

POSTAL 80 > Annual! 
i UU.UU0 or mini- 
UP4JII0- ££*.•»** 

£2.5,000- t-N .**? 

£ 10/TO- £24 “94 
£2A«3 - £>».** 

£50 • £2,494 

POSTAL 60 .MnntMy, 
■210U5KK 1 ««t muiv 
£ 500011 ■ i ** .449 
C25/TO- £44.449 
flOOJOO- £24.499 
£2.51X1 - £4.449 
£50 - £2.4** 

POSTAL 30 1 ' Annual i 
£5n,UCHl or more 
£25£5X> - £44.949 
£ll)J»l* £24.499 
£2^00 - 
£50 - £2.449 


POSTAL 7' 1 Annual) 

£1110.000 or more 3.“5 

£50.000- £99.994 3 ~0 

£25,000 - £44 499 .1.45 

£10.1100- £24,494 IfcS 

£2j>0n - £9.999 2.20 

£50 - £2.499 U.50 

POSTAL 7* \MrauWyY 
£l 00 mr or mure 3>9 

£50.000 ■ £99.999 3.b4 

£25A*Xl *49,494 3.40 

£ 104)00 -£24.499 2b2 

£2JUU-£V.W 2. IS 

£50 - £2,499 UJO 

POSTAL ACCOUNT .'Annual' 

Cm now ba mlUo d trautfi b i im t—. 

£502100 or mure JA? 

£25,1X0 ■ £44.499 320 

£20.010 ■ 124, 999 3.10 

£10,000 -£19^49 .115 

£2J*0- £4,999 I.W 

£500- £1.999 IJW 

£50- £499 0.50 

POSTAL ACCOUNT-' .Monrhf. 

Cm now b» of WM twuutfk branct—. 

£5lUTOar more 1J9 

£255300 -£49,499 3.15 

£20,000 ■ £242*49 .».!*• 

£10,000- £19.999 2.15 

£5.000- £9.999 VS» 

£50 - £4,999 0-511 

GOMUsenr 

Can now b* opMlrt (hrsoah brenefa* 

£50,000 or more 3.65 

£2.5.000 ■ *49444 3 JO 

£20000 -£24.994 3.10 

£IOJOOO- £19.994 2 15 

£2/31)0- £9J«9 1.40 

£500 - £1.999 1.S0 

£50 - £499 0.50 



IMPORTANT NOTICE TO INVESTORS 

WWi effect from 1 October 1996 . thotowbatanrairfiiir^Dl Oper quart*!. DoyaWoi<anlriv«srrier;»3!jnce 
tote tMUu> £S0 tor stx or moM consecuUvo days. wW oa withdrawn. 

Charges mured during ttw period 1 July to 30 Septrenber wB he made « Bw usual «w on 1 5 October 1996. 
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fit to bark at famous dogs, heroic dogs, which dog will be your best 
friend ...and so much morel 

^ Plus straight from the horse's - er. dog’s - mouth: health advice and 
top tips in caring for your best friend 

And sure to get your tall wagging: ^ 

A year’s subscription {bi-monthly) delivered straight to your door «. 

£t A money-back guarantee if you're not totally satisfied H 

*• with your subscription* ™ 

m « 
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•* MY PAWS ON ALL ABOUT DOGS! 

Subscribing is easy! 
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SAVE 
60 ^ 
INTERNATIONAL 
CALLS. 


Destination 

First Telecom 

B.1 i 

Sove % 

USA 

£1.18 

£2.90 

59% 

India 

£7.29 

£9.90 

26% 

Canada 

£1.65 


43% 

Australia 

£2.23 

£4.90 

54% 

South Africa 

£4.70 

£7i0 

37% 

Germany/France 

£2.11 

£2.60 

19% 

Nigeria 

£7.05 

£9.90 

29% 

Hong Kong 

£4.11 

£5.90 

30% 

Singapore 

£AA7 

£5.90 



{Price comparison based on a 10 minule call)* 

★ Savings to 100's of countries 

★ No Access Charge to our Exchange 

★ No start-up costs, membership or joining fees 

★ Operators available, 24hrs a da* 7 days a week 


0800 376 66 66 


BEFORE you phone the world, phone us. 
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US grants Barzani 


his spoils of war 



JWWCK COCKBURN 

SaJahudin. northern Iraq 


i to 


ganger aver M,- 


«arams brief co-opera- 
®®® h< Sd f the UShas 

ISSS? 1 5™ “*• 1* 1 * unchal- 
lenged leader of Kurdistan. At 

bng L? ith -Mr Barzani in 
Ankara this week a special 
?S? of f^sident BUI Ofoton 
made only a limited effort to 
^mate between him and Jala! 

defeated rival, 
said Kurdish sources. 

- said before the meet- 

ing between Robert PeUetreau, 
the assistant secretary of state 
for the Near East and the Kur- 
dish leader that it would seek 
to broker a compromise be- 
tween the Kurdish parties. 

Effectively turning this down 

Mr Barzani said he would only 
meet Mr T alabani in Kurdistan 
and not abroad, and only if be 
dissolved his militia and gave up 

bis aims. By not pressing the is- 
sue the US has evidently de- 

r-rrf.»rf ,V L., Z . . 


adea it has to accept Mr 
Baizanfs victory in the civil war. 
Mr Barzani said yesterday the 

■urds “did not intend to be used 

C i I rSrrl fnr o aZ— _ - _ 


Kurds' 

— •“*»*»• w u»u 

as a card for a certain time to 
put pressure on Baghdad and 
then be abandoned,” He said 
Thrkey had dropped its plan to 
build a 25kro-wide cordon san- 


itate in northern 
it against its own Kurdishrebds. 
At a meeting with T»«ai Ciller, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, he 
said the scheme was not men- 
tioned and “we understand they 
have given up the project”. 

The victorious Kurdistan 
democratic Party (KDP) be- 
lieves Mr Ihlabani will contin- 
ue to fight but will only be able 
to make pin-prick attacks. Sam- 
abd al-Rahman, a senior KDP 
leader, says Mr Talabani has 
only 2J300 men left and that Iran 
might provide some long-range 
artillery support but did not 
want to provoke a serious cri- 
sis. He said Iran's backing of Mr 
Talabani last month “was not 
supported by the whole gov- 
ernment, but was the policy of 
the pasdaron [revolutionary 
guards} who are looking for a 
role. Iranian policy is shattered 
to pieces." 

Mr Barzani is trying to reas- 
sure the US that his tactical 
agreement with the Iraqi leader 
to use Iraqi tanks to capture Ar- 
bfl. last month has no long- 
term implications for Kurdistan. 
Mr Barzani yesterday dismissed 
reports of Iraqi agents in Kur- 
dish cities sayin g: “Let them teD 
us where these agents are so we 
can arrest them." 

Bur the KDP does not want 


Kurds fear 


starvation as 
aid is delayed 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Arbi I, northern Iraq 


$ 


* 


Hundreds of thousands of Kurds 
in northern Iraq face starvation 
because food aid, first promised 
by the United Nations earlier this 
year and now delayed, stopped 
Kurdish fanners planting crops 
for which they believed there 
would be no market 

Under the ofl-for-foodplan, 
agreed by the UN Security 
Council in May, 3 million peo- 
ple in Kurdistan were toxeceive 
full food rations. Peter Forster, 
the northern co-ordinator of the 
World Food Programme 
(WFP) in Iraq, says: “The farm: 
ere here realised there was no 
point in growing food, which 
they could not sell,” because 
people would be getting food 
free. 

Ironically UN resolution 986, 
aimed at feeding people in Iraq 
and Ktirriktan who were im- 
poverished by si* years of UN 
sanctions, by allowing a limited 
sale of Iraqi oO, has reduced an 
estimated 660,000 Kurds and 13 
million Iraqis to the brink of 
famine. Poor r ainfall earlier 
this year had already cut the 
wheat crop, mainly grown in the 
plain below the Kurdish moun- 
tains, to 40 per cent below its 
normal level. 

The ofi-for-food-plan, worth 
$150m (£100m) every three 
months to the Kurds, was sus- 
pended earlier this month after 
Saddam Hussein, the Iraqi 
leader, helped the Kurdish De- 
mocratic Party capture Arbil, 

the Kurdish capital, and win the 

cStitwarwith the rival Patnot- 
icFtJnjbn of Kurdistan. The 
pfem-isnot new expected to be 
' ' “ ' rated until after the 
Sciential election in No- 
arid possibly not until 
the end of the year. 

Mr Fbuster says the WFP is 
launching an appeal to donors 
to try to make up the shortfall 
in food from October until the 
end of the year. He says the 
Kurds most at risk are the very 


poor. They include orphans - 
survivors of the Iraqi An Ril op- 
eration of 198$ in which 100,000 
Kurds were lolled - 100.000 
refugees from Kirkuk expelled 
in 1991, and 50,000 people dis- 
placed by the recent fighting. 

The whole of Kurdistan is 
deeply, impoverished; many 
people have sold their furniture 
and everything else they owned 
since UNsanctions were intro- 
duced in 1990. Even a soldier 
- is paid only about 1,000 Iraqi di- 
nars (£22) a- month and this is 
often paid six months in arrears. 

A bizarre consequence of 
the suspension of ; the ofl-for- 
fbod {dan is that ft is malting the 
Kurds more economically de- 
pendent on Baghdad. Iraq has 
started selling petrol for less 
than a penny a litre. In recent 
days there have been long 
queues outride the reopened 
petrol stations in Aibil to get the 
cheaper supplies. 

The UN plan was to give each 


Kurd 9kg of wheat Hour a 


of sug- 
ar, as well as tea, 03, pubes, salt. 
m3k powder for babies, soap 
and detergent. This was to have 
been paid for by the sale of Iraqi 
oiL Under the Memorandum of 
Understanding between the Se- 
curity Council and Baghdad afl 
purchases would be made 
abroad. Expecting that no Kurd 
would need to buy flour - the 
staple food in Kurdistan is bread 
- fanners decided it was not 
worth planting wheat In a good 
year they produce 40,000 tons. 

Again, if the UN plan does 
not go ahead, the only haven for 
Kurdish farmers may be Bagh- 
dad, which may want to baild up 
its own buffer stocks of food and 
increase the reliance of the 
Kurds on central government. 
Even when the economic em- 
bargo was enforced, Iraq bought 
some grain in the north, most- 
ly from territory controlled by 
the now triumphant KDP. The 
PUKhad imposed a 60-per-cent 
levy on gram sales to the rest of 
Iraq in order to reuse money. 


Doctors warn Yeltsin 
his condition is serious 


HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow .1 ' ' 


paring Bots Yeltsin 

ypass operation or- 

0 stay in Moscow's 
ucai Hospital over 

1 nwlwwt of alloW- 
it as the Russian 
oped In the frank- 

about the 
: 6^-yearold pres- 
octor admitted he 
ohfems apart from 

nrfe tstand that the 
i. . a verv 



on to coronary 
the flow of 


non, saw 
daft hepresiden- 
tro. “It needs suf- 
sive balanced and 

ujous.YouaHun- 

t is at stake.” 
irdiologists and 
iftants, including 
Bg US surgeon 
ikey.wiilnieelou 

set a date forth* 5 
f ratio n in 'which 


veins are _ _ 
arteries to i 
bloodied* 

Renal Aspirin, the Russian 
surgeon who is most likely to 
lead the opeiiq&m, said much de- 
pended on»e overall strength 
of the patient “Staccessiatesare 
about 98 per oe«ffyou are deal- 
ing with an uncomplicated gen- 
erally hea!fty|ritirat-” But he 
added: “ffyouhave some prob- 
lems with othexsystems and or- 
gans, the percentage of success 
might decrease to 90 per cent." 

Dr Mironov admitted that fas 

heart was not all that troubled 
Mr Yeltsin. “Afl ofus during our 
jives acquire qaite a lot of dif- 



layevich has ftrao too, be said. 

Mr Yehsfc moved to aop 

any power rtr&ggle mhis ab- 
sence tydedaisj|thri ms prim e 

minisler, VikagCherm^rdm, 
will be actii« presiden£ wan con- 
zrol over the nodear button 
while he is incapacitated. I 



to offend Baghdad by reluming 
too enthusiastically to the US 
embrace. Kurds in Arbil are 
watching to see if Sadda m Hus- 
sein shows he thinks he is not 
getting a fair price for his sup- 
port by resuming an economic 
blockade on Kurdistan. A sign 
of anxiety is that many houses 
are for sale in Aibil and the city 
of SuJaymaniyah. 

The Kurdish leaders say they 
told Mr PeUetreau that “pro- 
tection cannot be only a gainst 
Iraq”. In other words, Turkey 
and Iran, both of whom have 
sent their soldiers into Kurdis- 
tan over the last year, should 
also be restrained. Although the 
KDP is pleased relations with 
the US have been restored, 
apparently at a higher level 
than before, its leaders say that 
in the long-term their future re- 
mains in doubt Allied air pro- 
tection depends on the Wbst's 
hostility to Saddam Hussein. 
Under any other government in 


RnghHflH this military guaran- 
tee might be withdrawn and the 
Kurds left open to reconquest 
■ Washington — John Deutch, 
the. director of the CIA, told 
Congress on Thursday that the 
Knmisb faction which has 
seized control of northern Iraq 
with President Saddam's help 
has now asked the Western 
coalition for protection from 
Saddam, writes John Carfin. 

Mr Deutch, addressing the 
Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee, said the President’s grip on 
power had tightened following 
Iraq’s latest clash with the US. 
“Saddam Hussein's position 
has strengthened in the re- 
gion,” the CIA chief said. 

But Mr Deutch said Mr 
Barzani, the KDP leader, is 
seeking to distance himself 
from Saddam. The basis for this 
appears to have been the meet- 
ing Mr Barzani held in Ankara 
on Wednesday with Mr Pel- 
letreau, a senior US diplomat 



At the ready: A US soldier in gas mask on exercises near the Iraq border 


Photograph: Reuter 


Finally. 

A computer system for companies 


with more 


an tt AU1 XjUI/X 

brains 


than money. 



Spend! Spend! Spend! 

For your company to expand smoothly it’s the only 
option. We don’t mean cash. What you should spend is time 
thinking. After all, choosing your PC server and desktops is 
an important decision. 

In particular, if you’re looking to save time, money 
and more besides, IBM offers plenty of food for thought 
We have a choice of pre-configured server solutions, 
developed in conjunction with leading alliance partners 
like Microsoft and Novell. 

Or, as all IBM PC Servers come with ServerGuide, 
you can create a bespoke system from the leading network 
software platforms. ServerGuide has menu-driven installation procedures, which means it’s quick and easy 
to setup. All IBM PC Servers also come with Lotus Notes included, the leading groupware that allows 
users to find, organise and share information. 

We’ll save you a few headaches, thanks to TME 10 NetFinity, which comes with every PC Server. 
This award winning systems management tool can identify potential 
problems before they occur. And, during IBM’s pre-failure warranty 
period, you can replace parts free of charge, even before they fail. 

In addition, IBM Servers are now more affordable, through a 
series of flexible finance packages*. They allow you to buy now, 
whilst spreading payment over a period that suits your business. 

So before you start spending money, why not spend a little time 
talking to us? Just call 0990 72 72 72 for a Server Information Pack 
or visit us at www.pc.ibm.com 
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France tries to 

reverse the flow 

of tax exiles 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

The French government is con- 
cerned that it is losing some of 
its most entrepreneurial and 
potentially high-earning citi- 
zens to countries whose tar 
regimes are less onerous than its 
ctwruAl though it does not keep 
statistics of departing citizens 
and describes reports of in- 
creasing numbers of tax emi- 
grants as “apocryphal", the 
government is worried enough 
to have quietly put in place in- 
centives to attract the exiles 
back. 

The Finance Ministry con- 
firmed yesterday that measures 
used to encourage foreign in- 
vestment in France, and special 
terms available to foreigners, 
such as making transfer and re- 
moval costs tax deductible, now 
applied also to returning French 
citizens. It confirmed, too, that 
Lhere are special provisions for 
brokers moving to France - 
“they apply to all brokers, for- 
eign ana French", said a min- 
istry spokesman. 

France has always had its su- 
per-rich who retreated to 
Monaco or Switzerland to avoid 


the wealth tax, but this is some- 
thing new. “It’s the buzz of the 
Paris salons,” said one weekly 
magazine recently. “Their 
voices atremor, they whisper the 
names of the seriously rich in- 
dividuals who have chosen to es- 
cape to London, Geneva or 
even Brazil../ 

Among the most mobile and 
tax conscious groups are 
tinkers and brokers, and the 
self-employed. They are among 
the groups that have found the 
French tax system not just bur- 
densome, but avoidable. The fi- 
nance ministry confirmed this, 
saying that emigration for tax 
reasons now involved “not 
mainly the 1 70,000 people who 
are subject to the wealth tax, nor 
the 300.000 people in the top tax 
bracket, but independent en- 
trepreneurs". 

According to the weekly 
VEvenanentdu jeudi some deal- 
ing houses are trying to buck the 
system by setting up subsidiaries 
in London and moving staff 
there to benefit from lower in- 
come tax rates - but it declined 
to name names. France’s top tax 
rate is more than 56 per cent; 
Britain's is 40 per cent. 

The most immediate reason 


British troops 
who paid the 
price of peace 

Christopher Bellamy, in the 'new’ 
Bosnia, sees the Army honour its dead 


Gorazde — From the forested 
crags that surround Gorazde 
you can see Montenegro, 12 
miles away. During the war. the 
British LIN observation posts, 
placed between the Bosnian 
Serb and Muslim armies, whose 
front lines were at most a few 
hundred metres apart, often 
woke to see the valleys below 
engulfed in mist, as if from an 
atoll in an ocean of cloud. 

The pattern was the same as 
in Sarajevo. A Muslim-con- 
trolled town - there are 30,000 
people in Gorazde -along a riv- 
er running east-west, with 
mountains rising north and 
south. From the mountains the 
Serbs fired into the city, having 
sealed both ends of the valley. 
But Gorazde was more isolat- 
ed than Sarajevo, although 
some supplies filtered in along 
tracks, and it was near the bor- 
der with rump Yugoslavia. 

Its survival under Serb siege 
from summer 1992 until early 


CORRIDOR TO GORAZDE 



1996 is almost incredible. Only 
the steepness of the mine- 
strewn slopes made it impossi- 
ble for the Serbs to capture it. 
Gorazde nearly met the fate of 
the other two eastern enclaves. 
Srebrenica and Zepa, which 
were overrun and whose men 
folk were massacred. And in the 
middle were the British peace- 
keepers. They were strictly neu- 
tral, and therefore attacked by 
both sides, performing a delicate 
military and diplomatic 
balancing act. 

The natural approach to 
Gorazde is from the cast. On 
the map, the former pocket has 
been linked by a corridor to 
M uslim territory to the west, but 
it is a crazy way to approach iL 
Engineers from I-For, the 
peace-implementation force, 
and the Bosnian government 
army are blasting a road to link 
Gorazde with the Muslim- 
Croat federation without tra- 
versing Bosnian Serb territory. 

Until it is finished, the only 
way in is a roundabout route 
through Serb land. It is still a 
barrier to local people, who fear 
arrest. Buses to Gorazde have 
been stoned at Rogatica. the 
Serb town which controls access. 

“I still get a knot in my stom- 
ach passing here," said Major 
Ian Harris, who commanded 
130 men in Gorazde from Au- 
gust 1994 to March 1995, as we 
approached the former Serb 


checkpoint by the Rogatica fac- 
tory. He and about 30 soldiers 
were gping back, now everything 
had changed, to honour then- 
dead. The four, Phillip Arm- 
strong, Martin Dowdell, Ben 
Hinton and Chris Turner, all 
from the Royal Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Regiment, died in September 
1994 when their Saxon troop 
carriers tumbled off the roads 
which snaked up the cliff-faces 
on the edge of Gorazde. 

The returning soldiers also 
honoured Shaun Ihyior, of the 
Duke of Wellington’s, the first 
British regiment in Gorazde, 
and Fergus Rennie, whose 
trackside memorial bears no 
regiment: he was SAS, killed by 
a sniper as the Serbs pushed 
south into the pockeL 

There were no Bosnian Serb 
soldiers at Rogatica now. Ve- 
hicles used to be stopped and 
searched and held forages - the 
record was 20 days. The UN, 
unlike I-For, bad to operate 
within the “consent" or local 
parties. And this local party 
could be very awkward. In the 
background was the sawmill 
where, it was said, Muslims 
had been sawn up, alive. It was 
still not a place you wanted to 
hang around. 

The road we now look fol- 
lowed the Serb push westwards, 
which had driven fleeing Mus- 
lims along the Drina valley and 
into the town. We passed the 
house of the the Serb brigade 
commander with whom Maj 
Harris had negotiated. Over 
lime, they came to trust each 
other. “We achieved an amaz- 
ing amount - a complex net- 
work of human relationships. 
They really respected us, and wc 
did some of them, sometimes." 

The observation posts were 
difficult to get to, up the steep 
trades which claimed four lives. 
The Serbs let the British take in 
their weapons, but restricted 
fuel. The British bad to use men 
and mules to supply the OPs. 
The soldiers stopped at OP 
number nine, where Ben Hin- 
ton had enjoyed working. Now 
a slab of Montenegrin marble 
records his death on 9 Sep- 
tember 1994. The Last Pbst 
echoed round the valleys. The 
second memorial lay on the oth- 
er side of town, where the three 
others had tumbled 1,000ft to 
their deaths three days later. 

The soldiers sought out an 
old friend, Osman, a local en- 
trepreneur who helped hold 
Gorazde together during the 
siege. A millionaire, with a busi- 
ness in Germany, he had smug- 
gled his classic American car out 
of Gorazde before the siege, 
and then returned to drive an 
old van round the town, col- 
lecting the dead and taking the 
wounded to hospital. Fergus 
Rennie, the SAS man, had 
lunch with Osman just before he 
died. He had sat where we now 
sat, in the garden, by the well 
which Osman used to cool the 
beer. Osman was proud of that. 


for the tax emigration are two 
measures introduced by the 
Prime Minister, Alain Juppf, 
last year, which increased the 
wealth tax by 10 per cent and 
abolished a rule that set a ceil- 
ing on the proportion of income 
any individual paid in tax. 

But the wealth tax is not the 
only factor, lo the generally 
high rates of tax and national in- 
surance contributions have to be 
added the recent possibility for 
all EU citizens to work in each 
others* countries and a weak- 
ening of French inhibitions 
about working abroad. 

In the final communique of 
this year's summit of the Group 
of Seven industrialised countries 
in Lyons. France stressed a 
clause deploring the prolifera- 
tion of tax havens. 

Since then, Mr Juppt? has 
added a reduction in the top 
rate of tax to the outline of his 
five-year fiscal reform pro- 
gramme, starting with a 2 per 
cent reduction in 1997. In 
France, where polls put unem- 
ployment and poverty at the top 
of voters' worries, reducing tax- 
es at the upper end would hard- 
ly have been considered without 
evidence that it was needed. 




may punish 
errant states 




Blind faith: Three nuns shield their eyes as they pray with the Pope at Sainte-Anne 
D'Auray, Brittany, on the second day of his visit to Fiance Photograph: Reuter 


SARAH HELM 

Dublin -■ 

Highly sensitive' plans for a 
European “stability connriT 
with punitive powers to ovexsee 
the budgets of all single-cur- 
rency countries will be laid be- 
fore Europe’s finance ministers 
in Dublin today. 

Details of the stability counr 
cfl, first proposed by Germany,, 
are likely to be seized op by 
British Euro- seep tics asproof 
that powers over fiscal policy wiD 
be tended to Brussels if the 
Government decides to join 
monetary union. The creation 
of the body is lately to fuel fears 
that Europe is back on the 
path towards federalism. 

The plan will pnt Kenneth 
Clarke, the Chancellor, on the 
defensive when hejoius the talks . 
today. Despite his evident be- 
lief that Britain should join the 
angle currency he will now 
fade new accusations that he is 
prepared to cede, sovereign 
budgetary powers. 

Bntain is also likely to come 
under hew pressure m Dublin 
to consider joining a new ex- 
change-rate mechanism in the 
run-up to the single currency. 

Outlining the stability conn- 
ed plan last night, Yves Tbibault 
de SQguy, the economic com- 
missioner, said the council 


. would have i 

tries, once ! 
monetary anion, should -their.. 
■ deficits nse above the 3 per cent 
limit, set out in theMaastricht 
treaty. - . - . ... 

Debate _is still continuing 
about the level of the fines, with 
Germaity holding out. for. the 
toughest options and France 
. seeking more flexibility. 

' The stability councd would be 
Tnarift np of firianri p minis ters nf 

EMU member countries, who . 
would take advice, about how 
countries are managing their 
budgets from the European 
Commission. 

The council would meet reg- 
ularly in Brussels to “correct" 
budget planning of individual 
states, he said. Its decisions - 
will not be subjeetto any vote 
in national parliaments but will 
be passed by qualified majori- 
tyvofe. • ^ 

Britain is not alone in ex- 
pressing doubts about the cre- 
ation of a new European body 
to govern monetary union. Sev- 
eral other states say the pro- 
posed rules, are too tough. - 

In another sign that Britain's 
partners are determined to 
forge ahead, Mrde Silguy con- 
finned that the commission is 
likely to approve a French ma- 
noeuvre to bring its budget 
deficit into line in 1997. 
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^jjpporters seek justice for captain Khan 



international 

TWA inquiry returns 

to accident theory 

Boeing crash: Sabotage ruled out as divers fail to find proof of bomb 


smrintf TwTSJUli ™ nTier ra»«swn cncket captain, waves in response to slogans chanted by supporters at a rally 
saying he should become Prime Minister. This year he launched his own parly, the Justice Movement 


DAVID USBORNE 
New Vbrk 

Experts investigating the crash 
of TWA 800 offLong Island are 
diverting their attention away 
from theories that sabotage 
might have doomed the plane 
and are concentrating again 
on the possibility of mechanical 
failure. 

The shift in focus, confirmed 
anonymously this week by offi- 
cials dose to the inquiry, once 
more puts the aircraft's manu- 
facturer, Boeing, under the 
spotlight. And it is certain to 
rekindle concerns that hun- 
dreds of jumbo jets, carrying 
thousands of passengers daily, 
may not be safe. 

More than two months after 
the tragedy, which claimed the 
lives of 230 people, the formal 
line remains the same - that 
three possible scenarios arc 
under parallel and equal scruti- 
ny: the plane was downed by a 
bomb, a missile struck it, or 
something mechanical went 
badly wrong. 

No new evidence has been re- 
covered pointing to mechanical 
failure. The theory has returned 
to the fore, however, because 
while offi cials - particularly 
agents of the FBI - have pri- 
vately favoured the bomb the- 


ory, convincing proof of a blast 
has still to be discovered. 

“We are getting absolutely 
nothing as h relates to a bomb," - 
one source told the Washington 
Posl “Things seem to be point- 

function and that is where 
investigators are concentrating 
now”. 

A rift appears to have 
opened between the two halves 
of the investigating team. 

While the FBI has made lit- 
tle secret of its belief that the 
plane was downed by a crimi- 
nal act, officials of the Nation- 
al Transportation Safety Board 
(NTSB) have not been con- 
vinced by the arguments. 

An apparent breakthrough 
over proving the bomb theory 
several weeks ago - the dis- 

teri^ inside the fuselage near 
the right wing - is now the ob- 
ject of scepticism. 

Officials note that such 
residues could have arrived in 
the plane months or years be- 
fore the crash, for instance in 
transporting rmHtary person- 
nel during the 1991 Gulf war. 

And divers scouring the 
ocean floor for remaining 
wreckage have not turned up 
any parts showing the tell-tale 
signs of an incendiary explosion. 
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such as metal pitied or dra* 
marirflil y misshapen by a blast. 

Critical to the inquiry now is 
the role that may nave been 
played by the central fuel tank 
of the airliner. The tank, with 
a capacity of 12^00 gallons, bad 
racily 50 to 100 gallons in it at the 
time of the plane's take-off- 
NTSB officials suspect that an 
electrical spark may have ignited 
fuel vapours in the tank, caus- 
ing it to erupL 

Boeing has conducted its 
own simulations and said that 
an ignition in the tank could not 
have produced a blast strong 
enough to cripple the plane as 
instantaneously as suggested 
by data from the voice 
recorders. Hie NTSB intends 
conducting its own experiments 
to test this. 

“If you get a fuel-air explo- 
sion in that tank, how does it 
vent itself?" one investigator 
was quoted as saying by the New 
York Times. “That's what we 
have to come to grips with." 

The NTSB is said to be con- 
sidering acquiring a scrapped 
747 airliner to set up an ero- 
sion in the central fuel tank. 
Thus investigators might be 
able to determine the possible 
extent of damage from such an 
occurrence. 

How a spark could have oc- 


curred in the tank is not cert ai n 
Possible causes could in chide 
electrically driven fuel monitors 
in the tank. 

Normally they do not cany 
sufficient current to cause such 
a spark. Also under scrutiny are 
the various pumps attached to 
the tank's exterior. One of 
these pumps has still not been 
retrieved. 

While the prospect grows 
that the cause of the accident 
may never conclusively be de- 
termined, investigators are un- 
der heavy pressure to make 
headway. There are big politi- 
cal stakes if sabotage is proved 
and high financial stakes for 
TWA, the air industry as a 
whole and the insurance in- 
dustry if mechanical malfunc- 
tion is found to be the cause. 

The inclination of investiga- 
tors hitherto to favour the bomb 
theory — few have given cre- 
dence to the missile scenario - 
has already led Washington to 
introduce new measures to 
tighten up security at American 
airports. 

The possibility still exists that 
divers could produce the one vi- 
tal piece of wreckage that would 
end the mystery at a stroke, par- 
ticularly a fragment of the plane 
clearly showing signs of a crim- 
inal blast. 


S Korea keeps up 
hunt for invaders 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Tokyo 

Troops in South Korea ex- 
changed fire with a fugitive 
North Korean commando yes- 
terday on the third day of a spy- 
ing saga that appears to have 
scuppered hopes of peace talks 
involving the two countries. 

Eighteen North Koreans 
have so fax been killed since 
their submarine ran aground on 
a beach near the South Kore- 
an city of Kangnung on 
Wednesday. There were no re- 
ports of new deaths or arrests 
yesterday but, the one member 
of the crew who was captured 
alive has said that as many as 
seven others may be at large. 

According to a South Kore- 
an news agency, the submarine 
was on a spy mission to a near- 
by airport and radio antennae, 
ft put ashore five commandos 


on Sunday, but came to grief 
late the next evening after pick- 
ing two of them up. Eleven of 
the dead men died in an ap- 
parent suicide pact to avoid cap- 
ture and seven others were 
shot by South Korean forces. 

President Kim Young Sam of 
South Korea said his foreign 
minister would raise the incident 
in the United Nations later this 
month. He will also consult 
with the US Secretary of State, 
Warren Christopher, who yes- 
terday expressed the wish that 
“all parties would refrain from 
taking farther provocative 
actions". 

North Korea has made no di- 
rect comment on the embar- 
rassing incidenL but radio 
broadcasts monitored in Tokyo 
yesterday denounced “South 
Korean puppets" for “provoca- 
tive action ag ai n st North Korea 
near the demilitarised zone”. 


significant shorts 


Lesotho Papandreou’s 

strike death widow ‘ruined 
toll rises his career’ 


As many as 10 men, working 
on a 4bn rand (£589ml 
project to supply South 
Africa with water and 
electricity, are said to have 
been killed in Lesotho after 
police opened fire on 2,000 
people during a labour 
dispute at the weekend. The 
official death toll was 
originally three, with 13 men 
injured. But two more 
bodies have been discovered 
at a dam near the workers' 
campsite at Butha-Buthe, 
160km from the capital 
Maseru. Halibone Peete, a ■ 
union representative, said 
that more men were missing. 
Mary Braid -Lesotho 


Nikos, the son of the late 
Andreas Papandreou, 
former leader of the Greek 
Socialists, branded his late 
father's widow, Dimitra 
Liani, as a power hungry 
vulture. Days before a dose 
national election, Nikos said 
his father's affair with the 
former flight attendant 
ruined his political career. “I 
think he regretted [this 
affair] to the day he died," 
be said “Many vultures 
show up around a powerful 
man and she was one of 

them." Renter —Athens 


Russia resists 
Nato troops 

Stationing troops and 
equipment from existing 
Nato members on the 
territory of new member 
states would be “absolutely 
unacceptable", the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov, said. But he said 
Russia had no right of veto 
on former Soviet bloc 
members joining the alliance, 
Hinting that Russian 
opposition to Nato 
expansion had softened 
following President Boris 
Yeltsin's June election 
victory. Christopher BeHamy 

Men wins 
Estonia poll 

Estonian President Lennart 
Men was re-elected after a 
specially convened electoral 
assembly finally gave him its 
backing. Mr Men was forced 
• to go through five rounds of 
voting before beating rival 
Arnold Ruutel in the second 
electoral assembly vote 
yesterday. Beater - JhHinn 


Nazi gold in 
central banks’ 

Tbns of gold looted by the 
Nazis are stored in the 
central banks of the United 
States and Britain, the 
World Jewish Congress said. 
Declassified federal 
documents show six tons are 
stored in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York 
and in the Bank of E ng l a n d 
in London, the group said. 
The group’s president has 
written to the two countries 
asking that the gold be 
returned to Holocaust 
survivors. AP - New York 

Soybean ‘risk 
to health’ 

Greenpeace is listing 

German firms opposed to 
the use of genetically altered 
soybeans in food products or 
in favour of special labelling. 
The list includes leading 
retailers and baby food 
manufacturers. Greenpeace 
opposes the new soy 
products, due to arrive later 
this year, because risks to , 

human health cannot be i 

ruled ouL Beider — Hamburg 
Letters, page 13 
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Spac^umml^Riissla's Mir space station seen from the United States craft, Attentis, as they docked above the Earth. They are expected to 
separate on Monday when the record-breaking astronaut Shannon Lucid will return to the l)S after six months in space Photograph: AP/Nasa 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Central Europe Correspondent 

The curse of the poisoned 
umbrella tip returned to haunt 
Bulgaria yesterday after the 
country’s top diplomat to the 
United Nations accused his 
own government of deploying 
dirty tricks against political 
opponents similar to those 
allegedly used against former 
dissidents. 

In an extraordinary outburst, 
Slavi Pasbovski, Bulgaria’s am- 
bassador to the UN and a fierce 
critic of the government, said 
that he had been the victim of 
a murder attempt and that he 
knew of at least one further such 
incident involving another 
senior Bulgarian diplomat 

At the same tune he accused 
the country's leaders of being 
unreconstructed communists 
who were ruining the economy 
to enrich themselves. 

‘"'While the tears of the vie- 



ESCORT LX. 


thns of communism have s till 
not dried, we have been pre- 
senting new scenarios with a 
mafia plot,” said MrPasbovskL 
“Let us ™ put an end to the in- 
famy of the Bulgarian umbrel- 
la once and for all,” he added 
in a reference to the bizarre 
killing in .1978 of Georgi 
Markov, the Bulgarian defector 
who dfed shortly after being 
stabbed in the leg by a poison- 
tipped umbrella on the streets 
of London. 

Government representatives 
in Sofia cjulckjy dismissed Mr 
Fashovskrs charges as ground- 
less, describing as “ridiculous” 
the dahn that they had been be- 
hind an apparent attempt on his 
life involving tampering with the 
steering wheel of his car. 

They also rejected the am- 
bassador’s claim that the Bul- 
garian ambassador to Albania, 
another government critic, had 
been driven off a cliff in the 
Macedonian mountains by a 
hired assassin. 

“Mr Pashovskfs allegations 
are pure flights of the imagi- 
nation," said Panteley Karas- 
sxmeonov, the foreign ministry 
spokesman in Sofia. “His con- 
duct is quite inadmissible. It is 
both ridiculous and sad that a 
high - rankin g diplomat can talk 
in such away.” 

Mr Pashovski was originally 
appointed to the United Na- 
tions post in 1992 at the behest 


£193 A MONTH. APR 7.5%. 


(Plus deposit and optional final payment.) 


enjoyed the full blessing of the 
staunchly anti-co mmunis t Pres- 
ident, Zhelyu Zhelev. 

But relations with the gov- 
ernment nosedived in 1994 
when the Bulgarian Socialist 
Party (BSP) -successors to the 
former ruling communists - 
romped to election victory. 

Since then the new govern- 
ment has consistently sought the 


removal of Mr Pashovski anda 
host of other ambassadors who 
they believed to be appointees 
from the previous regime. 
Much to their annoyance, how- 
ever, the only man in Bulgaria 
who has the power to hire and 
' fire ambassadors is President 
Zhelev - who is the govera- 
■ ment's most ardent critic • 

The result has been, a politi- 
cal- stalemate which has paral- 
ysed foreign policy and 
exacerbated the divisions be- 
tween the pro-Nato approach of 
Mr Zhelev and the more am- 
biguous Moscow-friendly ap- 
proach. of the Socialists. 

It has also - as in the case of 
Mr Pashovski - turned the 
country's foreign policy into 
farce. Unis, although he is Bul- 
garia's ambassador to the UN, 
Mr Pashovski has for two years 
running not been included on 
the government-chosen list for 
the Bulgarian delegation to the 
UN’s annual general assembly. 
It was his exclusion from the 
current assembly, indeed, that 
triggered the latest row. 

For most Bulgarians, such 
shenanigans have long since 
become away of life, adding to 
a general sense of disillusion- 
ment with the 19S9 revolution. 
With the economy in deep cri- 
sis and inflatio n set to reach 200 
per cent this year, most people 
are more concerned about how 
to make ends meek 

But the row between Mr 
Pasbovski and the government 
threatens to seriously damage 
the country's international 
standing. “Of course this sort of 
thing does us harm, but then, 
Bulgaria is a funny country” 
said a government source. 

Moderates hope the situation 
will improve after the presi- 
dential election in late October 
in which Mr Zhelev wOLnot be 
standing. 
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Escort LX l.4i 

Mileage (per annum) 

1 2,000 pn. 

Recommended retail price" 

£11,795.00 

Estimated on the road price** 

£12.430.00 

Deposit (30%) r - 

£3,729.00 



Engineers of 
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fill China’s' 
moral vacuum 
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Total amount payable 

£13,479.60 

Terra (months) ■ 

25 

Nhjmher of monihfy payments - 

24 

Momftfy payment 

£192.65 

Optional feial payment to purchase 
(Mintmum Guaranteed Future Valued) 

£5,072.00 

APR 

7.556 


To find out more about Options call 0345 55 5 222 or visit you r local Ford Dealer. 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

“Spiritual civilisation" is about 
to be launched on the Chinese 
as an all-embracing palliative for 
the country's social iDs. 

Next week, the Communist 
Party holds its annual plenum, 
a private affair which this year 
is expected to dwell on values 
in modern China. President 
Jiang Zemin, keen to shore up 
his position with the people and 
the array, has chosen “spiritu- 
al civilisation’' as the guiding 
theme. The People's Daily, the 
party mouthpiece, is paving the 
way with a series featuring a new 
generation of model workers. 

The deeds of a tax collector, 
an in d us try- and -commerce 
cadre and a bureaucrat have 
been described in detail as the 
“vivid educational material of 
socialist spiritual civilisation 
construction". 

These officials have been 
chosen to exemplify the core of 
“spiritual civilisation”: love for 
the motherland, loyalty to the 
party, care for fellow citizens, 
diligence at work (especially in- 
corruptibility) and - modishly - 

respect for the environment 

The emphasis on patriotism 
and gratitude to the party is sup- 
posed to fill the moral vacuum 
m which the Chinese find them- 
selves and to improve the 
party's image. 

More practical tenets ad- 
dress a society racked by crime, 
corruption, environmental 
damage and collaps ing family 
values. This week Lhi Jiachen, 
deputy president of the 
Supreme People's Court, ad- 
mitted crime syndicates were 
“seriously affecting the normal 
operation of our government 
and party units and adminis- 
tration" and would be the tar- 
get of the next stage of the 


“Strike Hard" anti-crime blitz. 

As part of “spiritual civilisa- 
tion”, this month was deemed 
Public Service Announcements 
Month and thus billboards and 


■:«H Sir. 




to wholesome messages. 
“Enhance consciousness of en- 
vironment, and improve the 
sanitary level of the city,” said 
one placard. 

Peking Youth Daily, China’s 
most liberal newspaper, had a 
cartoon of a lonely old woman: 
“Today, go back home and 
spend some time with your 
parents," read the caption. Wa- 
ter conservation was the theme 
of another advertisement. 

“Spiritual civilisation" has 
its more overtly political side. 
This month the Peking Youth 
Daily editor was replaced with 
a hardline propagandist, and 
Peking has implemented a plan 
to block Internet access to sev- 
eral sites, including US media, 
human-rights bodies, and 
pornography. 

Most tellingly, the govern- 
ment suspended Economic 
Work Monthly magazine, which 
published a criticism of an un- 
official leftist tract which has be- 
come known as the “10,000- 
word essay" and which attacked 
the decline of the state sector 
and the fast pace of reform. The 
author of the essay has not re- 
vealed himself, but Deng Liqun, 
an orthodox Marxist ideologue 
and former propaganda duet 
denied he had penned it. 

“Spiritual civilisation” serves 
several purposes: a media 
damp curries favour with anti- 
liberals, while anti-crime cam- 
paigns seek popular support. 

Tne question is whether 
modem Chinese notice old- 
stvle propaganda campai gn s 
like spiritual civilisation": 
among most, traditional values 
have given way to cynicism. 
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■ Q? ; 

is not the answer for Maior 


the Cindy has 
h ™ »d Soken 
■ -feCzm’t bear fiAr » I.* ^ and this time be 

^her. The £o«£^£^ IS c hfldrea away with 

over divorce BrtooklriSr^i* a S onisin g 
month And 1S doin 8 mcest this 

through the rioh^^ re S uIarI y whips 
Sg aTa^l ife Md 'y ron S s of prolong- 

oofcto r v ‘l tiscd - Mosl People doirt 
look to the church or to the law to Drovide 

dELTL ** moraJ — 

SSS’ isSS” We le ®s concerned 

develon m.? 3 ^ e ’ i ust because we 

develop our own views about what a good 

Me should be Morality is as important*! 
us as ever, albeit in a different way. 

So we shouldn’t be surprised when a 
polmcian wants to tell us how moral he and 
tosfcu plans are - as John Major did this 

Politicians are understandably keen to per- 
suade us that right (and not just the pursuit 
of power) is on their side. But when John 

& _ JOr 1 t T ed rec apture the moral high 
ground by claiming that the criterion for 
morality was tax cutting, he made a mistake. 



For a start, invoking the m-word is always a 
risky strategy; the British public is touchy 
about the kinds of moral statements it will 
accept from politicians. But more impor tan t, 
he is overstating his case - it just isn’t plau- 
sible to most people that tax cutting per se 
counts as a moral precept to be revered. The 
Prime Minister is right to try to persuade iis 
that our government is moral, but he is going 
the wrong way about it. 

Last time the Prime Minister tried 
appealing to our ethics, his Back to Basics 
campaign was spectacularly scuppered by 
the apparent lack of ethics among Tbry 
MPs. The fact that party representatives 
were haring affairs all over the place would 
not have been so much of a problem had 
the Prime Minister not staked his political 
reputation on his disapproval of all things 
adulterous. 

When politicians tty to tell us how.to live 
our lives, there is bound to be trouble. We 
don't want them, church leaders or anyone 
else to preach at us from the high ground 
— especially when they are clearly all 
capable of making the same mistakes and 
misjudgements themselves. Ian, Cindy and 
half the cast of EastEnders may well be mak- 
ing _a mess of their lives, making foolish 
decisions, and generally behaving badly 
towards each other; but at least they are 
making their own decisions and not fol- 






lowing the dictates of politicians or gov- 
ernment officials. 

Wherever we have truly important moral 
decisions to make, we want little more than 
broad guidelines from government. Beyond 
that, whether we many, when we divorce, 
whether we have abortions, who we sleep 
with, what we watch on television and 
where and who we worship should all be as 
free as possible from state intervention. 

But government can’t opt out of moral 
questions altogether; nor should it. For a start, 
we need moral behaviour and integrity from 
oar government and our politicians. One of 
the reasons Tbny Blair has made such capi- 
tal out of morality is because his own Chris- 
tian socialism is so eminently credible and 
respectable. We like the fact that he believes 
in something, and has strong moral values - 
so long as he doesn’t force them down our 
throats. In multi-caltural America, a president 
has to have some religion to get elected, even 
if most of his voters have different religions. 

John Major, too, clearly has his own per- 
sonal moral creed; decency and propriety 
matter to him greatly. But he has consid- 
erable ground to make up, and his card is 
marked by tbe rest of his party, some well- 
known members of whom have engaged in 
sleazy behaviour. Whether it be cash for 
questions, misleading Parliament or secretly 
encouraging arms deals, members of the 


Conservative^ 
done Mr Majc 
No wonder^ 
felt the need 1 
government i 
his own int 
policies' 


1 Party have not 


it the Prime Minister 
voters' views of his 
r. But be needs to prove 
r just label his favourite 
_ _ _ claim that the criterion 

for moral behav&ttr in government is tax cut- 
ting is missing the point Even the most ardent 
state slashers among us would concede that 
the advocates of tax increases to pay for the 
health service or for pensions can cite moral 
arguments in their defence. Similarly, using 
the evil red eyes to draracterise Tbny Blair is 
a great political gimmick, but it is, frankly, 
nasty, and does “moral” Mr Major no good. 
The public may agree that Tbny Blair is wrong, 
but we don’t think him eviL 
Britain could do with some moral gov- 
ernment. We need politicians who are hon- 
est, open and accountable — politicians who 
have integrity and who believe first and fore- 
most in leaving as many moral decisions as 
possible up to individuals themselves. 
Beyond that, we as voters can then decide 
which set of values we want to govern our 
communal activities, such as taxing and 
spending, for the next five years. But if we 
disagree with Mr Major over exactly where 
tax levels should be set, we don’t expect to 
be branded immoral. Governments that are 
truly moral don’t need to keep telling us so. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR- 

Britain and Europe: enemies of Brussels claim the true heritage of Churchill 


Sin Invoking the name of Winston 
Churchill to support their vision of 
Britain’s place in Europe is a 
favourite ploy of the 
Eurofederalists. The sir Tbry 
grandees in their letter (19 
September) do it three times. In fact 
Churchill made clear on many 
occasions, including the Zurich 
speech (“we are interested in but 
not absorbed”) that his vision 
explicitly excluded Britain from a 
future United States of Europe. My 
guess is that Churchill would be 
truly horrified at the defeatist 
tendency in British public life which 


sees no future for Britain except as 
pan of a Franco-German dominated 
European Union. The usual 
deprecating reference to “little 
Englanders" also comes ill from the 
six grandees. They might like to 
know that Joe Chamberlain coined 
the phrase to describe those, like the 
six, who concentrated on England’s 
immediate neighbourhood (the 
Continent) rather than on the 
“greater England” in the world 
beyond the seas. 

Those of us who long for Britain’s 
withdrawal from the EU do so in 
the knowledge that while the 


continental market is important to 
Britain, it is not unique and our 
access to it is not dependent on 
membership of the EU, any more 
than it is for the USA, Japan or 
Switzerland. We also know that the 
economic growth opportunities of 
the next mmennium lie 
overwhelmingly in the wider world 
far from the perpetual European 
squabbles. Both in this vision of 
Britain's global future and in our 
wish to avoid the dutches of the EU 
we are Churchill’s true inheritors. 
Professor SF BUSH 
Boynton, Cheshire 


Sir: The EurophUes are absolutely 
right to die Winston Churchill as 
their mentor. It was Churchill who 
took Britain into a monetary union 
in 1926 by returning to the Gold 
Standard. The result was the 
Genera] Strike, an early slump in 
UK output and an unmanageable 
external payments position from 
which we were extricated only by the 
collapse of said monetary union 
after J93I. ' 

PETER M OPPENHEIMER 
Christ. Ckurch, Oxford ■ A- 

Sir: David Sham ash (Letters, 16 


September) asks bow it is that the 
European Union can 
simultaneously ban British beef 
exports on health grounds while 
permitting its consumption in this 
country. 

The answer is very simple: the 
operation of that simple and 
wonderful concept “subsidiarity", 
which means the Government can 
opt out, saving British consumers 
from the predatory instincts of 
Brussels bureaucrats. 

GIYN FORD MEP 

( Greater Manchester East, Lab) 

Brussels 


Rfrw to sort out bullying neighbours 


Sir: Nuisance neighbours and bullies 
cause havoc and can cause mental ill 
health to their neighbours, 
particularly on densely populated 
housing estalesi“Sin bin” blocks 
have been created ££ problem 
families. These families are passed 
on to another area and take then- 
problems with. them. 

Accelerated procedures to secure 
eviction in cases of antisocial 
behaviour (leading article, 18 
September) are required. However 
Jack Straw has not made proposals 
as to how local people, tiring in tbe 
blocks, can be assisted to use their 
experience to influence neighbour - 
behaviour. 

New legislation alone cannot deal 
with anti-social behaviour. The law- 
and-order approach is a costly one. 
Par less costly and more effective is 
the community development 
approach, with elected 
neighbourhood councils. Housing 
estate tenants are encouraged to 
help to care for their own 
communities, including the elderly, 
children .and those at nsk. The 
wholequaiity oflife on the housing 
estates a improved. 

Nnisance neighbours are visited, 
mediation arranged where 
.••■^^ccssafo. Only in extreme 
^"^frations which cannot be handled 
locally wffl the police or the 
processes of eviction be used. 

TEDDY GOLD 
Director . . . 

SchooTCbuncUs UK 
London N3~ 


.Sin Your article “Labour targets 
liberals on crime” (19 September) 
ontiines Jack Straw's accusation 
-that the Probation Service has “lost 
. touch with public thinking” 
concerning young offenders. 

Youth crime will not be reduced 
by rigorous enforcement or severe 
sentencing. 

■ Research has emerged 
indicating that the programmes 
designed and implemented by the 
Probation Service perform over 20 
per cent better than custody. 

Many persistent young offenders 
have chaotic and often tragic lives; 

£ a rents and schools will have had 
ttle influence and the young 
person’s priority will be surviving in 
what they see as a hostile world. A 
comprehensive programme to 
reduce criminality amongst young 
people should include guidelines 
and practical support for those 
parents who are having most 
difficulty in raising their children. 

Political spokespeople, on both 
sides, manage to reinforce the 
public belief that only harsher 
treatment can work. 

The public is being misinformed 

unrealistic rotations. The 
Probation Service remains 
committed to the concept of being 
“lough on crime and tough on the 
causes of crime”. 

ARNOLD BARROW 
Chief Probation Officer 
Suffolk Probation Sendee 
Ipswich 


Scandal of child labour in Britain 

Sir The prosecution of a company 


lly employing 
t, 17 


(report, 
slights the 

situatioirfeftinndreds of thousands 
of exploited jefeild workers 
throughout fee United Kingdom. 

Evidence from all over Britain 
confirms tbe same story - that 
children^ some as young as 10, are 
working at the expense of their 
health and schooling. 

Enforcement of the UK’s 

patchwork of laws on child 
employment is virtually non- 
existent, and prosecutions of 
employers are the exception rather 
than me rale. 


In December 1995 Anti-Slavery 
Internationa] helped to convene a. 
conference at the House of 
Commons to discuss the issue of 
child labour in the UK. 

But the Government seems 
determined jg press ahead with its 
own respons&ip the problem, 

iken existing child 
abour laws ,6y allowing children to 
be emplpye^on a Sunday. This is 
not the answer. 

We neeiFsIrong laws, and a . . 

strong coraStinent to enforce 
those lawsC;-. 

JONXmAEpSLAYBROUGH 
Anti-SlavcfyTntemational 
London 


The beauty of Bath — and the fifths 

impro 1 
The 


Sin Ufe a man married to a 
benutifrii wife for too long; Miles 
Kington fe-qukk to see the faults 
;. -wj to Ignore the beauty (A pretty 
^i&gcsfawash with criticism , 17 

It makbe unreasonable to expect 
him to realise that the Bath City 
CbuncSfce critidscS went out of 
existence some six months ng P a 
local Mifeiiient .riiake-up which 
nwrglSpdh. Wmsdyte and ff ° f 

“ *whea he accuses that 
allowing a swimnungpoo* 
i $.2 result of a failure of a 
" . fie could out 'be more 
closure was actually the 
£tm refurbishment and 




rove mem scheme. 

ja itself was closed for 
bathing for health reasons so®e 
years ago, but the intervening period 
has seen the opening of a new 
swimming pool, and the new council, 
Bath & North East Somerset, has 
just submitted a bid for lottery 
funding to recreate the spa for the 
millennium. 

TONYduSAUTOY 
Chief Executive 
Bath & North East Somerset 
Bath 



Bonus jokes: Juaruta Waterman as Gwendolen in Tafawa Theatre’s 
production of ‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ Photograph: Format 

Wilde card in a play of racial harmony 


Sin Your article on multi-racial 
casting in the theatre (19 
September), prompted by Sonia 
Swaby playing Nancy in Other, 
quotes an Equity spokesman as 
saying: “I can’t think of something 
like this happening in the West End 
before.” 

He cannot have seen tbe Thlawa 
Theatre’s all black cast playing The 
Importance of Being Earnest at the 
Bloomsbury Theatre in 1989. It was 
a deliciously fresh production of a 
play all too often weighed down by 
its own reputation, and it would 
doubtless nave appealed to my 
grandfather Oscar Wilde, outsider 
and iconoclast that be was, to see his 
acute soda! comment updated. 

He could not* however, have 
anticipated the double entendre in 
Gwendolyn and Gediy’s frosty 
exchange: "When I see a spade I call 


it a spade.” -“I am glad to Sty that 
I have never seen a spade,” and the 
bonus joke in OtiSy’s question to 
Algy: **You dear romantic boy ... 1 
hope your hak carls naturally,” both 
of which nightly cracked up a 
predominantly Mack audience and 
occasionally the casL 
MERLIN HOLLAND 
London, SWI1 

Sin David Lister surely confuses the 


point about black/white casting. 
When a play or film is about 
characters whose race is specified 
and where race is central to the 
theme, the race of the actor is 
relevant But in most cases race is 
not relevant and there is no reason 
why a black actor should not play 
the part of Henry IV or Jimmy 
Porter. 

Drama invites its audience to 
suspend disbelief. The race of the 
actors is only a factor in a racist 
society. Ira Aldridge was a 
celebrated African American who 
was renowned throughout the world 
as a Shakespearian actor. 

LINDA BELLOS 
London N4 

Sir: A blade Nancy is accepted 
because audiences can acknowledge 
that she and B31 could have met and 
could have become lovers. Try a 
black Queen Elizabeth L, Victoria or 
Henry V and you will soon see that 
audiences are not colour-blind - 
though they may not be colour- 
prejudiced. 

The context matters. If it doesn't, 
.why can we not see a white actor 
play Othello - without make-up? 
COLIN V YOUNG 
Kidderminster, 

Hereford and Worcester 


New Labour, old Tory, ancient Liberal 


Sin There has been much 
discussion in your columns 
suggesting that the new Labour 
party is the Victorian Libera! Party 
reborn. 

Surely Tbny Blair is a latter-day 
19th-century Tory, with his 
emphasis on paternalism towards 
the working classes (Shaftesbury, 


Disraeli) and “caring”, while 
Margaret Thatcher and John Major 
are modem Gladstones pursuing 
stringent finan cial policies (low 
taxation, kwjmbtic expenditure). 


free trade an 
forces. 

RUTH WINSTONE 
London SW8 


unfettered market 
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Letters may 
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Time to write a 
new role for UN 

Sin The key objective of the United 
Nations remains, as it was in 1945, 
to prevent war and maintain peace 
and international security. But the 
high- profile failures in Somalia, 
Rwanda and Bosnia have shown 
that preventing the internal conflicts 
of today’s world cannot be done by 
an under-resourced UN aloue. A 
new approach is required. 

In tins context, Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali is right that governments have 
yet to define the role of the UN in 
the new post-Cold War international 
order (report, 17 September). Yet 
amidst the furore surrounding his 
future, this important consideration 
appears to have been overlooked. 

The UN should be the framework 
within which a wide range of 
specialist actors, including UN 
rodies, governments, regional and 
non-governmental organisations, 
churches and businesses, can 
contribute to the cause of peace. 

The aim should be to build a 
network of concern involving tbe 
participation of a wide cross-section 
of the international community. The 
UN should be the forum which co- 
ordinates the range of actions, 
provides their legitimacy and 
ensures their coherence, consistency 
and accountability -not least that of 
Naio in Bosnia. 

There is a real opportunity now 
for the international community to 
develop i a new approach to 
preventing conflict, which addresses 
its root causes and enables the 
building of sustainable peace. The 
danger is real that this chance will 
be lost unless governments which 
have hitherto been reluctant to offer 
support ensure that the UN has the 
calibre of personnel and the 
financial backing it so badly needs. 
The strongest possible Secretary- 
General and an effective secretariat 
are essential. 

FRANK JUDD . 

(Lord Judd ofPortsea) 

Senior Fellow, Saferworid 
London WC1 


Name of the Rock 

Sin Apart from Israel, whose origin 
in revelation must put it hors 
cimcours, none of the examples of 
countries named after persons, 
which Stephen Gould gave in his 
letter (19 September), has the 
antiquity of Gibraltar's naming after 
Ihrik ibn Zeyad as Jebei Ihrik, or 
T&rik’s mountain. 

EDWIN YEATS 
Leeds 


Fiscal propriety 

Sin John Major is eager to explain 
tbe moral basis of his tax cuts. Can 
he now square the circle, and 
<*Tplain the moral bass of his 
doubling the National Debt. 
SIMON BRADLEY 
London SE7 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


N O argument; everybody 
agrees? terrible nonsense 
got up by the media; all 
right? That was the gist of Mal- 
colm Rifkind's response to the 
grandees’ letter in this newspa- 
per on the subject of Europe. 
Well that’s reassuring. But I’m 
afraid it’s also hooey. The ant> 
Brussels Tbries - whose press 
fens poured buckets of steaming 
tale over the grandees yesterday 
- are now so numerous and 
well-organised that Norman 
Lamont must be right in saying 
that it has become inconceivable 
that a Tory government would 
take Britain into monetary 
union, at least for years ahead. 
It would split the party so badly 
that such a government would 
be Kkely to fefl. 

The Independent’s confed- 
erahst blueprint, published ear- 
lier this year, shows at least one 
way in which a secure relation- 
ship could be made democra- 
tic and not too burdensome. 
But I’ve just received an alter- 
native suggestion from Mr John 
Spencer of Pimlico, who calls 
for the pound to be integrated 
with the US dollar instead, 
adding: “Obviously this pre- 
supposes a vast constitutional 
shift as we move forward to 
become tbe 51st state of the 
Union by, let’s say, the ter- 
centenary of the American 
Declaration of Independence 
in 2076.” Certain “powerful 
interests in London and Wash- 
ington”, he promises, are 
engaged on a feasibility study 
and he wants to start a new 
party called America Now. He 
doesn’t seem to be joking. 

The best experience of the 
week, by far, was lunch yester- 
day with the great Russian cel- 
list and conduanr Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich. It was hosted by the 
BBC’s Music Magazine and the 
maestro was in formidable 
form’ rattling off anecdotes 
about Sibelius, Shostakovich 
and Prokofiev, all of whom he 
knew, to his younger days -he’s 
69 - Rostropovich composed 
music hims elf; why had he not 
persevered? Well he bad gone 
to listen to the first perfor- 
mance of Shostakovich's Eighth 
Symphony and rushed home to 
compose one of his own. After 
a while, he took stock of what 
he lad written. “It was very near 
to Shostakovich’s Eighth ... but 
much worse, "said the maestro. 
Then, in 1945, he heard 


Prokofiev’s Fifth Symphony ... 
rushed home, wrote a scherzo. 
“Very near Prokofiev ... but 
much worse.” So he stopped 
and became a conductor, or as 
he rather alarmingly put it, a 
prostitute: “fa music, I have 
many loves.” 

Listening to him were Colin 
Matthews, whose second cello 
concerto, written for him, was 
premiered fay the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra to wild 
applause earlier in the week, 
and James MacMillan, the 
young Scottish composer whose 
concerto he premieres early 
next month. Rostropovich was 
eloquent about new music and 
how it often wasn't immedi- 

The anti-Brussels 
Tories, whose press 
fens poured steaming 
bile over the grandees 
yesterday, won’t let a 

Tory government 
take us into monetary 
union for years 


ately recognised by people. He 
told a story about going to Lon- 
don to perform Shostakovich's 
second cello concerto 
(“absolute genius composition”) 
and to receive a gold medal for 
the composer. The next day, a 
London newspaper asserted 
that had the concerto been 
heard before the medal was 
awarded, Shostakovich wouldn't 
have got it. The moral perhaps, 
was kindly aimed at MacMillan, 
whose first opera got a pretty 
savage critical bashing at this 
year’s Edinburgh Festival 
Earlier, being a bit of a philis- 
tine materialist. I'd asked what 
it actually cost to commission, 
say, a cello concerto these days. 
The answer was around £7.000, 
rising to only £25,000 for a 
world-renowned composer such 
as Tippett. If you compare thal 
to advances for books from 
popular authors, or what top 
painters can earn per canvas, it 
seems mildly shocking. Why 
don't people commission new 
music more? Britain has. after 
all some of the world's most 
interesting new composers. 


Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


She was always such a badass. She wore cowboy boots, had long 
blonde hair down to her waist and stole other people's boyfriends 

- Former classmate of the actress Gwyneth Paltrow, star of die film 
‘Emma’ 

If somebody sits in front of a tape recorder over a period of fire 
years and then objects to my use of his words, then what's it all 
about? — Humphrey Carpenter discussing his controversial biog- 
raphy of Lord Fancier former Archbishop of Canterbury 

I long to be un-sensible. I long to be wanton - Sue MacGregor 
of the Radio 4 "Today* programme 

We should be very, very sceptical about what we read in the papers 

- Martin McGainness. Sinn Fein strategist, on speculation of a new 
IRA. ceasefire 

Mind you, Hugh Gaitsfceli was a very good dancer. And to me, 
that is more important than politics in a man -Barbara Castle, 
on the late Labour leader 

Power-mad, sycophantic, poison dwarf with fruit-bat ears— that s 
me - Ian Hislop 
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living 

Win a trip in the Jane Austen Tardis courtesy of the 



J ane Austen was no slouch when it 
came to the coining of pithy catch - 
lines. You don’t have to stretch the 
fancy vejry far to imagine a cinema 
poster for Pride and Prejudice adorned 
with “ft is a truth universally acknowl- 
edged that a single man in possession 
of a good fortune, must be in want ot 
a wife”. Well, yes, all right ... that aught 
prove a little too elegant for contem- 
porary tastes. After its passage through , 
the colonic bureaucracy of the mar- 
keting department it would probably 
look different - “He’s loaded^ He s 
loathsome. He’s looking for love", per- 
haps, or “He’s got the means but is he 
too mean to many?”. The point is that 
Austen would have understood the 
impulse to pitch the essential core of 
the stoiy to the audience. But even if 
she was broadminded about the cin- 
ema’s commercial impulses, I think she 
might have taken a slightly giddy turn 


at the sight of the catehline for the 
recent film of Emma: “This little 
eupid’s no angel", if my recollection is 
correct, a piece of copy that accompa- 
nies a winsome photograph of the 
film's star, Gwyneth Paltrow, looking as 
puckish as she can manage. 

This isn't the only pitch made to 
potential ticket-buyers. Both the trailer 
and the poster use the word “timeless’’ 
to refer to the story, a word also 
employed in the trailer for a forthcom- 
ing movie version of Jane Eyre. Obvi- 
ously, “timelessness” is deemed to be a 
tempting commodity for cinema-goers, 
which is slightly paradoxical when you 
consider that time, above all, is what a 
period film offers you. In one sense, 
these films aren't timeless at al 1 - they 
are time-crammed, bulging with history, 
or what passes fork in Hollywood (long 
dresses and nobody saying “yeah”). 
Wouldn’t it be more logical to trumpet 


THOMAS SUTCLIFFE 



these virtues — “Jane Austen’s wonder- 
fully dated story", say, or “as old-fash- 
ioned as they come", particularly because 
such films (quite unlike the novels on 
which they are based) necessarily exploit 
a nostalgia for vanished manners and 
modes of life. When you read Emma , the 
past has no opportunity to impress you 
as an escape from the present — because 


unless specifically mentioned, thejpara-. 
phemalxa of period is effectively invisi- 
ble. When you watch Emma, however, 
everything must be present and correct, 
and the negligible elements of any scene 
- the shape of the tea -cups or the cut of 
a bodice, jostle for your approval. We 
watch in large part because we d esire to 
be out of our own time, and anachronism 
-which might be the best demonstration 
of a work’s genuine timelessness - is per- 
ceived as a breach of contract (those who 
talk about the “timeless” qualities of 
Shakespeare are quite often the same 
people who moan grumpily about mod- 
ern dress productions). 

Naturally, the attention we pay is highly 
selective - the implicit presence of mod- 
ern dentistry and modem detergents 
would mily be troubling to the most deter- 
mined. refugee from the ^)th century. And 
while a film based on the life of George 
Washington might be brave enough to 


arty eno ugh to relish the accuracy of a 
Erode coat, it would almost certainly draw 
the line ail exposing the president’s 
wooden false-teetb. In a similar vein, as 
Adam Mars- Jones pointed out on our 

Ffim pages Last week, every director of an 
Arret en adaptation has to decide whether 
servants are a pleasing accessory to the 
dream or an emb arrassment we don’t 
quite know how to cope with. 

The copywriters, I would guess, don’t 
have such matters in mind. They are sim- 
ply using “timeless” as a euphemism for 
classic, a son of chronological superla- 
tive - the word is a shorthand for say- 
ing something like “so good that the pas- 
sage of time has had no effect on it”, as 
well as offering a mild reassurance that 
you’ll still enjoy it But even here the 
phrase raises some questions. For a 
species that can never quite forget its 
own mortality, the idea that something 


is exempt from the fetal tick of the dock 
has an obvious appeal Jane Austen^the 
woman, wasn’t tuneless but) her comedy 
has proved itself so; perhaps we should 
buy a ticket in the hope of getting in on 
the secret. But what would it be for a 
work to be genuinely timeless, to pass 
through the years without any abrading 
friction whatever, so that it registered on 
an audience In 1996 exaettyj^if had a 
hundred or even 500 yearsfehrfipr? Is 
such a work even conceiyabte? 

“Timeless” doesn’t worryaboutsuch 
issues because it has sm^plei' business in 
hand, encouraging cinema-goers with a 
coded guarantee of antiquity. Strictly 
speaking, a work written last year might 
be equally “timeless”, equally resistant 
to temporal decomposition, but it would 
never be described as such because it 
would be a false bill of gootfe. “ThiKAess” 
actually means “timeful”, and you only 
achieve that by waiting patiently. 
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Carma Hinton is one 
American who can - 
claim to understand 
the Chinese protest 
movement -she grew 
up there during the 
Cultural Revolution. 

She tells Isabel Hilton 
about her sax-year 
mission to give a voice 



I n the first few moments of her remarkable 
documentary on Tiananmen, Carina Hin- 
ton’s narration says, “When individuals stand 
up to power, they bring the lessons that 
power has taught them and the harm it's done 
them." It’s a thought that sets the interpretative 
framework for the next 90 minutes, a scrupulous, 
sometimes lyrical and deeply moving examina- 
tion of the tragedy of the Beijing spring and the 
attitudes - on both sides - that brought the 
tragedy about 

Standing up to power and changing society is 
something of a theme for Carma Hinton, a theme 
matured in two generations of her family and 
tempered by her own persona! history. “People 
listen to my accent and try to guess where Tm 
from,” she says. “They never get it The closest 
anyone has got is Turkey." The accent is, in fact 
Chinese, but it's unguessable because in outward 
appearance the well-groomed Ms Hinton is a 
poised, middle-class American. But her English 
was learned, first patchily and reluctantly in Bei- 
jing,. then, with dogged application, in the United 
States where she went to study in her late teens. 
It remains lightly - and strangely - accented. 

Until she went to the United States, she was. 
as nearly as it’s possible for someone who was 
technically a foreigner to be, a product of the 
People's Republic of China. That she was bom 
in China was the result of her parents’ desire for 
social change. Her mother's family she describes 
as “left, liberal, establishment". Her father, 
William Hinton, was an American agriculturalist 
who went to China on a contract with UNRRA 
.(the now defunct United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) in 1947. There, 
in a village called Longbow, he witnessed the 
beginnings of the Chinese Communist Party's 
land reform. 

The Communists did not establish control over 
the whole of China until 1949, but they experi- 


Ganna Hinton (right): the events 
were jest a stage tor TV anchormen 
Photograph: tony Buckingham 


mented with their serial policies in the liberated 
areas. Hinton was deeply impressed and bis book, 
Fanshen , was to become one of the classics of the 
Chinese revolution. The Hintons stayed on 
beyond William Hinton's UNRRA contract, 
anxious to contribute to the success of the revo- 
lution. Then, in 1953, William, irritated by the 
predominance of the Russian “experts” who had 
arrived in large numbers to ensure that Stalin’s 
ideas were respected by this fledgling Commu- 
nist state, returned to the United States. His wife 
stayed behind, content with her leaching job in 
Beijing and waxy of a homeland that was, by then, 
in the grip of McCarthyism. Young Carma stayed 
with her and grew up the Chinese way. 

“When I was really small. I had a Chinese 
nanny and I spoke only Chinese. After that, I 
refused to speak English, so my mother had to 
speak to me in Chinese.” She attended primary 
and secondary school, conscious that she was 
called a waiguoren (far country person) but not 
knowing which far country she came from. It 
wasn't until the Cultural Revolution, when 
Carma Hinton was in high school, that her iden- 
tity became a problem. 

“People have the impression that foreigners 
were directly attacked in the Cultural Revolution, 
but that wasn't the case, at least not in the begin- 
ning. Those who were married to Chinese - 
mostly women - were attacked because it was a 
way of getting at their Chinese husbands. But 
later foreigners got Involved with various factions 
-then rival factions would kidnap them and hand 
them over to the police." In the early stage, in 
her own school, Carma observed that the Red 
Guards were the children of the party elite. “They 
analysed all the pupils on the basis of their class 
background. When they came lo me, they didn’t 
really know what to say.” As the Cultural Revo- 
lution progressed. Carma and her friends found 
their own voice - their criticisms were directed 



at the absolutist style of the Red Guards. “We 
were a very close group of friends and we all had 
ideas for change and for educational reform, but 
we were against the oppressive style of politics 
of the Red Guards ” Hmton was never physical iy 
attacked in the Cultural Revolution, but she was 
verbally abused and it became clear, as events 
unfolded, that being an American was a liability 
not just to her but, more importantly, to her 
friends. She decided to leave. 

Perhaps it was that experience that informed 
her understanding of Tiananmen in 2 989 - that 
and a frustration with the blanket, and yet she 
felt, uninformative coverage of the events that she 
watched with her husband and fellow filmmaker, 
Richard Gordon, on American television. “As I 
was watching it I realised that hardly any Chi- 
nese got to finish a sentence, let alone a whole 
idea. The big anchormen went in and they 
became the heroes who discovered the story - the 
events, the buildings and the people were just a 
stage set for them. Since I knew lots of people 
from my childhood, I knew there were lots of dif- 
ferent opinions on how to go about change and 
how to get more power for individuals, but none 
of that came through.” The idea of making her 
own film came gradually. “I was reluctant. I knew 
it would be hugely difficult and I wasn't about to 
rush off there and make a film. I knew it would 
lake years and that I would be attacked from all 
sides. But what finally tipped me into it was the 
fact that the opinions of the people who look part 
just weren't getting through. 1 wanted to widen 
the spectrum of voices. So often China is seen in 
black and white terms - in this case, the evil gov- 
ernment and the heroic students. It wasn't the 
reality. I felt people should be able to understand 
China in the same terms that they understand 
themselves, not as something alien or different” 

It did take years - six years, in fact And she 
has been attacked from all sides. The Chinese 


government responded with furious protest 
when the film was shown in Hong Kong and New 
York. And the student leaders in exile accused 
her of being in league with the government If 
she finds it amusing, if s because that is the paint 
that the film makes. This is not a documentary 
of black hats and white hats: it’s a meticulous 
retelling of a protest that was drawn towards 
bloody confrontation because the voices in the 
square - voices like Chai Ling, the student leader 
whose emotional interview with an American 
reporter features large in the documentary - 
were unable to back down. It was a matter not 
just of the compulsion of their own power it was 
also that (heir political ideas were as absolute as 
the hardliners in the government they dreamed 
of overthrowing. 

“The students ail ask me, ‘What can we do 
next?’ ” sobs Chai Ung, days before the crack- 
down. “How can I tell them that what we are 
hoping for is bloodshed. .. only when the square 
is awash with blood will China awake.” Reform- 
ers on the government side, led by Zhao Ziyang, 
tried desperately to defuse the confrontation, 
only to go down, in the face of student intransi- 
gence, to the hardliners. Chai ling got her blood- 
shed, but as others died or went to jail, she her- 
self escaped to a new life in the United States. 
She refused to be interviewed for the film. 

“The tragedy was,” says Carma Hinton, “that 
in 1989, the reformers were moving away from 
the view that social protest was the result of 
enemy action. They argued that it was a normal 
part of any society and if they had won out, the 
idea that protest was normal and could be dealt 
with would have been established. It might not 
have ended in tragedy." 

Ganna Hinton and Richard Gordon’s 
documentary The Gate of Heavenly Peace" 1 
will be shown on BBC I tonight at 9pm 


OK, Liam is a bit spacey but more than that, heb Kearny. One right we had a little snog 


I iam Gallagher is growing wings- He 
I will live with me until they are folly 
Ldeve loped. At the moment they are 
just blushes beside each shoulder blade. 
They are coming to the surface, slowly 
but surely. It was the itching of the 
nascent buds that drove him mad and 
made Oasis cancel the American tour. 
It will only be a few weeks before the 
wings burst through his cagoule and 
unforl above his head. 

I invited him to room with me because 
I have ray wisdom teeth coming through 
at the moment. I know what he's going 
through and I thought that we could whine 
and complain and knock back Ibuprofen 
together. Patsy will come over whenever 
she can to comfort us, but at the moment 
she's filming in LA She's an excellent 
mother and very sweet, a real girl’s girt. 


She doesn't mind her fiance living with 
another woman. She knows that these are 
not wings of desire. I don't want him to 
be my fella, I just want to see his feathers. 

While wc wait for the wings to sprout. 
I’ve been playing him lots of records, any- 
thing and everything but The Beatles. He 
complained ai first stuck his firigeis in bis 
ears and refused to listen. Now he’s mad 
for Blondie and really getting into the 
Seventies singer-songwriters. He's going 
to talk it over with the rest of the band, 
but it looks likely that the new record will 
be very Cariy Simon influenced. James 
Taylor and Dr John are helping us write 
songs at the moment. 

Still. I know he misses the Tubs. Some- 
times, when I come home, 1 can hear 
Abbey Road floating down the stairs. I 
walk into the kitchen and catch him fix- 


EMMA FORREST 



ing a steak sandwich to the strains of 
“Polythene Pam”. So we've agreed a deal 
whereby he only listens to George Har- 
rison's songs until the wings are fully 
formed. Apart from that, it's all non- 
Beatles. I don't want to stunt Liam's wing 


capacity by only feeding him one thing. 
He's a good boy. He is also a naturally 
melancholy boy. I mean, yes, he's a mad- 
head, but he also feels this incredible 
nostalgia, this yearning, for a music and 
time that he never experienced in the 
first place. He meets all these starry A- 
list types, and he gels excited, but even 
while he's sharing his drugs with them, 
he often feels very lonely. 

I make sure we play a game every day. 
Liam has an incredible imagination and 
we have a lot of make-believe fantasies 
about being in The lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe. I don't have a big wardrobe in 
my house, so he hides behind curtains and 
in the linen cupboard and I put on silvery 
make-up and try to scare him. I think we 
dick so well because wc have both been 
accused of being space cadets when, in 


fact, wc just have radically short attention 
spans. OK. Liam is a little bit spacey but, 
more than that, he’s dreamy. One night 
we had a little snog and he was the most 
amazing kisser. His mouth moved so 
softly and simply, as if he were thinking 
about Lennon and The Lion and chips and 
Marlon Brando and nothing at all. 

Everything in his head is unrelated. He 
knows he loves Patsy, he knows he loves 
the band and Noel and his Mam. but he 
doesn’t put it all together. He loves them 

with all his heart, buL apart from his Mam, 

they remain disconnected from him 

We've talked it over and Liam feels bad 
about the bust-up with Noel and ducking 
out of their concerts for the rest of the 
year. Bu i he’s sick of being a pop star He 
has decided to concentrate his efforts on 
becoming a better human being; This is 


the re-berth, not the re-union. Liam is only 
-3. He is not the saviour of the British 
music industry. He is The Saviour. I'm liv- 
ing with The Saviour. 

When the feathers first began to oeen 

« 4 ¥ hl 1 wondcred if he could carry it 
off. They were so downy and soft, so pale. 
They caught all the light in the roonJand 
made ha shoulders glow a soft champagne 

SSSS*™ 1 be would think theywlre 
too giddy. In fact, they have become very 
imposing and majestic. As he's calmed 
down, the wings have folly developed 
They’re beautiful Liam has blow dried 
them into a mod feather cut. He’s stand- 
«ng out on the balcony now, 
fhghL You ve never seen anything like iL 

rvne IS |f 1 h!?fl? :r * threa if l to to 
SL^5T Br D , amon torn Blur, 
Damon had better not look up. 
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Whether photographing penises or pistils, 
Robert Mapplethorpe placed sexua ity on a 
jedestal of almost sacramental significance. 
M what was he really trying to capture 
with his camera? Andrew Graham-Dixon looks 
beneath the surface images of the Hayward 
Gallery's retrospective, while, below, 

Serena Mackesy eavesdrops on public 
reactions to Wednesday^ private view 



Fleur du mat: Robert Mapplethorpe's Cal la Lfly' © 1987, The Estate of Robert Mapplethorpe, from ‘Pistils’, Jonathan Cape, 1996 


R obert Mapplethorpe trace satidlhat ‘the kiss of death, 
in art, is sentimentality’' . Richard, a photograph taken 
in 1979, is proof of what he meant by that. It is cer- 
tainly the least sentimental and most unpleasant 
exhibit in the Hayward Gallery’s retrospective of 
Mapplethorpe's work. At a glance, placed as it has been on 
the end of a long row of other pictures, of marry different 
subjects, it looks like it might be a photograph of a scarred 
wall in some battle-torn place. Then you notice three rather 
peculiar, bulbous protuberances, two at the bottom and one 
at the top of the picture. They are blotched and bloated 
and flecked by traces of a dark stain or seepage of some 
kind. Because the photograph is in black and white, it is 
initially unclear whether these shapes are organic or oth- 
erwise. Then, with some reluctance, the mind resolves what 
the eyes have seen. This is a picture of a man’s lacerated 
penis and testicles, strapped into a genital equivalent of the 
stocks. It is a picture of Richard, in extremis. 

**Sex is the only thing worth living for,” Mapplethorpe 
declared, with bravado. Did he really believe it? We know 
that even he, polymorphous^ perverse libertine though he 
was, decided that Richard’s notion of the best good time 
imaginable was not for him. Patricia Morrisroe, in her 
recent, anthropologically interesting book about the photo- 
grapher and his circle, Mapplethorpe: A Ufe , describes the 
moment when he came to that decision. After photo- 
graphing Richard, Mapplethorpe was told that it was his 
own turn to submit to the ritual; “He placed the device over 
his genitals and tried to divorce himself from the reality of 
the situation, which was that a man in curly wig and tights, 
who was flying high on LSD, was holding a scalpel in his 
hands. ‘Okay,’ Mapplethorpe said, panicking. Tm not get- 
ting off on this. It’s not my thing.’ A moment or two later 
andi. perhaps, it no longer would have been. 

Mapplethorpe photographed feces and flowers as well 
as genitalia, but sex will always be the subject matter with 
wtuch his name is most readily associated. A photograph 
such as Bichard testifies to a life spent in quest of unusual 
and extreme sexual experience. It has the air of a piece of 
evidence brought back to prove that such worlds of inge- 
nious strangeness do truly exist. But such photographs, 
although they are what he is known for, are relatively rare 


in Mapplethorpe’s portfolio. Given his reputation, the 
majority of Mapplethorpe's pictures now seem almost 
shockingly devoid of sexual intensity. 

Men squat on plinths, human exhibits morosely collab- 
orating in their own aestheticisation. Elsewhere, they are 
anatomised. A flexed muscle, a shaven head, a smooth, 
copper-coloured back - elements of the body are dwelt 
upon, by the photographer, with a cool, dandy's relish. 
Mapplethorpe sought out men who looked like sculptures 
and then photographed them as someone might photo- 
graph works of art, aiming to bring out the fineness of the 
detail. Had be lived a different life, the nearly religious qual- 
ities of his approach might have been noted more often. 
Mapplethorpe marvels at the beauty of which the human 
form is capable, much as earlier, more transcendentally 
min ded American artists had wondered at the paradisial 
beauty of nature. 

Mapplethorpe's pictures of the male nude do not often 
seem touched by desire. Nor do they seem intended to 
inspire it in others. Despite the occasional act of calculated 
outrageousness - the most notorious example of which is 
the self-portrait in which be photographed himself with a 
huDwhip inserted, handle first, into ms own anus - his imag- 
ination had a naturally abstract, almost Platonic cast to it. 
The people he photographed were archetypes of what he 
perceived to be either perfection or perfect strangeness. Lit 
to the point where they are almost overlit, faces in 
Mapplethorpe’s photographs become disembodied, 
abstracts of physiognomy like the feces of angels. Ken and 
Robert , a hairless white man and a hairless black man, seen 
bust-length, in profile, are photographic negatives of one 
another but twins in their weirdness. Doris Saatchi is yet 
stranger, a spotlit creature from an apparition, a metallic 
phantom, with her platinum hair, her melancholy and her 
air of withdrawn malignity. 

The way in which Mapplethorpe’s pictures have been dis- 
played at the Hayward leaves much to be desired. The works 
have been crowded on to the walls and often double-hung. 
Each one has, by this strategy, been reduced to an element 
in a curator's collage. This makes the photographs read as 
information rather than images, and feus denatures Map- 
plethorpe by making him look like some archivist of the gay 


scene - a documentary photographer in the same slight 
mould as that recorder of the Californian homosexual com- 
munity, Nan Goldin. The crowding together of his works 
also fatally obscures Mapplethorpe's chief talent as a pho- 
tographer, an essentially classical ability to create memo- 
rable single images, with something of the quality of icons. 

Mapplethorpe brought the same cool and decadent chic 
to all that he photographed. He was not, as is sometimes 
claimed, one of the veiy greatest photographers. But he 
was an extremely good one. He managed to force his obses- 
sions into an imagery that was, inimitably, his, with the 
result that he (just as surely as, say, Diane Arbus) created 
his own homogeneous photographic universe. There is a 
self-possessed, elegant, prickly quality about all his best 
photographs. They are not necessarily all photographs of 
sex, although sexuality is usually implied in some form, 
whether Mapplethorpe is photographing the pistils of 
flowers, or a pair of testicular cacti poised atop a great 
penDe vase, or red-eyed Donald Sutherland, looming out 
at you from the wall like a threat. But, whatever the sub- 
ject, Mapplethorpe’s photographs are all pictures of dif- 
ference, of a proud and independent weirdness. It is as if, 
by taking pictures, he hoped to create an alternative world, 
a place of higher oddity, among whose creatures he him- 
self might live at peace. 

His most intriguing and original pictures are his pictures 
of men’s penises, of which, as might be expected, there are 
many. The penis, as photographed by Mapplethorpe, is like 
some curious plant that grows unaccountably and extraor- 
dinarily out of men’s bodies. Paradoxically, his predatory, 
erectile flowers have more of the expected qualities of 
penises, while his penises are so erotically weird they seem 
inhuman, like some parasite species that has managed to 
graft itself on to the human form. Man in a Polyester Suit , 
a mild but somehow shocking photograph of a man’s penis 
simply han g in g out of his flies, expresses this most clearly. 
The penis looks like an elephant’s trank, not really human 
at all - certainly not civilised. Mapplethorpe’s subject, in 
photographs such as these, is the gap between our sexual 
selves and our everyday, social selves. 

Because of his complicated, almost touching affection for 
the penis, Mapplethorpe photographed it in a way that com- 


‘Now,’ said a queenly man accompanied by a trio of hippy dresses, ‘wash your hands’ 

G . art-Iovcrc. They’D gff rtwwffi mnw* w i-rf cwnpankw walked over to the label at the aid off fee ronj walked stndxmsfy np a li 
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Ifceof&eartisf’s portraits . “Ws 


shiny purple suit holding conn wu^^ 
suits, ^lahrays prdexT be was fl,em * 

borne, with my feet iq> and a nice gjass of wine. 


companion walked over to the label at fee end of the ronj 
moread it and came back *Tfs a flower” be said ‘fth,” the 

woman nodded. “Of coarse.” 

Nearbj; a case oarf&briag fee notorious X Portfolio pictures 
attracted sHgrffy agbastatfcaitiaD. Hoe, the famous “fisting” 
shot was dewxb; if<fistin*bingfc displayed above a stOl Ufe ofa 
vase of gf^oflsfaJfs a strange pactnre: from a dis t a nce you 
can't reaBy see what you’re braking at - ft could be a rather 
qniiky take on a Norman Foster btrikfaig, oc a diet of sand 
dunes. The feces of foe women were pictures in themselves as 

and turned away in 


walked stndionsfy up a line of portraits and came to a stop 
in front of two sado-masochistic scenes. “Mnmmx” she said 
loudly “why is he doing that?” Modem Parent peered, 
recofled and said something palliative- “But, Mnntuqi” her 
voice rose another couple of hundred decibels, “he’s peeing 
into that man’s mouth.” “Cm... Oh, look” said Modern 
Parent, “have you seen these lovely flowers?” 


bined close observation with a sense of the sacramental It 
was his bread and wine because he recognised it as the least 
controllable, most autonomous part of a man’s body, the 
part that can drive him to behave in the most extraordinary, 
unaccountable, outlandish ways. It was outlandishness that 
appealed to Mapplethorpe, perhaps, more than anything 
else. It is certainly the single streak running through his 
work. He photographed people as if they were angels or 
demons from other worlds. The flowers he photographed 
are fleurs du mid, not the bourgeois blooms of the customary 
floral still life. Even Richard , poor mutilated Richard, has 
a kind of poignancy, once the horror of the image has 
receded. The image is certainly much more strange than it 
is erotic. 

Freudians tell us that works of art which seem superfi- 
cially to be about quite different things are really, at the 
deepest level, all about sex. But Mapplethorpe’s work pre- 
sents a peculiar challenge to such interpretation. The sex 
in his work is so patent and so blatant, so relentlessly there 
on the surface, ail the time, that it is difficult to end up con- 
cluding that it was not, really, a cover for some other, even 
deeper obsession. 

Mapplethorpe was fascinated by sex - loved sex, lived 
(and died) for sex - not perhaps for sex in itself but because 
be felt sex, and especially his kind of sex, took him out of 
the ordinary world and out of his ordinary self. The child 
of abnormally, aggressively “normal” parents, nothing 
horrified him more than mundanity. Nothing terrified him 
more than the notion that he might one day subside into 
normality (as he would have seen it). The notion of devel- 
oping any stable sense of self at all filled him with a kind 
of perverse quasi-monastic revulsion. “When I have sex with 
someone, I forget who I am,” he once said. “For a minute 
I forget Fm even human.” 

There is a peculiar form of spiritual ambition here. The 
libertine wanted, more than anything else, to escape ordi- 
nary, quotidian existence. His truest desire was the desire 
for self-transcendence. 

Exhibition continues to 17 November, daily 10am-6pm 

(8pm Tues / Wed), Hayward Gallery, South Bank Centre, 

London SE1 
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explosion- ‘Jeez," cried a woman, “that is so obscene. Ifs so 
disgusting. Ob, Utah’s horrible.” Whoopee, I thought, at last a bft 
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TJtere is something unintentionally disturbing about Harold Pinter’s weaving of the political with the personal in ‘Ashes to Ashes’ . Paul Taylor has an unhappy hour 


Y ou know where you are with Harold 
Pinter - in the sense that you can rest 
assured you won’t know precisely where 
you are. Ashes to Ashes, his new play, is 
set in a room that seems bent *njiot 
giving anything away. A perfect not or beige, 
it has all the anonymity of hotel accommoda- 

... .. _ 1 ■ nrmr'hflirK. tWO OSIPC 


ing round for the beige mini-bar. 

We catch the fortysornething couple who live 
here in the middle of a charged conversation. 
Badgered with insistent questions ty bercurrent 
partner, Devlin (Stephen Rea). Lindsay Duncan s 
Rebecca is describing a sado-masochisDC ntual 
she used to engage in with a former, unnam ed 
lover who would mate her kiss his fe t afl d that 
ask him to put he hand round her throat. In her 
account of this practice, the difference between 
compulsion and voluntary compliance gets oddly 
blurred, just as the relationship we are watching 
on stage, though it’s evidently between long-term 
intimates, has a sinister smack of that between 

interrogator and prisoner. 

Devlin's obsessive curiosity about his part- 
ner’s erotic past and Rebecca’s use of ^subjec- 
tive” memories in their power game is remi- 
niscent of the situation in one of this author's 
finest plays. Old Tunes, re-scored here for two 
voices rather than three. But, in some of the 
rhetorical tactics and the references, there are 
also eerie reminders of the inquisitions Pinter 
dramatised in those short sharp, shock politi- 
cal plays One for the Road, Mountain Language 
and 27ie New World Order. 

This index-linking in Ashes to Ashes between 
the private and public worlds becomes more 
explicit when Rebecca recalls having been taken 
by her ex-lover to see a sinister-sounding factory 
where a cap-doffing, intimidated workforce are 
the obedient vassals of unbenevolent despotism. 
My colleague Michael BOIington’s wonderfully 
well-informed and absorbing bock The Life and 
Work of Hamid Pinter reveals that one of the 
influences on the play is Gitta Seren/s brilliant 



actually living in a totalitarian regime or, 
indeed, a Holocaust survivor. 

Pinter’s production takes about an hour, bit 
the pace of this very static piece is .often agonis- 
ingly slow (particularly in a passage where 
Rebecca’s words are given a ghostly echo). 
Lindsay Duncan shifts skflfulty between a krod 
of tranced remoteness and sly cat-and-mouse 
wnie tactics with her recollections. Kit, to niy 
ear, the slight Irish lilt with which Stephen Rea 

3 _T“ L* !■ 4,n ft«An4i'A finifi m - 


Stephen Sea and Lindsay Dtmcaa: (he Irish Oft raises the temperature, the vacant looks intrigue, but something i^t quite right 


Ptwto^erant Lewis 


biography of Albert Speer, Hitler's Minister for 
Armaments and Munitions from 1942. The 
image in that book of the Nazi slave-labour fac- 
tories, which had only primitive privies over- 
flowing with shit, made a strong impression on 
the dramatist and it finds its way into Ashes to 
Ashes , we learn, in Rebecca’s memory of being 
unable to find a bathroom during her visit. 

The play does not specify where the factory 
was. Gradually, though, as we bear of such atroc- 
ities as habits being tom from the arms of scream- 


ing mothers on railway platforms, the Holocaust 
seems to be more explicitly invoked. Indeed, if 
Sereny's biography is an influence, an infinitely 
less elevated work struck me as a posable and 
embarrassing anal ogue: Sophie s Choice. I say that 
not just because, towards the climax of the piece, 
Rebecca has a dreamlike ‘‘recollection” of hand- 
ing over her baby during deportation to a man 
in authority and of never seeing it again. A more 
worrying similarity is the connection the play 
makes between sado-masochistic sexual vio- 


lence in a private relationship and the brutalities 
inflicted in a totalitarian state -the one type of 
fascism a reflection of the other. 

If such an equivalence exists, this play does 
not persuade me of it As for the suggestion that 
all of tiiis could easily happen in Britain - 
Rebecca tells the vision she had while looking 
out of a window in Dorset and of seeing guides 
shepherding crowds of people to their deaths 
in the sea -I found myself worrying how these 
mooted comparabilities might strike someone 


sveness written into their rhythm. _ . 

As with much of later Pinter, you may' feel 
at once short-changed and over-stuffed. A nig- 
gardly number of details are laden with a sti- 
, fling weight of Iatem. significance and the por- 
tentous thud with which dues are dropped into 
the proceeding? is almost comic, as when 
Rebecca makes sudden mention of “a bundle” 
(eventually to be revealed as a baby). The cou- 
ple’s power-struggle sparring over words and 
meanings - whether it makes sense, say, to refer 
to “a perfectly innocent pea” - often comes 
across as tired seif-parody. . 

Emerging from a production of The Birthday 
Party , I once heard a woman saying to her com- 
panion: "I wonder if Meg ever realises that 
Stanley isn’t coming back.” The more natural 
query would be to wooderwten she realises this. 
Pinter’s plays are, like rituals, so hermetically 
self-sufficient that they don’t invite normal spec- 
ulation as to the fixture fete of their characters. 
Ashes to Ashes ends enigmatically with Rebecca 
perhaps having learnt, through imaginative 
identification with the suffering of others, the 
power to resist Devlin’s attempts to revive the 
sado-masochistic practices of her ex-lover. It 
reflects badly, either on me or on Ashes to Ashes, 
that my concern about what would happen to 
them ended the moment the play did. 

In Wednesday’s paper, I was quoted as saying 
that I had a Harold Pinter problem. This latest 
piece, does not. Pm afraid, help me solve it 


To 26 Oct Royal Court Theatre Upstairs at 
Hie Ambassadors. Booking: 0171-730 1745 


TELEVISION Caroline in the City (C4) 

Another American sitcom to show us who’s comedy boss? Well, no, actually, says Jasper Rees 


THEATRE Joey and Grab Wedding Cate Royal, London 

The matrimonial celebration where the audience simply has to join in the fun. By Liese Spencer 


T hey say American sitcom knocks 
seven shades of wit out of its British 
counterpart Boy, do they say that a 
lot Because comedy is a mercurial busi- 
ness, and not something you can cor- 
ner off in a paragraph, what they rarely 
go on to say is why. Sure, we all know 
that American scripts are densely col- 
laborative, that British comedy mutates 
its characters into gargoyles, that over 
there there’s a featherlight touch we 
galumphingly fail to replicate. But it 
somehow goes unnoticed that what we 
would perceive as a weakness, Ameri- 
can sitcom has made a source of 
strength. 

Take Caroline in the City , the latest 
arrival breathlessly flagged by Channel 
4 as the best new thing from America 
since the last best new thing Once 
more, in the footprints of Cybill and 
Ellen , wc have a single professional 
woman prone to romantic panic and 
low-esteem. As in Cybill, there’s the 


brassy, pavement-dever girlfriends who 
spits barbs from the toucbline like “I 
hate to say I told you so. WelL, actually, 
I like saying that” As in EUen, the hero- 
ine flits between a chirpy independence 
of spirit and fretful self-doubt. 

These shows might as well be cloned 
from one another, but somehow they 
manage to cordon off an area in which 
they can be themselves. This is where 
the quality gap really opens up. Over 
here, there’s this craving for sitcom to 
be about something - about an embit- 
tered pensioner, about a pair of emo- 
tionally retarded males, about a sub- 
urban snob. American comedy seems 
content just to be - to be in a bar, in a 
blue-collar household or, in this case, 
a cartoonist’s studio. The anchor of nar- 
rative has been hauled in, leaving the 
scripts free to drift unfettered around 
the map of human relationships. 

Actually, Caroline in the City isn’t 
quite the funniest import around. 


Despite or perhaps because of her 
cute victim’s dimples, Caroline has 
boyfriend trouble. She’s just split from 
the loathsome Del, but as she draws 
cartoons for his greetings card com- 
pany, she can’t escape seeing him. In 
part one, they both take new dates to 
their favourite restaurant Del’s, pre- 
dictably, provokes a hoary array of cra- 
dle-snatch gags. Caroline’s, more Inter- 
estingly, is her new colourist Richard, 
who steps into the breadi to help her 
prove to Del that she’s moved on. 

With that droaning android speech 
eariifted from Frasier's brother Niles 
and ex-wife Lilith, Richard is the weak 
link in the chain of credibility. He and 
Caroline are plainly going to spend the 
whole series flirting, but the script will 
have its work cut out to make the union 
look like anything other than a mar- 
riage of opposites arranged for comic 
purposes. A steal in other words, from 
a British sitcom. 


T he address on the invitation for Joey and 
Gina's Wtdding was the Cafe Royal, but 
any hopes of a swanky society wedding 
began to fade as we huddled in the driz- 
zle outside a dark side-entrance. After a 
few minutes, we were ushered down to a 
basement and subjected to three hours of 
hyper-active, interactive theatre. 

Looking back, there were warning 
signs. The publicity note: “If you're at the 
wedding... you’re part of the action!” for 
one. But it was too late: here we were 
being greeted by party caterer Frankie 
Knigfit and his wife Dolly. Suddenly, 
everywhere there were “relatives” shak- 
ing your band. Here was Johnny, the bald 
best man and his brother Vinnie, Lady Joy 
Whinrigbt, cousin of the bride and Mrs 
Elizabeth Granata, the bride’s mother. 

The nuptials got under way with an 
introductory speech from lather Francis 
McCarthy, a priest from the Church of 
Our Lady of the Serious Wounds. We were 
gathered together to celebrate the union 


of Gina, a cockney girl from Bethnal 
Green and Joey, the perma-tarmed off- 
spring of a family of Chicago hoods. 
There were late arrivals and comic antics 
with the candles, speeches and songs. The 
Bethnal Green dynasty clashed with the 
Chicagoans. Actors in pimp suits drew 
improvisational inspiration from Scorsese, 
women in sequinned shoulder pads paid 
tribute to Pat from EastEnders. 

As Hugh Grant will tell you, weddings, 
with their silty hats and family feuds, offer 
a gift-wrapped opportunity for accessible 
costume drama. The social and religious 
ritual makes for a ready-made theatre that 
follows conventions as closely determined 
as Greek tragedy. Like natural disasters, 
they open old wounds and reveal the true 
character of various players, arranged in 
a strict hierarchy of importance from the 
blood relative leads to gate-crashing bit- 
part pbyers. They come with a pop sound- 
trade and lashings of sentimentality. 

Tb this model director Jay Leggett adds 


a catering circus led by an Elvis imper- 
sonator and a free meal. Determinedly 
“in-caricature”, the actors worked Incred- 
ibly hard, drawing on devised and richly 
detailed back-histories, minglin g and flirt- 
ing with the crowd. Their gross overact- 
ing didn't matter much (even at real wed- 
dings no one seems able to resist hamming 
ft up) but their solicitousness in drawing 
you into their world got rather wearing. 
(In the toOet, I had to chat to the groom’s 
Italian-American grandmother.) There 
was nowhere to hide, but as they conga’d 
around the room, most of the audience 
didn’t seem to care. 

This matrimonial Rocky Honor Show 
has a steely, smiling Disney-World insis- 
tence on the veracity of its fiction. It's the 
perfect party for people who fancy letting 
their hair down after a hard week at work, 
but need to be given some friends and 
shown how to do it. 


Booking: 0171-287 4433 










THE 7V SERIES 

RHODES 


THEP1AY 

THE OEDIPUS PLAYS 


overview 


.■> Andrew Bagman tflrectshfc bum 
adaptation 5'Cart HfeSaf&Wer’in 
Ttfsch Ctemi Maom flgits for the ' 
custody of her chtkk neafe a job and 
tiius becomes a stopper felting tod of 
Obsessive rightwinger Burt fteynoWs. 


The BBC leads off its Autumn series 
wife Anthony Thomas's £10m eight- 
part drama about empire builder and 
wealthy adventurer Cedi. Rhodes with 
Martin Shaw (and son), NeU Pearson, 
Ken Stott and Frances Barber. 


Sir Peter Hall returns to the National 
to direct Sophodtes’s tragedies 
Oedipus Rex and Oedipus at Colonus 
in Ranftt Bolt's translation- with Alan 
Howard, Suzanne Bertteh and-a 
masked ensemble company. ' 


The Bacardi family enjoys wealth, glamour and a spectacularly 
successful global business. So why is this proud Cuban dynasty tearing 
itself apart? John Carlin reports on an unseemly feud 


He’s one of Britain’s richest men, but Phil Collins still considers himself 
’an ordinary bloke’. Cote Moreton is granted an unusually frank interview 


IN TOMORROW’S INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY 



• . ; Ryan QUbeypoHitefflD Moore's real-life 
" darter paying “argjrt traumatised by 
■ - . aeeHihwrTHttiteljtrip. Not half as 
^jBstorbl«tdsad#Sb8racL ,,, ftfew 
•• '-more cfcftes aidW could scoop (tie 
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con*&a_ pretty 

: - awrajK^^KhBd tfteGu&nfen. “Dire," 

- V i • Sp turned me Out M didn't think I’d 




spluttered TfrneOot. M didn't think I'd 
gratefolfor tire presence of 
feirtwholds in a ffim,*’ growled the 


Thomas Sutcliffe was pleasantly 
surprised by “an African Western, 
comp lete with- natural disasters, bar- 
room face-offs, lynch mobs and the 
frontier spirit” “Time and money well 
spent ... had epic stamped all over it/? 
applauded the Mirror. %n emotionally 
compelling performance from Shaw,” 
approved Time Oirt. "The narrative - 
machinery is creaky," .worried the : 
Guardian. “This is our licence fee we 
are watching sinking like the Titanic," 
admonished the Telegraph. “Nothing 
mattered very much; all events were 
just history," winced the Times. : 


'7- -4r 

;>£r 


faul Taylor found it memorable. 'Wan 
. Howard’s climbing tenor is the perfect 
instrument for pedipus." "Dramatical 
thrilling and spiritualty terrifying,” 
heralded the Telegraph. "SuSrb. Jttfe -■ 
pictures are overpowering .i the 
pays come alive," sapg the Guardian. ' 
-."Gripping... Sophocles’s moral grandeur 
SUr Pasa^hiSnty ( “ 

- saluted the Tunes. The hairs on the 

^noumrtX. Stress. our " " 

ome wiK see a superior varibn," 
remarked the Mail on Sunday..^ i*au6g : 
me cod^poob^poohed tteSfen*/tf. ; \ 


* . 15, 117 mfriiutes. On general 


Sundays, 9pm BBCT with repeats on 
Saturdays, BBC2. 
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to repertoire at the Olivier, National 
IttMtre, London SE1 (0171-926 : 
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Stick with the novel. 


The accents wiH keep 
french and Saunders in 
business for months but 
otherwise,* promising 
blend of adventure and 1 


Stylised and staggering. 
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A Labour leader tries to drag his party into the 20th century. Sounds familiar? John Campbell reads a political life with alannif modem parallels 

Hugh Saltskell by Brian Brivati, Richard Cohen Books, £25 



a ,e °? u *!i °«tekeU died suddenly, of 
a rare blood infection in Januaiy 
, he was as extravagantly 
mourned as President Kennedy later 
W ■ a To his admirers he was 

a leader nf ^ out of ordinaiy, 

““^ty from whose Io£ 
^ party has never recovered. But the 
eulqpeB and the idealised might- 
SSS 5^P>« should not SJg* 

te ? est -' oved leader™ So 

n h l twL When he ^ GaitskeU seemed 
tobe on die verge of leading the party backto 

wSdem^^R^™ 6 ,0nfi ParBam «rts in the 

SmidtL w muiy - ~ "!* good 1635011 - 

warned him for precipitating the party into 
voting* 0 " “ lhe *"* place MdtoeStefy pr£ 

resignation of Nye Bevan from the Attiee 
Gcwenunent in 1951, opening a traumatic split 
which arguably never healed. By 1963 Bevan 
was dead and GaitskeU had almost put the party 
back together on his own terms. But tbeold 
Bevani tes greeted his sudden removal with HI- 
conceaJed delight. As Richard Crossman noted 
m his diary. “Where there’s death there’s 
nope. It was Harold Wilson who snatched up 
Gaitskell’s prize. 

For years the feud remained too bitter to be 
written about in any but the most partisan 
terms. Philip Williams’s official biography of 
GaitskeU, published in 1979, was a work of 
almost Victorian piety, a blow-by-bjow rejoin- 
der to Michael Foot’s heroic hagiography of 
Bevan. Some years ago, I attempted a more 
objective view of Bevan; now Brian Brivati has 
done the same for GaitskeU. It is an exceUent 
and timely book - thorough, scholarly and 
balanced. From a post-TTiatcherite perspective 
the differences between GaitskeU and Bevan - 
apparently so fundamental at the time - shrink 
to questions of emphasis and timing; even their 
temperaments were not so different as their 
public personalities suggested. If Bevan was. in 
the immortal terms of 1066 and AU That , 
“romantic but wrong,” GaitskeU turns out to 
have been not “repulsive but right” but, on the 
contrary, scarcely less romantic and Just as 
wrong. Both were, in their different ways, 
unapologeric socialists. Consequently, both 
appear today as political dinosaurs. ' 

There is no more thankless job in modem 
politics than Leader of the Opposition. By the 
same token Leaders of the Opposition make 
thankless subjects for biography. The arguments 
of opposition acquire meaning only when they 
can be seen as the groundwork for real policies 
to come. Butler’s recasting of Tbiy policy after 
1945 laid the foundations for the Conservative 
hegemony of tberl950s; the seeds of Heath’s 
failure and Mnr Thatcher’s success can be 



clearly traced to their years of preparation. 
But the wrangUngs of oppositions which never 


come to power are matters of academic inter- 
est only. Cheated of Downing Street, GaitskeU 
is fated to go down in history paired with Neil 
Kinnock, the only other modem leader to have 
ploughed the sands of opposition for even 
longer; nine years to Gaitskell’s eight. Brivati 
makes a good job of analysing GaitskeU’s 
internal battles without getting drawn into 
Williams’s excessive detail. But like GaitskeU’s 
life, his book inevitably lacks a climax. 

GaitskeU fought different sections of his party 
on three major issues between 1955 and 1962. 
First he set out to modify Labour's funda- 
mentalist commitment to wholesale nationali- 
sation by proposing to revise Clause 4 of the 
party constitution. The Left's atavistic fury at 
his daring to touch the ark of their socialist 
covenant, however, greatly exaggerated the 
extent of his revisionism. GaitskeU thought it 


electorally foolish, as well as intellectually disr 
honest, to pretend that it wanted to nationalise 
“every pub and garage” in the country; yet he 
still envisaged a substantially centralised econ- 
omy under close public control. With Tony 
Crosland he believed that modem capitalism 
had made the question of ownership redundant; 
but as much as Bevan he took as axiomatic the 
superiority of planning over markets. 

Secondly, he fought the left over nuclear 
weapons. Despite the second coming of CND 
in the 1980s, these arguments too seem utterly 
obsolete today. It is not that there was not, and 
is not still, a case against nudear deterrence. But 
it was argued on one side emotionally, in terms 
of moral revulsion; on the other patriotically, 
in terms of national pride and influence. Talk 
of working for multilateral disarmament was a 
smokescreen. In this respect Bevan and 


GaitskeU were at one, Bevan with his “naked 
into the conference chamber” speech in 1957, 
GaitskeU with his “fight and fight again” in 1960. 
GaitskeJI’s victory mattered in terms of 
Labour’s electoral credibility, as even Kinnock 
was ultimately forced to recognise. But all that 
sound and Any, aU those passionate unilater- 
alist resolutions and tortuously brokered com- 
promises, made no real difference to anything 
atalL 

Finally, three months before his death, 
GaitskeU delighted his enemies and dismayed 
his friends by coming out decisively against 
Britain joining the EEC. Of his three battles, 
this is the only one which remains a live issue: 
his warning that British entry ^ would mean “the 
end of a thousand years of history” actually 
anticipated by 30 years concerns which have 
become widely shared only in the last five years. 
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The problem is that, as Dora Gaftskell noted 
in 1962, “The wrong people are dapping.” In 
1962 it was the left which applauded him; today 
it is the Tory right which hails his prescience, 
while his own parly has come round to wel- 
coming European integration. The whirligig of 
time breeds strange ironies. 

So what remains? Very little, as Brivati sadly 
admits. From Wilson and Calla g han to Kinnock 
and Blair, Labour has steadily abandoned 
everything GaitskeU would have recognised as 
sotialism. Attempts to paint Blair as a new 
GaitskeU are wide of the mark, Politically, 
economically and culturally, Gaitskell’s assump- 
tions and values have simply ceased to hold: 
“New Labour” is an explicitly capitalist party. 
Aside from its other merits, Brivati’s book 
underlines how utterly the world has changed. 
Thirty years is a very long time in politics. 


Gilded creatures on silver salvers 

Madonna cant compete with the babes of the Moulin Rouge. Michael Ardrtti reports 

Showgirls by Andrea Stuart, Cape, £18.99 
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UA\ a fure never fashioned/ a flower 
|\j so fair” runs a tribute to the 
1 1 archetypal showgirl in Stephen 
Sondheim’s bitter-sweet musical Fol- 
lies. -And yet to paraphrase Mae West 
one of the prime exemplars in Andrea 
Stuart’s fascinating study of the show- 
giri-phemonenon, Nature had nothing 
to do with it. 

The showgirl represents the tri- 
umph of artifice over both Nature and 
Art. In our contemporary cultural 
malaise where to distinguish between 
high and low art is regarded as invid- 
ious, one practical distinction is that, 
unlike high art which is studied for its 
own intrinsic value, low art is studied 
for what it says about the world. Thus 
Stuart presents the showgirl as a sym- 
bol of the major social changes of the 
late 1 9th and early 20th century. Hap- 
pily,, she does so with a wit and ele- 
gance that suit her subject 
Stuart identifies the heyday of the 
showgirl as running from the 1880s to 
the 1930s and her spiritual home as 
Paris, No one who sets Lautrec’s paint- 
ings of the .Moulin Rouge against Sick- 
ert’s of London music halls can dispute 
her decision to devote ihe bulk of her 
book -to the gilded creatures who 
entranced the French capital: Mist- 
inguett; Liane de Pougy, Colette, 
Josephine Baker and the female 
impersonator cum acrobat. Barbette. 
Even Marlene Dietrich chose Pans as 
the place to reinvent herself as a Stage 
perform erin the Fifties, wearing tace- 
liftiflgsurajcal steel needles embedded 
in her scalp- that resemble a. modern 
equtvafest of the crown of thorns. 

Each performer is examined on her 
own terms; but certain themes unite 
them. Most crucial is the showgirl s 
association with sexual license. From 
the start, the prostitute was her second 
cousin... and, at times, her second sen- 
In Paris, the Opera was the city s most 
exetoo brothel where. membere « 
the Jockey Club staged orgiesm which 
ballet-girls were served up on save 
salvers, hfotinguerfs crowning per- 
formance was in the Apache Efenct' 
pas-de-deux for prostitute and P^P* 
TO. women Themselves were thoug 
have appetites as extravagant as 



Mlsfiopetb her tain; Colette, wore a golden dag-tag inscribed '( belong to Missy' 



their costumes -not without reason in 
the case or Liane de Pougy who pub- 
licfy hoisewhipped one lover and made 
another crawl the length of the 
Champs Elysees, barking, to prove his 
devotion.; 

Sexual allure was . enhanced by hints 
of eroticism. Colette , who was reputed 
to wear a golden dog-tag inscribed “I 
Belong to Missy”, Mistinguett, Ida 
Rube ostein, Dietrich and others, all 
dabbled in lesbianism, whilst a potent 
racial element, was introdued by 
Josephine Baker, who received 40,000 
marriage proposals and was reviled as 
a “danger to civilisation”. Stuart notes 
the popular belief in black women’s 
unbridled sexuality,. dating from the 
exploitation of Saartje Baartman, 'tthe 
Hottentot Venus”, whose humiliations 
extended after death when her 
pudenda were cut off and displayed in 
the Mus£e de Lbomme. This was a 
myth that Baker both fuelled and 

subverted. . 

Showgirls is both entertaining and 
erudite, an enticing blend of stage and 
street histoiy and popular biograplty. 
It mixes pertinent comment from writ- 
ers such as Flaubert and Baudelaire, 
Capote and Camus, with charming 


anecdotes, my own favourite being of 
C3. Cochran’s attempts to fatten up 
his girls on a daily diet of cream, peas, 
fresh milk butter and wholemeal bread 
and a weekly box of chocolates. 

If fee t raditi onal showgirl failed to 
survive, the Second World War (when, 
as one wag quipped, she died and went 
to Las Vegas), she left behind crude 
versions of herself such as Madonna 
and RnPanL Indeed, Madonna’s career 
to date amounts to a potted history of 
the showgirl, with her Marilyn phrase, 
her Marlene phrase, her flirtation with 
prostitution, her adoption of lesbian- 
ism and even her book Sex (which 
shares a tide with Mae West’s vilified 

pky)- 

Madonna’s Set, which with its hard- 
core s/m imagery goes about as far as 
the mainstream showgirl can go, poses 
the question “what happens to the 
showgirl when she has nothing left to 
show?” One answer would seem to be 
that fee starts lap-dancing at String- 
fellow’s, where last month a Kuwaiti 
prince is reputed to have spent £6.000 
in a night on girls. Mistinguett, who 
enjoyed a rather more decorous affair 
with Edward VII, must be turning in 
her grave. 


Xanadu in N.W.2. 


Richard Davenport-Hines finds hints of Milton, Pope and Martin Amis in T.S.Bioft early scribbles 

Inventions of the March Hare: Poems 1909-1917 by T.S.EHot, erllted by Christopher Ricks, Faber, £36 


ill A /ben you were a tiny boy learning 
to talk,” Eliot's eldest sister Ada 
wrote in her last letter, when 
dying of cancer in 1943, “you used to ’ 
sound the rhythm of sentences without 
shaping words - the ups and dawns of the 
thing you were trying to say. I used to 
answer you in kind, saying nothing yet 
conversing with you as we sat side by side 
bn the stairs.” With the publication for 
the first time of a notebook of Eliot’s ear- 
liest poems, mostly written in the years 
when be was living in France and Eng- 
land as a graduate student in philosophy, 
one can see with exciting new clarity the 
progression of the inarticulate toddler in 
Missouri into the author of that revolu- 
tionary masterpiece. The Waste Land. It 
is, quite simply, splendid to have Inven- 
tions of the March Hare and to trace the 
maturing of Eliot’s gift for making unfor- 
gettable cadences from the rhythm of 
sentences. 

Still, the juvenilia of a great poet 
always makes dodgy reading. Early, 
unpublished work can be fascinating in 
showing the borrowings, parallels, allu- 
sions and echoes which form a young 
poet’s ideas. With guidance from a good 
editor, it is intriguing to discover the ways 
in which the maturer poet uses the early 
work as a source- of good ideas to be 
refined and honed. But the publication 
of juvenilia prorides the opportunity for 
scholarly sleuthing rather than the plea- 
sure of great poetry. Juvenile poems are 
seldom better than distinguished failures 
and many are boring or dud. They are 
best compared with the doodlings of a 
great artist, essential preliminaries which 
can be playful, exploratory, clumsy or 
portentous. Though these early Eliot 
poems are full of technical and human 
interest, none of them rival the later work 
which he chose to collect and republish. 

The poet in the making is best 
glimpsed in such newly published exper- 
iments as “Do I know how I feel? Do I 
know what I think?" This poem begins 
with restless, ominous lines prefiguring 
some of the stronger passages in 
“Prufrock” and “Portrait of a Lady", 
raises ah air of stifled horror and is on 
the veige of great effects before 
collapsinginto commonplace adolescent 
angst. The poetic sequence entitled 


“Debate between the Body and Soul” is 
a similar mixture of catchy first sound- 
ings for “The Waste Land” and clumsy 
conceits - there is a particularly ugly pas- 
sage about a syphilitic spider which 
sounds more guilty and puritanical than 
intended. 

“My best poems” Eliot told LA. 
Richards in 1931, “are possibly those 
which evoke the greatest number of 
variety and interpretations surprising to 
myself.” It is a mark of his immature work 
that when he Is most ambitious, strain- 
ing to widen the variety of possible inter- 
pretations Ity his readers, he seems 
laboured and self-conscious, as in “Oh lit- 
tle voices of the throats of men”. By con- 
trast one of the simplest poems in 
Inventions of the March Hare is also one 
of the most successful “Suppressed 
Complex” describes a woman frightened 
in bed at night by a shadow in the cor- 
ner of her room. It is narrated by a man 
who seems to be her coldly ironic lover 
but is revealed in the last line to be a 
ghost. 

Eliot wrote of Blake, “his early poems 
show what the poems of a boy of genius 
ought to show, immense power of assim- 
ilation,” and by this criterion. Inventions 
of die March Hare is a superb success. He 
had a prodigious memory for words and 
feelings, and by the age of 21 could unify 
and enrich the ideas of other artists. 
“The poet’s mind,” he once wrote, “is a 
receptacle for seizing and storing up 
numberless feelings, phrases, images, 
which remain there until all the particles 
which can unite to form a new compound 
are there together.” 

Arguably, eight despondent lines enti- 
tled “In the Department Store” achieve 
the most memorable effect in this new 
collection. The chief idea for the poem 
derived from a superb short story, “In 
the Cage” by Henry James, but there are 
phrases referring to a painting of 
Whistler’s, and to lines from Gautier, 
Milton, Pope, Arthur Hugh Clough. 
Bertrand Russell and Byron. Christo- 
pher Ricks devotes four pages to anno- 
tating these sources in a dear, unpedan- 
tic way but leaves his readers to form 
their own conclusions on the mood of 
the poem. It is a very comfortless affair 
about a woman glimpsed in a depart- 


ment store, ending on a characteristic 
note of self-lacerating pessimism: 

Man's life is powerless and brief and 
dark 

It is not possible for me to make her 
happy. 

The contrast with Auden’s “In 
Schraffts” - another account of a casu- 
ally glimpsed woman, whose self-suffi- 
cient smile evokes a beatific happiness 
- shows just how implacably gloomy 
Eliot could be. 

There is clowning in a few poems, 
notably “The Triumph of Bullshit” and 
the pornographic Colombo and Bolo 
sequence, featuring a cabin-boy called 
Orlandino, who seems to have been 
time-warped from a patriotic Victorian 
melodrama into a Martin Amis novel (“A 
child of upright character/... ‘Fuck Spi- 
ders' was his chief remark”). But their 
overail feeling is of the sufficiency of 
human pleasure and the puniness of 
human emotional powers. 

Eliot does not show off, but one is 
constantly reminded of the power and 
purity of his intellect. During the period 
of these poems be indeed toyed with the 
idea of giving up English and writing in 
French. The examples of his bilingual- 
ism printed by Ricks - including a new 
French poem “Petit Epitre” - show an 
accomplishment in both languages 
which is exceptional 

On his first visit to London in 1911 
Eliot made a pilgrimage to Crickle- 
wood. As he was leaving, an Englishman 
at his hotel asked, “Where is Crickle- 
wood‘7", and being shown on the map, 
flashed out in exasperation, “but why go 
to Cricklewood?” Eliot had a triumphant 
retort: “There is no reason." The night- 
time picnic described in one of these 
poems - “it’s utterly illogical/ our mak- 
ing such a start” - has the same point and 
the same pointlessness as his trip to 
Cricklewood. Tbgether the day-trip and 
the poems show what was so admirable 
about young Eliot. He had great moral 
courage - continuously training and 
stretching his reasoning intelligence 
even though he believed “there is no rea- 
son” - and the originality to find Xanadu 

inNW2. 
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MIDNIGHTS CHILDREN 

by Salman Rushdie (1981) _ 

Plot The Arabian Nights meets 
Tristram Shandy to produce a 
fantasia on recent Indian history. 

Saleem is bom on the stroke of 
midnight, I5th August 1947: the 
exact moment of Indian 
independence. 

His life is a fairy-tale. He is 
raised by rich Muslims who are not 
his parents. Their son, Shiva, is 
swapped for Saleem at birth.; he is 
brought up in poverty, while 
Saleem is doted upon. 

Independence, Partition, politics 
and internecine war are played out 
between contemplative Saleem and 
pro-active Shiva. Saleem’s family 
loses money. Shiva becomes a 
savage military officer. Shiva 
impregnates Parvati the witch. 
Saleem marries her as she gives 
birth to a child “bom to a father 
who was not a father.” 

Finally, Saleem is made a 
political prisoner and is forced to 
have a vasectomy. Major Shiva, 
also imprisoned, is shot arbitraniy. 

Thema: India seethes with chaos: no 
moral norms appear to operate and 
the individual is offered the 
alternatives of resignation or 
violence. 

Style: The prose is rich and spicy: 
one moment poetically symbolic it 
can slide into farce or tragedy. 

Chief strengths: One of the few recent 
novels in English to tackle an 
enormous theme head on. and 
emerge triumphant 

Chief weaknesses.- Rushdie’s love of 
words teeters into self-indulgence. 
There are moments when the novel 
is becalmed in adjectival doldrums. 

What they thought of it then: In India, 
the book was treated with 
scepticism. The "history" appeared 
wilfully distorted. The ruling 
Gandhi family were very cross 
indeed and Rajiv was one of the 
first to ban Satanic Verses. 

In the UK the book made 
Rushdie’s name. It won the Booker 
and 32,000 hardbacks were sold. 

What we think at it now: In 1993, it was 
voted the best of the Bookers. 

Responsible for: Forcing British 
readers to contemplate the 
insularity of British fiction. 


Adding to the 
gaiety of 
nations 


Peter Parker on the life of a High-camp rebel 
at the heart of the 18th-century Establishment 

Horace Walpole: Hie Great Outsider by Timothy Mow), John Murray, £1 3.99 


I t is an interesting fact that a num- 
ber of the principal monuments of 
the I8£h-cenfuiy Gothic revival 
were the products of what might be 
called a homosexual sensibility: 
M.G. Lewis’s The Monk; William 
Bedford's Vaihek and Fonthfll Abbey; 
and Horace Walpoles The Castle of 
Otranto and Strawberry Hill. The 
extravagant, gossipy, effeminate di- 
pole gave every appearance of being a 
“Finger-twirler" (the 18th century’s 
“decent word for Sodomite”), but his 
great 20th century champion and editor. 
WDmarth Lewis, insisted that Vfclpole 
was entirely sexless. In order to make 
this claim, Lewis was obliged to explain 
away a number of dipole’s love letters 
to men. either as unfortunate examples 
of the “unmanly abandon” with which 
men of the period expressed themselves, 
or - in one absurd case - as “written in 
the character of one of the mistresses” 
of Lord Lincoln. 

According to Timothy Mowi’s gen- 
uinely revelatory biography, Walpole 
bad no need to adopt the persona of 
one of Lincoln's lovers. The two men 
had conducted a passionate affair, 
largely on the continent, which ended 
onJy when Lincoln was married off for 
dynastic reasons. Furthermore, Wal- 
pole’s circle included a large number 
of homosexual men several of whom 
twirled rather more than their fingers. 
All this would be mere fascinating tit- 
tle-tattle were it not for the fact that 
\)fclpoIe was a highly influential figure, 
not only during his lifetime, but posthu- 
mously. as the author of two volumes 
of memoirs about the reigns of George 
I and 11 and an enormous number of 
letters, eventually published in 48 vol- 
umes. These books give a persuasively 
lively chronicle of the 18th-century, one 


which has coloured the accounts of 
later historians, without being nearly 
as objective as it pretends. Mowl con- 
tends, for example, that far from being 
the “time-serving old bumbler” he 
appears in Walpole’s memoirs the 
much maligned Duke of Newcastle was 
“one of the greatest Prime ministers of 
the 18th century”. The reason Wilpole 
ridiculed the Duke was that Newcas- 
tle was the unde of Walpole’s beloved 
Lincoln and had been responsible for 
bringing bis wayward nephew to het- 
erosexual heel., Thus is history rewrit- 
ten as revenge. 

Another of Walpole’s great loves was 
his cousin Henry Conway, whose 
advancement be successfully managed 
Despite an inglorious mflitaty career 
and no very great political gifts, Con- 
way rose through Walpole’s influence 
to high government office. Walpole was 
the son of a prune minister and served 
as an MP, but he preferred scheming 
to direct political action, and became 
a sort of iminence rose. The combina- 
tion of his patronage of Conway and 
his scurrilous pamphleteering nearly 
put an end to his career when he was 
“outed”. as Mowl puts it, by a politi- 
cal enemy. He survived the scandal, 
however, to publish the hugely popu- 
lar Otranto and throw open Strawberry 
Hill to the public 

Mowl maintains quite rightly that 
Walpole’s homosexuality is cnidal to 
any proper understanding of the man’s 
life and work. His determinedly forth- 
right approach to the subject, while 
laudable in theory, in practice leads to 
some problems of register and a num- 
ber of unwise generalisations. Refer- 
ring to John Chute, one of the so-called 
“Committee of Taste” responsible for 
the building of Strawberry Hill, as a 




Horace Walpole: he ended bis days doting apon small dogs 


“defiantly affected old queen” seems 
fair enough, but to conjure up the dubi- 
ous image of “a typical ‘queer's victim’” 
seems unfortunate and, in the context 
beside the point Mowl’s any assertion 
that “ous tandmg ty beautiful men” are 
likely to be bisexual is not, alas, tenable, 
nor is it true that “the plain are usu- 
ally normal in their sexual proclivities^ 
Mowl warns us against “political cor- 
rectness”, but what we have here rep- 
resents a failure of common sense. 

Of Gothic revivalism. Mowl writes 
that, while “there was no covert con- 
spiracy to subvert wholesome classical 
design” a style, dependent upon elab- 
orate ornamentation “may have had a 
particular attraction for homosexu- 
als”. He attempts to illustrate this 
point by listing a number of “bachelor” _ 
architects involved in the revival (not 
all of them homosexual), but the real 
point is that, in Christopher Isber- 
wood’s famous formulation in The 
World in the Evening , Gothic is camp 
about architecture. “True High Camp 


always has an undertying seriousness,” 
one of Isberwood’s characters explains. 
“You’re not making fan of it; you’re 
making fan out of it You’re express- 
ing what’s basically serious to you in 
terms of artifice and elegance.” Wal- 
pole’s life, his writing and his building 
projects exemplify high camp, or what 
Mowl calls “deviant aesthetics”. These 
aesthetics proved highly influential, 
popularising both the Gothic novel and 
an eclectic style of architecture later 
embraced by the Victorians. 

In his opening sentence, Mowl warns 
that WUpoIe was not “in any normal 
sense, a pleasant and acceptable per- 
son”. He is nevertheless one who has 
exerted a “dubious fascination 77 , over 
his biographer. That fascination has 
produced a lively and absorbing book. _ 
the flaws of which are outweighed by 
its considerable merits. Half intrigued, 
half appalled. Mow! describes a life 
that was far from exemplary, but which 
certainly added, in every sense, to the 
gaiety of the nation. The most sympa- 


Picture: Hulton 

thetic person in the book is poor 
besotted Thomas Gray whom Walpole 
treated abominably. The irony is that 
had Whipole behaved any better, Gray 
would not have become a melancholic 
and written his famous elegy, which 
Walpole himself published by way of 
reparation. 

Mowl’s subtitle is well chosen. Wal- 
pole was “a potent rebel in the heart 
of a nation’s establishment”, to which 
he was linked by his family but from 
which he was distanced by his nature. 
There are parallels here with that 
other great rebel whose work was 
inextricably linked with his sexuality, 
Oscar Wilde. As with Wilde, it was 
Wiipole’s equivocal relationship with 
the society through which he so obser- 
vantly moved that made him such a 
good commentator on its fashions and 
follies. He had a stronger sense of self- 
preservation than Wilde, however, and 
he ended his days doting upon small 
dogs, rather than feasting with pan- 
thers; a happy ending of sorts. 


Educating Archie 

Did Cary Grant know John Major’s dad? Christopher Bray investigates 

Cary Grant by Graham McCann, Fourth Estate, £16.99 


W ell, well, well. Earlier biographies of 
Cary Grant have cast aspersions on 
his sexuality and his less than gallant 
treatment of women. But Graham 
McCann has come up with the foulest 
defamation yet. “It is, in fact, not entirely 
unlikely that at some point during [his 
residence in Brixton] Archie Leach may 
have come into contact with Tom Major- 
Ball." That’s right: Cary Grant may have 
been matey with John Major's dad. 

For those of us who have long thought 
of Grant as a platonic essence far 
removed from our everyday dust and 
drudge, such worldly theorising may be 
hard to swallow. But there is no gain- 
saying the fact that, like the Prime Min- 
ister’s father, Caiy Grant once earned his 
living as a circus act At a wfld guess. Cary 
was probably the more graceful per- 
former under the big top. 

Cary Grant was probably the silver 
screen's most graceful man. There is a 
moment, early in To Catch A Thief, when 
Grant stands immobile for a half-minute, 
one leg casually locked straight, the 
other placed gently forward, bending ever 
so slightly at the knee - for ail the world 
like Michelangelo’s Da\ id. And the point 
is that Grant isn’t posing. The embodi- 
ment of democratic class, Cary slipped 
easily into stances like that 
He slipped into clothes too. Nobody 
ever wore a suit quite like Cary Grant. 
Who would not loll for the dove-grey 
two-piece he wears throughout North By 
Northwest, Hitchcock’s two-and-a-haif- 
hour dressing-down of Grant’s smugly 
superior Madison Avenue man. 
Attacked by a crop duster, force-fed a 
bottle of bourbon, sent hurtling down a 
mountainous coastal road, falling off 
Mount Rushmore: Grant went through 
hell in that movie. He deserved it 
What Hitchcock had spotted in Grant 
is something critics have only latterly 
caught up oiu the maliciousness lurking 
beneath his veneer of charm. Look closely 
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Cary Grant: the silver screen’s most gracdnl man 


at a Grant love scene and notice that dead- 
ness in his gaze, that distancing rigidity, 
that immobility of visage: Grant looks 
more like a vampire about to sate his lusts 
than be does a lover about to caress. 

Suspicion , Grant's first movie with 
Hitchcock, is built upon this schizo- 
phrenic persona. Is Grant a ne’er-do- 
well on the make? Has he married Joan 
Fontaine merely for her fortune? Is he 
planning to do her in? In the original 
screenplay the answer was an emphatic 
yes, and Gram was only too happy to go 
along with it But the studio dictated that 
Cary Grant could newer be a bad gay and 
the movie ended up pulling its punches. 
Hitchcock and his star, however, were 
artists enough to stick with the original 
premise right up to the picture’s absurd 
denouement. Grant's charmer is as vac- 
uous and vain as any the movies have 
given us. It takes guts to play such a thor- 
oughly bad lot - or was Grant aware that 
audiences were too busy swooning to 
criticise him? Probably be did. Unlike 
most actors. Grant was no dunderhead. 
He was the first star in Hollywood to go 
freelance. From his early thirties on, he 
never made a movie he didn’t want to. 
He knew the image he wanted to pre- 
sent. and he was damned if he’d appear 
in movies that would undermine iL 

That image - urbane, relaxed, effort- 
lessly charming - bore little resemblance 
to his background. Archibald Leach was 
bom in Bristol in 1904 i noor work- 
ing-class household. When "as nine, 
his father had his mother coni. T ted to 
an asylum. A couple of years later. 


young Archie was thrown out of school 
(nobody seems to remember why) and 
apprenticed to a tumbling act Next 
came the Brixton years, and then a tour 
of the US. Archie Leach was taken with 
the place and decided to hang around. 
Soon he was headed for Hollywood. 

Like most fantasies, Qny Grant was 
born out of a desire to be ridof the past 
His accent, clipped yet casual, was 
socially and geographically unplace- 
abJe. ^Nobody talks like that!” Jack 
Lemmon says to a Grant-mimicking 
Tony Curtis in Some Like It Hot. Maybe 
so, but who can say they have not tried 
to? “Everybody wants to be Cary 
Grant,” Grant once said. “Even I want 
to be Cary Grant.” Perhaps that 
explains the personal archive he kept 
all his life - as if he couldn't believe 
what he’d become. 

His rootlessness carried over into his 
work. Few and far between are the 
Grant movies where his character is 
given much in the way of background or 
family. When he is, m Howard Hawks’s 
Monkey Business for example, the whole 
point of the movie is to question and 
undermine those ties. Only once, in 
None But The Lonely Heart, did Grant 
play a character with similar social ori- 
gins to his own. It was a rare flop. 

Graham McCann tells Grant's story 
well in this fine book. He has marshalled 
his sources well and produced a mar- 
vellous work pf synthesis. As Hollywood 
biographies go, h is a very good read. If 
you want one book on Caiy Grant, then 
ibis fa the one. 


The thinking man’s musical linoleum 

Edward Peace tunes into the Third Programme 

Die Envy of the World: Fifty Years of the BBC Third Programme and Radio 3 by Humphrey Carpenter, Weidenfeld, £25 


R adio Three, Network Three, the 
Third Programme - the earnest 
channel of the_BBC is a topic at once 
exhilarating and melancholy, indis- 
pensable and insufferable, a thing cre- 
ated by the old shirt-fronted, nostril- 
arching BBC which was yet a better 
thing than the Murdoch-sensitive axis of 
John Birt, Mr Blobby and Chris Evans. 
Radio Three is ah irritant and a delight, 
the Third a folk memory of remote and 
loftily announced ancient names: “Pro- 
duced by Douglas Ckvevdon, devised by 
D.G. Bridson, music written by P. 
Racine Flicker and performed by Noel 
Mcwton-Wood, parts played by Car- 
Icton Hobbes and Stephen Murray.” Oh 
my Herbage and my Tiller long ago— 
Humphrey Carpenter, in a brief vaca- 
tion from a busy life annoying the 
Church of England, has produced a his- 
tory of an organism only 50 years old 
this year, but with all the archdeacons, 
factions and scandals you could ask for. 
William Haley the ur- fa under wrote a 
memorandum' under the heading 
“Title”: “Many suggestions have been 
made, simple and recondite: Arts Pro- 
gramme, Programme C, Droitwich Pro- 
gramme, Minerva Programme... I think 
we arc not likely to do better than to 
adopt the already publicly adopted The 
Third Programme." 

During a commercial panic at the rise 
of television in the late Fifties, it became 
“Network Three” and lost a tot of time. 
(Though not Radio Minerva, it flew tty 
night, with its start put back to 8.00 pm). 
It also had drawn up for it a memo- 
randum of the hobbies and other use- 
ful scraps which could be substituted for 
Sir William’s high culture, addressed to 
“persons of taste, of intelligence and of 
education”. The memo listed the fol- 
lowing as suitable subjects: “5. Deco- 
ration of walls/ floors/ ceilings, i.e. 
mosaics, frescoes, murals, etc. This 
might make three programmes. 6. Spe- 
cialised cooking. 7. Indoor gardening, 
e.g. Window boxes, pot plants. Japan- 
ese gardens etc.” 

The BBC coming to terms with com- 
merce is never a pretty sight. But for- 
tunately the Bonsai -and-cake-dccora- 
lion period was a mere interim between 
Haley’s high culture (which no-one in 
the Chris Evans era should deride) and 


the thinking man’s musical linoleum of 
today. Perhaps Radio Three will be sold 
to Stagecoach and required to advertise 
bras and fish fingers, but as with Covent 
Garden, the friends of a public good 
have a way of rallying round, writing to 
the Times and getting non-accountancy 
treatment. The bankrupt, sterile Garden 
isn’t worth the unfairness it enjoys, but 
some of us would pay a higher licence 
fee to have Thllis and Tippett or (a 
recent pleasure from Three) a sensitive 
documentary play about the short sweet 
life of the English composer, Gerald 
Finzi. 

(What may undermine Radio Three 
as a music programme might just be the 
best small recording companies. If com- 
merce can give you, as Naxos does, 17th- 
century Portuguese liturgical music or 
the flute quartets of Fredrik Kuhlau - 
both delightful - for a Fiver, it treads on 
the heels of Three,) 

On music. Carpenter is interesting 
and gossipy, but agoostic. He charts neu- 
trally the rise of William Glock and a 
regime of sub-Soviet prescriptions, of 
compulsory Boulez, non-option al 
Maxwell Davies. He also records the 
response to this of Hans Keller and 
Robert Simpson. Keller had written in 
1956, of the avant-gardist claque, “they 
have never yet discovered a bad work 
written in it. Every single dodcca- 
phoncy piece is praised for some rea- 
son or other; apply to Webern and you 
can t go wrong.” Sir John Drummond 
at his last Last Night of the Proms, com- 
manding a filfing-jangier of random 
noise from Birtwistle before coming on 
stage to accept a piece of bent metal 
which he described as significant mod- 
ern | work, is the logical fulfilment of 
Keller’s judgment and a reminder that 
nobody working for money would do 
anything so silly. 

Simpson, a red composer, sent Glock 
a memo after a grotesque overon of a 
Maxwell Davies piece - “What kind of 
composer is it that can miscalculate the 
length of his own work by some 45%?” 
“ and discounting “an almost feat arc- 
'ess mass of squashed Schoenberg” 
People had not left the hall in shoals 
because of bizarre effects, he added. “It 
was pure tedium engendered by lack of 
invention and lack of genuine motion 


that drove them out.” It remains a sad 
illustration of the weakness of public 
service broadcasting that the Gtock-and- 
after regime excluded so much and 
imposed so much from the 20th century 
and that Simpson, who had focused 
Bruckner and practically discovered 
Nielsen, walked away. Ironically, after 
a recorded cycle of Simpson's nine 
symphonies have been acclaimed. Radio 
3 characteristically marked his 75th 
birthday with silence. 

The avant-garde was made a mag- 
nificent monkey of in the brilliant 
drama series of the Fifties which, start- 
ing with A liny Great Man Indeed, was 
wrung from the tragic Henry Reed. He 
immortalised Elizabeth Lutyens, dis- 
cordant in conversation and composi- 
tion, as “Hilda Tablet”, composer of the 
all-women feminist opera. Emily But- 
ter. She nearly sued. A glorious memo 
on Reed's difficultness chunters “He 
is naturally lazy like most writers, 
finds working for the BBC the easiest 
way of making an income and takes a 
peculiarly malicious pleasure in writ- 
ing as close to the deadline and to the 
decency line as he can... On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that over the 
past ten years, Reed has been the out- 
standing individual contributor to the 
Third Programme...” 

But though the Third chuntered, it 
wasn t a bad old stick. The scientist 
Fred Hoyle who had fascinating things 
to say, had. after one talk on the 
Home Service, been delated. He must 
not be used again, the science editor 
had written, because of his strong 
Yorkshire accent. Peter LasietL then 
“»»*** between Cambridge and 
a BBC producership, listened to him in 
?,2* m ™S e J e . a shop, got him back 
through the Third and won unprece- 
dented public attention for the expand- 
ing universe. ^ 

Radio Three has its faults -self-love, 
an almost clerical intrigue - but an 

orgamsauonwhich commissioned Hilda 

™et and Under Milk Wood and hired 
Peter Laslett has a lot to be said for it. 
So has the present Three under a 

SS* u r nec ?r l 5 c stroller. Nick 
Kenyan. Good luck to it. in our rising 
sea of anti -culture, we need all the Elites 
wc can get. 
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A new study presents the Renaissance as 'a breath-taking cargp of costly gifts’. By George Bull 

Worldly Goods by Lisa Jardine, Ma cmillan £25 


T of a book seems like (he 
Ma n r cL s ChW„ hiS,0ria "' s NoimaS 
it S ra i S (! ca,aIo S“o “ I 

"f 80 of costly gifts- mint 

Caribbean 'yell-stocked zoos. 
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huge tapestries, illuminated manuscripts, 
books printed on vellum, priceleSS 
and i^Qroughhred horses. These products 

we^h^ S a leC ^ 0l0gy and 

were, as often as not, portable and 

WC ®® ^P^ous; proclama- 
222 pow ? r prosperity as well as 
m, ractes. Among those who 
protested against the mercantile spirit of 

whr, a rk e W u S u U l e divine Michelangelo 
who, though he loved horses and Tuscan 
wine, admonished the Pope for wanting 
tne Sistine ceiling re-touched with gold 
tor fear it should start looking poor, 
because the Biblical figures depicted in 
it were poor themselves. 

The austere spirit of Michelangelo - 
who refuted the idea that an artist should 
Keep a shop - and the Catholic Reform 
movement (which counterpointed the 
Reformation) is absent from these 
fascinating pages, but it was Michel- 
angelo s devoutly Catholic biographer, 
Giorgio Vasari, who noted in his life of 
Perugino that the arts were perfected in 
Florence because in this city minds were 
sharp and criticism was rife, hard work 
and making money were essential to sur- 
vival, and the very air generated fierce 
competitiveness and the thirst for glory. 
The passion for material possessions, 
combined with a multitude of mixed 
motives for cutting a fine figure, was one 
of the powerful sources of Renaissance 
creativity. 

Richard Goldihwaite, in his Wealth and 
Demand for An in Italy (1993) gave a fresh 
twist to the spiralling historiography of 
the Renaissance as he elaborated the 
central task of his study, “to view art in 
the larger context of the world of goods 
of which it is a part., to say something 
about the new consumption habits of 




Christina fkdymentjoii 

Quest for Kim by Peter HopMfcjgl^ 1111 ^ ^.99 


ry mission 


City of merchants: view of a Flemish town by Van Eyck c!43S 


Italians that produced a major change in 
their material culture-, change that was 
fundamental to, the development of the 
west” Lisa Jardine’s book (or as she calls 
it, her “project of redefining the achieve- 
ments of the European Renaissance”) 
develops this, imploring the reader to 
“take to heart the fierce pride in mer- 
cantilism and the acquisitiveness which 
fuelled Its enterprises." She takes us 


from CnvelH’sAnnundadon with St Emid - 
iiis, in the National Gallery, to the ratio- 
nale of Luther's protest against the scale 
of indulgences. She amply demonstrates 
that “acquisitiveness" was “among the 
defining characteristics of the age which 
formed our aesthetic heritage.” 

Politically, today seems just the time for 
a rousing defence of “consumerism" 
against the hypocrites and Ideologues. 


Picture: Bridgman Ait Library/Louvre 

Historically, of course, there was for 
more to the Renaissance than that, as 
Jardine reveals, almost despite herself, 
through the range of her provocative 
book, as it moves from considerations of 
currency and printing to the advent of 
business-linked professional specialisms 
and the formation of a worldwide “cul- 
ture of commodities". It's a bonanza, 
rather than a reduction. 


I t should have been a marriage 
made in heaven. Jteter 
Hopkirk has an unparalleled ; 
knowledge of Kim country, the i 
high hills to the north of India, 
where wise pundits and wily 
pathans have been playing out 
the “Great Game” of espionage 
for well over a hundred years. 
Indeed it was Kim, read when 
Hopkirk was “a highly 
impressionable, schoolboy of 13 
— the same age as Kim himself”, 
that, he tells us, did much to 
determine the course of his life. 

In the 1950s he could get no 
doser to eastern approaches 
than the oriental bookshops off 
the Charing Cross Road. At last, 
in the 1960s, now a Times 
journalist, he managed to get 
posted east After that he spent 
ail the time he could spare from 
his career in mapping out the 
country and the culture in a 
series of books that are rightly 
renowned. 

What could be more perfect 
than Hopkirk setting out to 
echo A J Symons* brilliant Quest 
for Cotvo by applying similar 
literary detection techniques to . 
Kiml lb be blunt, an author 
who knew less and, for that 
very reason, told his readers 
more. Someone with the 
advantage of “beginneris 
mind", the intense excitement 
of first finding out that gives a 
book like Symons's, or Richard 
Holmes’s Footsteps, such an 
engaging freshness of vision. 

But Quest for Kim is full of 
good things. In an enthralling 
opening chapter, Hopkirk whets 
our appetite with quotes from 
such distinguished admirers as 
T S Eliot, Mark Ttoain and 
Wilfrid Thesiger, tackles the 
matter of Kipling’s rotten 
modem image, and champions 
his work gamely. 

He is also good on Lahore, 
where the story starts with Kim 



on the great gun Zam- 
tah outside the “Wonder 
of a museum. Its 
iterator was based on Kipling’s 
riwp father; and there is even a 
tnbdel for Kim: a by-blow of an 
Irish sergeant and a beautiful 
Tibetan girl who reputedly 
turned up with an amulet of 
documents around his neck in a 
Darjeeling bazaar in the 1870s. 

But when Hopkirk gets out 
on the road and into ms own 
familiar territory of the 
clandestine side of the British 
Survey of India that one gets a 
sense of being short-changed - 
in part, no doubt, because be 
feels that he is repeating 
himself. So the book’s greatest 
weakness is what should have 
been its greatest strength: the 
Journey across Northern India 
which is the backbone of Aim. 

There are occasional 
triumphs - two Iranian spies 
hobbling across the Punjab with 
suitcases - but altogether too 
many physical cop-outs. “Unlike 
Kim and the lama, who slept out 
on the bare hillside, I spent the 
night in Mussoorie" and 
“leaving Kim and his caravan 
heading down to Saharunpore, 
for their route is for too vaguely 
described to try to follow, I went 
instead by road.” 

Proper literary detectives 
don't just quibble over real or 
not real; they live the books they 
love. Hopkirk. needed more 
nights under the stars, more 
tumbles into rivers, more 
encounters with the thousand 
and one characters that make 
India the “bewitching and 
bewildering land" that he tells 
us it still is. Tb be fair, some of 
this lacuna is explained by the 
revelation that two-thirds of his 
way through writing the book, 
Hopkirk had the bad luck of 
losing “my entire set of notes for 
the remainder of the book.” 
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Lunch for £5, Dinner for £10 

at CAFE ROUGE 


RESTAURANT BAR CAFE 


Hike advantage of this 
jreat culinary offer with 
rbe Independent and the 
ndependent on Sunday and 
avour a taste of France at a 
ery special price. 

We have joined forces with 
>fe Rouge, the restaurant 
bain tha( offers straight- 
orward French cooking at 
alue for money prices, to 
iffer you the chance to 
ample the new autumn 
lenu at a unique rate. 
Together with a friend, 
oiu can "enjoy a two course 
inch plus coffee, worth up 
>£13, for just £5, or a three 
ainse evening meal plus 
irffee, worth up to £1 8, for 
ist £10. Service is included 
i hhlh.prices. 

There are 65 Cafe Rouge 
‘staurants, located in Eng- 
nd and Scotland, which 
e participating in our offer, 
ar further details, see our 
>t below. 

How to Qualify 
To qualify for the. offer, 
Epty collect three differ- 
itly numbered tokens from 
e eight me will be printing 
Tire Independent and 
dependent on Sunday. If 
n have a Starter Tbken, it 
n be used instead of a 
mbered token, but only 
e" Starter Token can be 
ed to make up your token 
[lection. 

Attach your three, tokens 
one ot the special vouch- 
i printed in the paper and 
:e ft to your-nearest Cafe 
ge between 30 Septem- 
incf 13ttt October inclu- 
to enjoy one of our two 
offers - ftwefa for £5 or 


dinner for £10. You must 
identify yourself as an 
‘Independent/Caffi Rouge 
Voucher Holder' and present 
your voucher and tokens on 
arrival at the restaurant . You 
will be given a copy of our 
our exclusive mem^deta^ed 
on this page. > f. 

Today we prmtHbken.1; 
Token 2 will be printed-in 
tomorrow’s Independent on 
Sunday. Vouchers will be 
printed on Monday 23, 
Thursday 26 and Sunday-^. 
September. - £ 

If you want to try both our 
superb offers of lunch for 
£5 and dinner for £10, you 
can do so. Just remember to 
collect three : -differently 
■numbered tokens pins a 
voucher for each offer. • 
Tokens can be redeemed 
at any time between 30 
September to 13 October 
1996 inclusive. _ . 

Terms and Conditions 

L The offer entitles two people 

co either Lunch far £5 or Dinner far 
£10 when a rancher and three 
differently numbered tokens are 


listed m our promotion. 

2. Only one Starter Ihken can be 
1T r instead of a numbered taken. 

3. The cost of drinks is not in- 
cluded in either offer and a 125% 
optional service charge will be 
added to the cost at any drinks or 
purchases additional to the offer. 

4. photocopies- of tokens and 
vouchers are nor acceptable. 

5 . The offer fcvaBd hum 30 Sep- 
tember to 13 October 1996. . 

6. For readers who have ‘an 
IndependetU/Cafe Rouge promo- 
UOtul postcard, this qualifies as a 
voucher.lt can be redeemed ar any 
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Special Offer Menu 


£5 Lunch 

Hon efOettmes 
Saladr de Mergpez 


¥ 


Red & Grin Peppers 
or 

Saladk de Bleu dAucergne 


£10 Dinner 

Hors dXkttcres 
Soupe de Jbissous 

MeihtnTsnrtm Fisk Soup sriti 
Croutons. RoxiHr am! Grnyrrr <henr 


Trrrine Matson 

anx Note ' Aar of dartm Users flacour/ddth 

Link Gan Leaver vith Blue Cheese ’ Madeira. SetreJ frith Bread 


Navarm d'Agpeatt 

Thv&iomd Lamb steer footed 
dee bone 
or 

Afarmde Dieppoise 
Sormandt Fisk Star of SaM 
Mustek. PmmsmdSm 

vai Mushroom and Cream 

Desserts 

Oranges CarameBsees 


Plats Ckauds 
Saumon Grille 
Bearnatse , Pontmes 
de Terre RissoMes 

Gritted Salmon viii fSaotfes 


Paula Ration Gratia 


Filter coffee 


Profiterole Snare Caramel 


Fiber coffee 


T£S%Serekr Gkargr mMtd 


LONDON: Battersea, Blackheath, 


.Crouch EndrDuhrich, Ealing , Eadsfield, 
Fetter Lane, Fulham, Fulham Palace Road, 
Frith Street, Hampstead, Hays Galleria, 
Highgate, James Street, Kensington, Kew, 
Knfgfatsbridge. Lnneburner Lane, Maida 
Vate, Old Brampton Road, PortobeHo, 


CAFE ROUGE RESTAURANTS: 


Putney, Richmond, Sheen, Southgate, 
Shepherds Bush, Strand On The Green, 
Wandsworth, Wellington Street, West 
Hampstead, Whiteleys, Wimbledon, St 
John’s Wood 

OUTSIDE LONDON: Aberdeen,' Bath, 
Birmingham, Brentwood, 
Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Canterbury, 


Chelmsford, Dorking, E din burgh, Esher, 
Glasgow, Guildford, Harrogate, Henley, 
High Wycombe, Kingston H31, Knutsford, 
Lough ton, Manchester, Oxford, Pinner, 
Reigate, Stanmore, Sunbury, Weybridge, 
WHmslow. 

If you arc not sure where your nearest Cate 
Rouge is, simply call QI71 478 8042 for details- 
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A bunch of mad Marigplds 

Muriel Spark’s dreams are her characters’ nightmares. William Boyd reports 


H 


Reality and Breams &y Monel Sparit Constable, £14.95 


/ / I I e often wondered if we 
|| I I were all characters m one 

.^1 0 f God’s dreams.^ Thus 

n begins Muriel Spark’s 

I I shortish, beguiling 2Wh 

1 I novel. The -he" doing the 
wondering is Tom Richards, a sixty-sorne- 
thing film director of some renown, who 
is recovering from a serious accident a 
fail from a crane during the snooting of 
his latest film, 77ie Hambui&r Girt. And 
this is about as profound as Torn gets most 
of his waking moments are spent thinking 
about himself- his future projects his love 
affairs and his wife and family- 
The mazy and improbable plot centres 
on Tom’s relationship with Marigold, his 
daughter from his second marriage. 
Marigold is plain, difficult and demanding 
and an air of mutual dislike colours their 
attitudes to each other. Coral, Tom’s 
daughter from his first marriage, by con- 
trast is beautiful and can do no wrong,. 
Claire, Marigold’s mother, airily tolerates 
Tom’s egotism and his regular adiilteiy. The 

family congregate around Tom after the fell, 

commiserate and go on their raeny ways. 
Tom's film is put on hold, redded, then, 
after he has recuperated, starts up once 
more with Tom restored at the helm. Tbm 
has an affair with his leading lady. Rose 
Woodstock, alienates another dysfunc- 
tional actress called Jeanne and. presides 
over the several misfortunes of his daugh- 
ters and soils- in-law. 

It’s all slightly ditzy and eccentric with a 
in Ronde style of serial infidelities adding 
a certain spice. Things get serious, how- 
ever, when Marigold disappears. The 
alarm is raised, the media are alerted, a 
world-wide search is initiated and even- 
tually Marigold is found disguised as a 
man living with some New Age travellers. 
It was all, it turns out, a way of torment- 
ing her horrible father. Except that, mys- 
teriously, a taxi driver companion of Tbm 
has been shot at and nearly killed. Was 
this Marigold's doing? 

By way of compensation for his 
paternal neglect Tbm casts manjy 
Marigold as a prescient Celt called Cedric 
in his latest absurd movie, set in Roman 


Britain, called Wading Street. Curiously, 
(but then perhaps not; this is the movie 
business after all) Tbm persists in recast- 
ing Rose Woodstock and Jeanne in this : 
new film. Jeanne, now druggy and 
unhinged, becomes a compliant agent for 
Marigold's wiles. Marigold, still nurtur- 
ing murderous thoughts, decides to kill 
her father by re-enacting die original 
crane accident, only this time with more 
fatal efficiency. Jeanne is engaged as 
saboteur but the plans go tragically awry. 

Summaries of Muriel Spark’s novels do 
them a misservice. What delights princi- 
pally is the tone of voice - so enviably 
assured, such a distinct signature. In this 
novel, the point of view is omniscient; we 
visit whichever character’s thoughts suit 
the Sparkian design. The voice is cool and 
spare, and in complete disinterested 
control: “The youth recounted his expe- 
rience with Marigold but said they had 
parted shortly afterwards. He did not dis- 
count that Marigold was perfectly capa- 
ble of hiring a hit-man if the plan suited 
her. The police eventually believed the 
boy, whose name for the present purpose 
is irrelevant, and let him go.” 

The disinterest can shade into ruth- 
lessness. There has always been a nail- 
paring objectivity about Muriel Spark’s 
authorial style and it provides delectable 
pleasures throughout her work. Reality 
and Dreams included. This aloofness 
can breed a certain air of cynicism or 
fatalism and gives rise to the darkness 
that seems to haunt the story. Tbm and 
h is brood are lightweights, whose lives 
and concerns, from one point of view, 
seem almost nugatory. 

Are they mere figments in one of God’s 
dreams? We can detect a God-like pres- 
ence hovering over the action of the novel 
but it Is that of the autbon these charac- 
ters are characters in one of Muriel 
Spark's dreams. The dream/reality, 
art/life theme is further enhanced by the 
fact that Tom's films all start from his 
dreams; he makes these films “real” 
through the wholly unreal medium of 
film. Just as the plot slips and slides, and 
the characters' various fates chop and 



Muriel Spark: her narrating voice is as distinct as a signature 


change almost at whim, so too does our 
sense of the reality of what we are read- 
ing shift and blur. There is, in the end, 
only one person who can make sense of 
the whole can of worms - the artist 
However, in Reality and Dreams the 
controlling role of Muriel Spark is a lit- 
tle too overt, I feel. Her unique sensi- 
bility functions best when the voice is 
subjective, the point of view confined 
or in first person, as in her two won- 
derful late novels A Far Cry from Kens- 
ington and Loitering with intent. This 
method localises, and validates, that 
clear-eyed, unabashedly, brutally hon- 
est gaze on the world and its denizens. 
Omniscient narration has the opposite 
effect. Perhaps in this elderly century 
(Spark toys with this notion) the 


predetermined, the ordered, is funda- 
mentally inimical. 

Reflecting on his dream notion Tom 
concedes that, “Our dreams, yes, are 
insubstantial; Che dreams of God; no. 
They are real, frighteningly real. They 
bulge with flesh, they drip with blood.” 
The dreams of Muriel Spark, as we have 
seen in her exemplary oeuvre, are fright- 
eningly real also, and bulge and drip to 
great effect Reality and Dreams , how- 
ever, is a little muted - a certain shad- 
owiness detracts from the real frisson. 
But if we have do not have Muriel Spark 
in her full symphonic majesty, we can 
still relish the real pleasures of this work 
on a smaller scale - a nocturne, say, a 
suite, a variation on certain themes - as 
we wait for the major work to resume. 


Crimplene headscarves and high street grotesques 


Charlotte Coryfc tale of small-town greed doesn’t hit the jackpot for EJane Dickson 


K nibden, the setting for Char- 
lotte Cory's The Guest is “a 
town founded in folly". The 
Great Knibden Lottery estab- 
lished by royal charter in the 
reign of Charles n has skewed the 
destiny and demographics of the 
town for generations with its mas- 
sive awards of cash. Eventually, 
the solid citizens of Knibden abol- 
ish the prize draw, reasoning that 
“any truly fortunate gain should 
always be explained away by some 
tale of hard work and accom- 
plishment. Winning a lottery is too 
unequivocally lucky." 

But dreams of unearned riches 
are solidly meshed in the town's 
folk memory and when a myste- 
rious stranger dies in the Gal- 
limore Hotel, leaving a fortune to 
an unnamed party, fe lout Knib- 
den is once again "in hopes." 
Under the fiendishly cryptic terms 
of the will, only "someone-who-is- 


Jbe finest 
by Chariotte Cory 
Faber, £15.99 

not-someone” can solve the rid- 
dle and name the dead guest's 
heir. 

Enter Hester Jones, a friendless 
orphan from out of town. Hester, 
with her “plain little pancake 
face" and matching personality is 
duly elected Public Investigator. 
The situation, as the author 
points out, has all the drama of a 
whodunnit without the disagree- 
able mess of a murder. The spirit 
of Cluedo is also invoked and 
indeed Colonel Mustard, Miss 
Scarlete/tfJ could walk the streets 
of Knibden and not a dog bark at 
them. 

On first sight, Cory's character's 
are starkly emblematic. There are 


Michael Milady, the Ur-theatrical 
who once trod the boards with 
Montague Cayke and his Aston- 
ishing Prancing Dogs, the Rev 
Gilbert Sibson, as hapless a curate 
as ever cracked an egg, Susie Till, 
the seductively bra-less hair- 
dresser, the barking General Ben- 
susann and Miss Bird, the mother 
of all embittered spinsters. 

In the course of Hester Jones’ 
investigations, however, each 
“suspect" is fleshed out with a full 
persona] history; skeletons leap 
jangling from every cupboard, 
long stifled consciences are 
pricked and the body count is pos- 
itively Jacobean. 

The stranger who rides in from 
nowhere to open a can of worms 
is a reliable convention, but its 
success depends largely on the 
charisma of the stranger. Hester 
Jones is no Shane, no Becky 
Sharp; with her faithful creation 


of someone-who-is-not-someone” 
Cory shoots her narrative in the 
foot 

This may of course be inten- 
tional - the novel fairly hums with 
literary subversion - but the 
game, in this case, is not worth the 
candle. Without a dearly defined 
voice to marshall the parade of 
Knibden’s grotesques. The Guest 
very quickly loses momentum. 
The lengthily elaborated fable of 
the historic lotteiy, for all its 
contemporary relevance, keeps 
coming adrift from the story and 
no amount of characters crying 
“Isn't this business of the Dead 
Guest’s will just like the Great 
Knibden Lottery?" can remedy 
this. 

Cory is an exuberant, inventive 
and, at times, frankly exhausting 
story teller. As the narrative goes 
cantering back three generations 
into a minor character's history, 


you Jong for Hester to cut to the 
chase. There is enough good stuff 
here for a boxed set of The Knib- 
den Chronicles , but crammed into 
one novel, the effect is mildly 
claustrophobic. 

Cory is at her best when she 
stands back and observes; alone in 
her dead parental house, Hester 
“sits on bare floorboards like a 
toddler with no toys." A sloppily 
poured drink has her licking her 
hand "like a dog with a wounded 

E aw^. Her distinguishing style 
owever, is a self-conscious 
quaintness, a peculiarly English 
mustincss, redolent of Scotch eggs 
and hairnets. 

Over four hundred pages this 
begins to chafe. Crimplene is a 
marvellous materia) for estab- 
lishing all kinds of things from 
Zeitgeist to social standing A 
Crimplene headscarf is a significr 
too for. 


u 

Umbria style 


Wiliam Riviere enjoys a novel steeped in Italian lore 


T he tradition of English writing 

about Italy is a wonderfully rich 

one, (good Italian, writing 


1 one, (good Italian, writing 
about F.nglan dbeingdisappoipt- 
ingjty rare,) and Baity Unsworth’s 
new novel. After Hannibal, is a 
most welcome addition to it. The 
scene is set in Umbria, a province 
which the author dearly knows 
, with an insider’s knowledge, along 
' one of the rough roads winding 
through the hill*, muddy in win- 
ter, dusty in summer. These roads 
meander from farmhouse to farm- 
house. from hamlet to field, from 
church to wood and on again, gen- 
erally petering put just when you 
thought you were getting some- 
where. But getting somewhere, in 
this Italy and in this novel, is not 
often desirable and still less fre- 
quently possible. And the point 
about this particular road is that 
it links the lives of the diverse cast 
of characters who have their 
houses dotted along it 
The story is seamlessly told, and 
it starts with a wall tumbling into 
this road, and a squabble which in 
consequence breaks out between 
a family of local farmers and an 
English couple who have recently 
bought one of the linked houses. 
There are a number of foreigners 
living along this road as well as 
Italians not native to the region. 
And on a superficial level. After 
Hannibal is about the tragi-com- 
edy of the newcomers' uncom- 
prehensions and set-backs. It is 
about them ruinous dealings with 
crooked surveyors, project man- 
agers and builders; and about 
their being saved, some of them, 
by the splendidly diabolical lawyer 

Manrini. 

. Unsworth knows his Italian 
land law, its delays, loopholes, 
injustices; absurdities, and uses. 
He paints a portrait of its specu- 
lators and innocents vividly, but 
there is a lot more to the novel 
than this. 

The two most interesting char- 
acters are Professor Monti, a his- 
torian of mediaeval and renais- 
sance Umbria, and Anders Ritter, 
a disillusioned interpreter who 
after a nervous breakdown has 
come to live in an old farmhouse 
and till the land. Unsworth writes 
well in this novel about a range of 
matters from Italian painting to 
Hannibal’s victory over the 
Romans on the shores of Lake 
Trasiraene, from money and 
mean-heartedness to the Umbrian 
vegetation and the magic of its 
sunlight. But he writes best of all 
when Monti is brooding on the 
apparently endless recurrences of 
vainglory and savagery in the his- 
tory of Perugia; or when Ritter is 
trying to come to terms with his 
fathers having been an Intelli- 
gence Liaison Officer during the 
war, and involved in the massacre 
of 335 Italian civilians in the 
Ardcatine Caves. 

Unsworth writes dispassion- 
ately about the dans which dom- 
inated Perugia when ir was a free 
state, about the cycles of murder 
and counter-murder - the pre- 
ferred method generally having 
been the stabbing by several men 
of one unarmed man. He writes 
with the same sombre, direct plan- 
gcncy about the later misrule of 
the place by Papal Legates. 

Here is Monti, musing: “The 
destruction of the Baglioni houses 


After Hannibal 
by Bany Onswortfi 
Danish Hamilton, £16 


had signalled the end of the 
oppressive rule of that lawless and 
arrogant brood; but the govern- 
ment of priests that followed had 
been a tyranny crueller, more sys- 
tematic, for worse. Forced labour, 
crippling taxes, torture as a cus- 
tomary practice, people shut away 
for the slightest offence; 'for no 
more than a wrong word, in the 
horrific cells below him, cavities 
hardly big enough to admit a 
crawling figure. The iron railings 
surrounding the Great Fountain in 
Cathedral Square had been gar- 
nished continuously" with decom- 
posing heads.” 

Or the same man; after a sem- 
inar' “Of course, there were pit- 
falls in this game of patterns; one 
tended to lose the sense of their 
provisional nature; to believe they 
. expressed a settled truth. Pat- 
terns were Imposed on the flux of 
events, they were arbitrary and 
creative, they reordered the world. 
It was good if this reordering cast 
light, but vital that it should soon 
be discarded or modified or 
merged into something else. All 
the great pattern-makers had held 
on too long - Hegel, Marx, Dar- 
win, Freud. A rigid insistence on 
patterns was the mark of an 
arrested mind." 

But my favourite is Ritter on his 
smallholding, with his awareness 
of “words somehow slithering and 
twisting away,” of bow “any mad- 
ness could win the day in a war of 
words,” hacking his way through 
the undergrowth down a ravine 
toward a truth that has lain hid- 
den there since the war. 

The strands of this novel are 
woven together with consummate 
skill, so naturally tangled thickets 
and gullies with their secrets are 
as important in it as they are 
essential to the charm of the 
Umbrian countryside. 

“Blame and pity blended and 
became diffused among the stems 
of the cane£ the beauty of their 
colours. These formed a subtle 
register of age, going from green 
through paling yellow to dark 
ivoty and bone white, lb several 
were still attached the dead vine 
tendrils of some old cultivation, 
pale brown in colour with a faint 
purplish tinge, hue of their death. 
They had curled round and clung 
and died in this dinging, the ulti- 
mate expression of their being. 
Now they were hard and brittle, 
like thin bone, impossible to sep- 
arate from the stem." 

After Hannibal is beautifully 
written, with a strong sense of 
artistic proportion, and with 
humour. You don’t end up mind- 
ing enormously about the char- 
acters. You end up having been 
brought to think again about sav- 
ageries which have been com- 
mitted, but not being moved by 
them. On the last page, one is 
smiting at the genius of an 
amoral, often helpful lawyer. 
But Unsworth’s dispassionate 
writing has its strengths, which 
are objectivity and control, and 
its virtues, whieh are irony and 
sympathy. 





Paperbacks 


Reviewed by Emma Hagestadt and Christopher Hirst 


Sabbath's Theater by Philip Roth 
(Vintage 6.99): Philip Roth's 
latest menopausal male, the 
devilishly selfish Mickey Sabbath, 
refuses to accept the dying of the 
light. His mistress dead from a 
massive heart-attack, and his 
alcoholic wife about to leave him, 
he orchestrates a set of impossible 
challenges designed to bring him 
to the edge. Mickey Sabbath is 
the kind of American male that 
leaves the Richard Ford school of 
“sensitive guys" looking distinctly wet behind the ears. 
Very dirty and very funny. 


Beyond Berlin by Penelope 
Nelson (Allen Unwin 7.99): 

Guenther, Romy and 
Hannelorc are strict when it 
comes to commune rules and 
Libby Miiroy realizes that what 
was acceptable behaviour in 
downtown Sydney will not do in 
Seventies Berlin. Checking in 
her camel-hair coat for a goat- 
skin jacket, she’s soon attending 
fire-arms practice with the best 
of them. For those who 
suspected that life with the 

Baader Meinhoff gang wasn't much fun. Nelson’s novel 
will only confirm the worst 
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Journey through a Small Planet 
by Emanuel Litvinoff (Robin 
Clark, £6.00) 

The planet is a patch of the East 
End. where the author’s parents 
arrived from Odessa, despite 
boarding a boat for New York. 

Passionate and brutally honest, 
this slim memoir has an 
exceptional vivacity. Its pages 
magically exude the “sour smell of 
London” but there is scant 
sentimentality here. Litvinoff s 
inamorata is seduced by a Yiddish actor, his dapper 
stepfather emerges as a compulsive gambler. 


Slip-Shod Sibyls by Germaine 

Greer (Penguin, £9.99) 

This bulky exploration of female 
poets combines much 
stimulating criticism with views 
so outrageous they would be 
excised u the author were not so . 
famously formidable. On page 
three, she opines: “The most 
successful poem of my 
generation was probably: “Eat 
a/Extra/Egg Day", written by a 
woman.” Fortunately. Greer's 
perverseness is more than outweighed by her brilliance in 
exhuming forgotten female poets. 
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Albert Speer; His Battle with TVuth 
by Gitta Scrcny (Picador, £9.99) 

TTiough present at the Nuremberg 
war crimes trial, Sereny says in later 
years she “knew and grew to like” 

Hitler’s second-in-command. 

Because he was recognizably human, 

Speer makes a far more fascinating 
subject than the monsters who 
achieved prominence in the Reich. 

At the end of this enthralling study, 
he admits to “tacit consent” in the 
murder of the Jews, despite 

previously denying involvement. Sereny says that such 
words would have hung him at Nurcmburg. In a strange 
twist, prompted by a late love affair, Speer reneged on his 
admission. A towering work. 


The Underworld by Duncan 
Campbell (Penguin/BBC, £6.99) 

From the Blind Beggar to Brinks 
Mat, the sagas of gangland Britain 
have become as familiar as fairy 
tales, but Campbell tells them with 
wit and a keen eye for detail. We 
learn that Frankie Fraser was 
hindered by his “straight” parents. 

“If they’ve been to prison, they can 
help with contacts.*' Fifties razor 
gangs rubbing shoulders with the 
“Mafia Inglesa" of the Costas ("the 
sort who like to be judges in Miss Wet T-shirt contests”). 
All great entertainment, unless you happen to be a securilv 
guard drenched in petrol or a bystander blasted in a pub 
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Naturalist by Edward O. Wilson 
(Penguin, £8.99) 

Elegant and laconic (“I am blind in 
one eye and cannot hear high- 
frequency sounds; therefore I am an 
entomologist.’’), this memoir by a 
top US scientist merits a readership 
far beyond the scientific community. 

We learn that his purblindness 
results from a fishing mishap with 
“pcrchlikc, voracious Lagodon 
rhomboides” when seven. Far from 
putting WHson off the natural world, 

15 he was wrestling a cortonmouth viper (“It twisted 
through my fingers and unfolded inch-long fangs”) At 67 
fos enthusiasm is undimmed: “So far, my survefllance (of k 
Florida ant hill] has lasted 60 years." * ^ 11 

Yesterday in the Back Lane by 
Bernice Rubens (Abacus £6.99) 

After murdering a would-be rapist 
m the back lane. Bronwen Davies 
goes home to tea and gets on with 
her Middlentarch homework. It’s 
only when the murder weapon (her 
aunty’s best carving knife) comes 
into action on the Christmas 
turkey, that the true horror of what 
she s done sinks in. But, being the 
war, and being Christmas, there 
never seems a good time to speak 
up. Fifty years later Bronwen is still 

ft"? hcr Booker Prize winner Bernice 
Rubens funniest novel to date. cmice 
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Offers in an envelope please 

How sealed bids can help you win - or lose - your dream house. By Penny Jackson 


F wanted ^ ! K>use y° u reafl y 

down the ro^dfrS?2? h J* e , garden, just 
whipped from the school - has been 

houses narS . shortage of good famil y 

ssysss is?** a* brot ^ 

chances arTrh^, -,P? opie to tlus point- The 
process of ‘*l)estJnH / «I, fa i av « been involved in a 
0ffers ” OT Msealed bids"- 

^ Hewlett, you swallow your 
iSKES™ move m with your in-laws and. 

tion whenTte^^hS,^ 1 ^ P® 1 ® **** 

Mr Hewlett ,£2” "9®“® comes along. At least 
nrooe^ nt ? have to ^ back to his 

f 2 r advice - he is one. As a 
thoufih he lhe scenario familiar, 

wei^H2 # now,ala Pereonal leveL “There 

Ssa^asszK 

absolutely committed to it. In fact it is not uncom- 
mon for people to bid for a house that they know 

SIS PfPfc «“«. and then, when thw win, 
deade that it is not for theta.” 

At the time the Hewletts joined the bidding 
their own house was not yet under offer, so they 
were not in a strong position. “If I had been advis- 
ing a client, I would have said that it was too early 
to commit to a price and timing. And it is worth 
remembering that the vendor does not have to 
take the highest offer, but the best, taking into 
account all the circumstances. We exchanged con- 
tracts with our buyer this month, anyway, because 
I did not want to get caught in a long chain. Now 
we can be totally flexible." 

Mr Hewlett offers the following tips to buyers 
caught up in competition. Keep the agent 
informed, and make sure your solicitor can move 
swiftly. Your finances must be in place; decide on 
your ma x im um bid and give it your best shot He 
suggests turning the figure into an odd number; 
it may just have the edge. And don’t worry about 
what the other bidders will do: it’s a waste of time. 

Sara Graybow, a director in Hamptons' 
Gapham office, knows bow bitter the loss can be 
when a small figure is in question. “1 had clients 
who lost a house for £100. They put in £427,500 





The 
Hewfitt 
family 
hunting in 
Battersea 


and it went for £427,600.” But there can be 
bitterness in victory as welL “I also had a client who 
won a house this way but then discovered he had 
paid £50,000 more than his neighbour, who had 
also just moved in. That is why it is so important 
for people to decide how much the house is worth 
to them. Sealed bids are awful for the buyers, so 
they must be sure they are doing the right thing” 
Paul Thyler, from Hamptons’ Knightsbridge 
office, recommends that buyers get a survey done 


before the bids go in. “It is also a good idea to 
get your solicitor to deliver the bid.” 

But what to do if the best houses never even 
get on to the market? In the present climate, 
agents will ring round a hot list and by the time 
the particulars are drawn up the house is spoken 
for. “Keep in touch with your agent Make sure 
they know you are not time-wasting If s no good 
expecting to bear of something good if your own 
house is not even on the market” 


Glynn 
Griffiths 

Philip Blanchard, director of John D Wood's 
country residential property, hates sealed bids. 
“It's a cheapskate way of doing your job. Fm paid 
to get the best price for my client not wait for 
envelopes to be opened.” He advises vendors to 
go for private auction. “I have just sold a house 
for £500,000 more than the asking price. We did 
it over three days. Everyone knew the sums 
involved, so it was completely fair, and no one can 
say it wasn't worth what was paid for it” 
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jJLfilackheath Park, London 
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^^Igegency house on the Cator 
'•^^ state “ Blackheath. south-east 
f Wffindon, has just come on to the 
r Market Blackheath Park, a Grade 
; .^-listed house built in 1820, was 
. >'■ *tbe home of John Newton 
- ;f , Mqppid the cutler of Mappin & 
j^Wtbb. The seven- to eigbt- 
\ -'^frooni house is on four floors 
Wi^ four reception rooms, three 
t - af which open on to a terrace 
overlooking a 240ft, 

.T-shaped garden with a hard 
'tennis court According to 
' Winkwortb, the agents, house 
prices in Blackheath have risen by 
16 per cent over the past year and 
the area, with north Kensington 
and Fulham, heads their London 
table. The asking price is £850,000 
(agents: 0181-852 0999). 

T he most unnerving experience 
that Jacqueline Ironside of 
Ironsides, a specialist letting 
company, can remember is when a 
clerk was told by a departing 
tenant that the inventory was not 
complete. “I am afraid I am going 
to have to leave without my snake. 
I can’t find it anywhere.” 

H puse hunters daunted by piles of 
paper can take some comfort 
from an initiative by Jackson-Stops 
& Staff. The agents’ Chichester 
office has been putting its whole 
property register on the Internet for 
the past 10 days, with other offices 
around the country following on 
soon. Michael Brandon, who is in 
charge of the operation, says: “It is 
so convenient. We have a vendor in 
Hong Kong, for instance, who has 
checked the picture and details of 
his house for the cost of a local 
telephone calL” 


Tel: 0171 2932222 
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«’ LONDON 


MILL STREET SE1 


IN LONDON’S TOWER 
BRIDGE QUARTER 

“LITTLE LONDON* 

IS A SELF CONTAINED URBAN VILLAGE 
SET AROUND AN UAL1ANATE 
COURTYARD, OFFERING AN ECLECTIC 
MIX OF ARCHTITCTURAL STYLES AND - 
LIVING OPPORTUNITiES 


GOODHART 


2 BEDROOM 
ULTRA MODERN 
LOFTS 
- FROM 


LUXURY 
APARTMENTS 
& PENTHOUSES 
FROM 


£157,995 £136,995 


COOPERS 


YARD 


APARTMENTS 
IN A RESTORED 
EDWARDIAN 
PUBLIC HOUSE 
.'FROM 

£157,995 


'R.INI 1 Y 
IICOTTAClnI 


DELIGHTFUL. 

VICTORIAN 

COTTAGES 

FROM 

£136,995 


IMPECCABLE SPECIFICATION 
READY TO MOVE-IN 
p.RST RELEASE THIS WEEKEND 




M 71 363 1144 
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Space, light, high specification and ideal location, don't 
come any cheaper than at City Pavilion. Acquisition from 
Receivers enables us td offer to offer large bright modem 
lofts in a landscaped courtyard setting, for less than 
original buHd costs. Final release includes Duplex 
penthouses with roof gardens, and lofts with terraces. 

• 1/2 mile from Broadgate ■ All with terraces or root gardens 

• Duplex Penthouses with exceptional views • Secure parking 


70 SOLD IN 2 WEEKENDS! final release this sat & sun 


LOFTS WITH TERRACES AND 
PENTHOUSES WTTH ROOF GARDENS 

1,250 sqft plus - from £1 29,995 
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* * TO LET * * 
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Ireland 


TO LET 

Converted fennhouse fiJly 
Famished with large garden 
and conservatory. Soperb 


A wieonm of elegant Victorian m a ns io n flat* on thm 
at tr ac tiv e tree lined avenue within a ten minute math 
of Xeneqngton Sigh Street and close to two 


( l ' ' r-jr -TJ 

jr v • ' ^■£J A\ rr p ■ 'iflv 


Country Property 




M ggPL. gr: S.55S552 

marascnsTOioonsira 

gSBjSTTel: 0181 997 5777SW** 
Retirement Homes 


and mountains near 
Eesunare. Sleeps 4. Short or 
Long term lets from October. 


SHORE 


Fbr Development 


Ml SC. RAY IS 


STSUi 



North of the River 


EALING Larpa cmnlortable 

wnfanea. Nr FfcMSJyUMjSGpy 

M | L [40pif IncLOtBI BSrVJJ* 1 / 



Mnhrtahi ynnr mrir preulrtir* tn retfremeni wMlin tbe 
perfect Uvtng environment created * 1 *MJdlloIflle , ’, 
East Preston on die tranquil West Sussex Coast. 

£ 129,950 LEASEHOLD 

Come and see these luxurious apartments at our 
“OPEN DAY* an Wednesday 25th September from 
11 o'clock onwards with our local florist givfng a talk 
and demonstration on “Flowers in Apartments". 
FIVE only left of these spacious apartments: 
all benefit from Lounge and Dining Room, 

Two Bedrooms. Two Bathrooms, high quality 
Kitchen with all main appliances included and Garage. 

Contact June Musgrove 01903 859490 

Jor brochure tmd further information. 


.Wfl&ofl txarm i&t dotojW&j 

cmtt&t no. •UtmdSafittaotiim m 

Braa^tntagmmigeomXTgadt. 
S^aSotfkgetHXurml£nxrf 
ttTTaupeaanomcmtt^liaaa 
AwtioSkna^ifKataStiraon, 
cuHenrtohBctAM'tiilor 
Sak6tta*Salfhmru>l£e 
StlpmanBt.9MfhHir*> Granada 

mdO, fUSmtn. 

^ potato# cantrs in atttq 
tga *nj*i*dantitt.*paionfar 

ndt-Coa^tsaptratb^. 

LIOMO 



WMOMLX. On haV ttcra wttfi tnx&- 
Oonal cottas** Lomt Afautt^o, 
Ponugst. OJAft £20JM0 ** 
mnrttsw 
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chopping 


Say it with stone 


By Hamish Scott 


best 


T ^gth^Iatertsex and*poac^^*S scandals in north Wilt- 
store are interspersed with monumental tablets, 
headstones and discarded angels wings. Around the 
corner, in the yard itself, the building » «*« 
encrusted with corbels, busts and hies. Behind a hi-tech 
oroamemal fountain in the garden, a carved biplane sits 
incongruously in a flowerbed stone, arable 

or granite is our line of business," John Lloyd explains. “This 
collection has just grown up as a sideline. 

Mr Lloyd is the seventh generation of his family to work 
as a stonemason in the village- His father Ben, was anrnvet- 
erate collector, offering a home to ne^ert^ tombstone 
and unwanted statuaiy from all around the county, whilst 

two centuries of apprentice ^ “ 

have never been collected have added further to the strange 
museum. Soon, a giant pineapple carved by a local student 
will be hoisted up on to a gate-pier of the yard s enhance, 
once Mr Lloyd has found some greenstone for its foliage. 

The nature of the business has inevitably altered with the 
years Monumenta I work for churchyards was formerly the 
main concern. Lloyds are still well known for such skills and 
Graham Bowley, the senior stone-carver, is currently 
engaged in lettering a slab of Cornish granite for a grave- 
stoneTHaving worked at Lloyds for more than 30 years he 
is proficient in the old techniques, first carving out the let- 
ters with a chisel, then beating in thin strips of lead that will 
be etched and polished before painting. “It’s time-con- 
suming." he admits, “bur it gives a finish like no other" How- 
ever, diocesan authorities are increasingly resistant to memo- 
rials that do not conform precisely to a pattern, and are 
imposing a black granite uniformity over the nation s church- 
yards. The biplane was a victim of this policy. Commemo- 
rating an early hero of the Royal Flying Corps, it was orig- 
inally in a private burial ground th3t was scheduled to be 
redeveloped. The parish church refused to find a space for 
such a joyous aberration, but in its final resting-place at 
Lloyds it is at least respected and appreciated. 

Fortunately the decline in monumental masonry has been 
more than compensated for by the growing popularity of 
traditional materials amongst gardeners and interior design- 
ers. Aside from the occasional ‘experiment’' to add to the 
collection, Lloyds work entirely to commission, producing 
hand-carved urns and benches, balustrades and fountains 
that are made to individual designs. Moving with the times, 
John Lloyd will occasionally even condescend to use recon- 
stituted stone. “Some of the new materials are quite con- 
vincing," he concedes, “but the best are almost as expen- 
sive as the real thing, and they never weather properly, or 
get more beautiful as they grow old. They just look dead 
and dull." He prefers, whenever possible, to use indigenous 
materials in any outdoor setting and waxes Lyrical about the 
joys of working natural stone. “You have to listen to its ring. 
If the note changes, then you’re doing something wrong. 
The stone will tell you what you can get away with, so long 
as you respect it.” 

It is in the recent fashion for stone floors that Mr Lloyd 
notices the worst examples of disrespect: Portland slabs so 
thin that they can be snapped across the knee are laid on 
wooden boards or bedded into concrete. “Concrete shrinks, 
stone doesn’t,” is his succinct comment. 

As a craftsman rather than a salesman, Mr Lloyd is sel- 



Jobn Lloyd: a growing popularity for traditional materials 

dam loath to give his opinions to potential clients, having 
no desire to waste his time on the impracticaL When asked 
to build a marble bathroom or a granite kitchen, he prefers 
to have the raw materials standing in his yard long enough 
for him to notice any tiny flaws before commencing work. 
He knows his quarries as a vintner knows his chateaux, and 
can recognise the finest marble from a mountain’s higher 
slopes, or limestone taken from too near the surface. Such 
perfectionism may be scarcely cost-effective, but then Mr 
Lloyd's favourite warning to apprentices who cut corners 
to save time is that they may end up as accountants. 

Stone has always been a valuable material and mistakes 
can prove expensive. Contrary to popular belief; masons do 


not chip away artistically, adapting and creatingas they go. 
Designs are first worked out on paper and models may be 
made in plaster before any chisel is applied to stone. The 
work cannot be rushed; every curved edge of a kitchen work- 
top must be laboriously formed by instinct, hand and eye. 
Even when the work is finished, “there’s always time to 
knock the end off,” as Mr Uoyd wearily observes. The con- 
stant need for such perfectionism may perhaps explain a 
. certain anarchistic, streak that has always been apparent in 
-stonemasons. Mr Lloyd's collection includes some^uriosa- 
not suitable for popular display: copies of strange carvings 
found in the dark and high recesses of old churches where 
the details of a mason’s work were unlikely ever to be 


Photograph: John Lawrence 

noticed. Given his mild irritation with the church authori- 
ties over their drab policy in graveyards, Mr Lloyd is under- 
standably delighted by one old carving that he recently dis- 
covered. Viewed from the eyeline of the pulpit, it is no more 
than a bunch of flowers. “But if you get up a ladder, you 
wouldn’t believe what’s going on down there ... it would 
bring blushes to the vicar’s face!" He roars with laughter 
at the thought, a man who relishes the secrets to be found 
in stone. 

John Uoyd, 91 Church Street, 

Great Bedwyn, Nr Marlborough, Wiltshire. 

Tel: 01672-870 234 


Something old, something new 


By Robin Dutt 


J unk-shop chic is the creed, and After 
Noah the name that husband and wife 
team Matthew Crawford and Zoe 
Candlin chose for their shop - they liked 
the implication that they would sell 
absolutely anything post-diluvian. Upper 
Street, Islington - the King’s Road of 
north London - was where they decided 
to found their business. Success came 
swiftly, and earlier this year they opened 
a second shop on the real King’s Road 
in Chelsea. 

Both shops are characterised by their 
delightful clutter. Thirties industrial- 
style ceramics in that ubiquitous canteen 
green, restored Bakelite telephones, and 
tools one can’t immediately imagine a 
job for, cover tbe surfaces of tables and 
chests of drawers. Fun furniture ats com- 
fortably alongside more serious and 
solid pieces, and the air is perfumed with 
beeswax candles and herbal soaps. 

Down a steep staircase you can find 
anything from a Twenties coat button to 
a kitsch decorated rubber washing-up 
glove as used today. After Noah brings 


a whole new meaning to eclecticism. 

But, of course, it would not have been 
enough simply to house a lot of junk, no 
matter how desirable. After Noah’s pop- 
ularity is the result of a meeting of two 
canny business minds, both with strong 
artistic bents and very different talents. 
“When we opened After Noah we 
wanted to combine our talents,” explains 
Matthew. “We both have a strong idea 
of our individual styles and managed to 
merge them well.” 

Matthew's background as a cabinet 
maker and furniture restorer ensures 
that whatever comes in for sale can be 
lovingly restored and beeswaxed back to 
health. His apprenticeship to his grand- 
father more than a decade ago means 
that he now boasts a workshop of 12 
years’ standing, trusted by the likes of 
English Heritage, FCew Gardens and 
even one or two embassies. Zoe is an 
artist and mosaicist with an unerring eye 
for consumer delights and a nice line in 
mosaic table-tops, which are now one of 
the shop's most popular lines. 


The balance of old and new pieces is 
about 60-40. but you’d never know it. A 
handmade steel bed may resemble the 
one your granny owned, but it’s available 
from the workshop, starting at £595. 
Conical chocolate cups at about £4 
apiece look as if they are the last batch 
of a Thirties consignment. But don’t 
worry - there will be a huge delivery of 
more next week. 

If there is one thing After Noah has 
achieved it is this balance of old inci- 
dentals and the ultra-new, such as 
Tumbler cups - vessels with a rocking 
bottom - and the vinyl vase - a strip of 
plastic sleevelets which you fill with 
water for single stems and attach to your 
window. 

A price range stretching from pocket 
money to Fort Knox ensures that After 
Noah is relied on heavily by gift hunters: 
bored with the mass of glossy shops all 
offering similar goods found in every city 
centre, they troop in here knowing that 
they are always likely to find something 
a little different. 



The philosophy of After Noah is the shop, contradicted only by the 
simple: keep it basic, keep it func- chaos: you may bang your knee on a 
tionai. There is almost a puritanical stool and collide with a spray of dried 
streak in the choice of merchandise in flowers, both at the same moment. 


After Noah is like an attic. It’s your attic, 
my attic - different contents, but the 
same mania. So perhaps there is a lit- 
tle bit of all of us that responds to what 
one of Matthew’s assistants calls “dis- 
organised comfort”. 

“People don’t live in museums,” pro- 
nounces Matthew. "They acquire things 
over a period of time. Some are good 
quality, some arc not. but overall there 
is a look, a cohesiveness." 

Is it perhaps a look which is simply a 
home from home, or do they, JekyU-ancl- 
Hydc-style. live in high Napoleonic 
splendour? “I think the shop is probably 
nicer to live in." Matthew confesses 
with a little laugh. 

Now that the couple have opened their 
new shop in Chelsea, perhaps the King’s 
Road could be seen as the Upper Street 
of south London ... 

After Noah, 121 Upper Street, N1 
(tel: 0171-359 4281) and 261 
King's Road. SW3 (tel: 0171-351 • 
2610) 


Good thing 


Mad thing 


Checkout BS8, Park Street, Bristol, 0117-930 4836 


bazaar 



Georgina von Etzdorf 
Interiors Collection, 
from £65 

If you are a fan of 
Georgina von 
Etzdorf s scarves 
you’ll be pleased to 
know that she has 
launched a range 
of soft furnishings. 

Now you can fill 
your home with 
cushions, throws, 
bean-bags and 
bolsters in rich 
velvet, cashmere 
and taffeta, all 
decorate! with her distinctive designs. To complete the 
effect you should invest in a little something from her 
lounge-wear collection, which includes nightdresses, 
primed velvet and satin crepe dressing gowns and velvet 
slippers. 

For more information, call 0171-245 1066 


Limited Edition Fly Fishing ^ 1 """W 

CD-ROM Game, £34.99 

You've guessed it - it’s by 
J R Hartley’, the fictitious, 
fragile fisherman who has 
gone from preposterous 
TV sentimentality to 
releasing state-of-the-art 
interactive software. The 
world of virtual Oy-fishing 
is yours without the need 
for waders as this 

computer simulation jjy . 

gives you the sights and l 

sounds of game-fishing j 

rivers. A library of “V / 

information also provides 

photographs and 

animations on the subject. The weather behaves realistically (it’s 
bad), while the fish deploy their Fish Artificial Intelligcnce'- 
“ based on statistical analysis” - to avoid capture. Cooking them 
doesn't seem to be an option. 

Available from major bookshops and retail software outlets 


Concept It’s as if London's Hyper 
Hyper. Camden Market and Neal 
Street had teamed up aod relocated to 
Bri5toLBS8 is a colourful- purple and 
orange - indoor market This shopa- 
holics’ paradise offers evetything you’d 
hope to experience in one day's shop- 
ping squeezed under one roof. 

Image; Enter into the meflow yellows and 
happening reds which splash the walls, 
add thundering music, mixed live by local 
DJs, shake, stir. The result? An ambient 
ever-changing, clubby place to shop. 

Stock: The first floor and basement 
house a maze of clothes units which 
boast dub-wear labels, including Paul 
Hinstali, Rile A Suivre. Diesel and Buf- 
falo footwear. You can also buy glad 
rags designed by the shopkeepers them- 
selves - rags being the operative word 
considering the price of some of these 
garments. W&tch the DJs spin on the 


decks whilst you decide between 
Madonna's “Material Girl" or the lat- 
est house mix in the music section. Had 
enough? Chill out upstairs and view 
Jocal art work or refuel at the on-site 
cafe. If you feel in need of a complete 
image change, get a hair cut on the top 
floor. 

Customers: Mostly trendy, 20-some- 
thmg west country clubbers (“that rave 
last night was serious, man"). There are 
occasional sightings of ageing ravers, 
and middle-aged parents hover by tills, 
credit cards In hand, while teebagere 
decide between the PVC or the Ljrcra. 

Best buy: Second-hand shirts, around £7 
and denim jackets, from £30, from 
Sobers Vintage * Clothing. If a haircut 
counts as a buy , they re good at £10. 

luminous orange 

jungle dress” by Freeway 101 (£52.99) 
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Six of the best the army look for men 









1 Helmut Lang shirt, £1X5. Green shirt in 100 per cent 
nylon. One breast pocket with secured epaulettes at the 
shoulder and button-down collar. Part of a collection 
heavily influenced by military styling. A versatile item for 
tbose hot on the fashion tra.iL Available from Harvey 
Nichols, Knightsbridge, London SW1 (0171-235 5000). 

2 Jigsaw Menswear, £79. Black zip-up cardigan in jumbo rib 
with epaulettes. Part of a large range from Jigsaw that 
really hits the mark, so if the designer version is too 
expensive and second-hand clothe; leave you squeamish, 
look no further. Available from branches of Jigsaw 
Menswear nationwide. Call 0171-240 5651 for stockist 
enquiries. 

3 Issey Miyake Cotton label trousers, £175. These swamp- 
green trousers are sophisticated enough to live beyond a 
fashion trend, but are made in the perfect colour to be 
up to date with the current army look. Available from 
Liberty, Regent Street, London W1 (0171-734 1234). Black 
boots by Timberland, £130. Cal] stockist enquiries on 0345 
669988. 

4 Gap top, £16. Three-button long-sleeved brushed cotton 
top in evergreen. A very simple, relaxed piece that would 
easily slot into any wardrobe - although watch out for 
the woman in your life, you may be tempted to steal it. 
Available from branches of The Gap nationwide. Call 0171- 
518 6300 for stockist enquiries. 

5 Helmut Lang belts, £30. Available in khaki and black, and 
featuring a burnished silver buckle with engraving and 
silver Helmut Lang tag. An easy look to copy; tiy army 
surplus stores and second-hand shops, but for a designer 
logo the price isn’t bad. Available from Liberty, Regent 
Street, London, W1 (0171-734 1234). 


Photographer: Tony 
Buckingham 

Stylist: Charlie 
Harrington 




/* Casio Overland watch, £95. Apparently, this is “the 
watch to strap on when adventure calls". It includes a 
V/ range of interesting gadgetry to help you keep track 
of the sun and moon. Something for the Action Man kind of 
guy. Available from Paul Smith, Floral Street, London WC2 
(0171 379 7133). 



Tel: 0171 293 2222 
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Tapestry kits 

&; . 

The about human beings is 

the facLt®t they never do what you 
expect. OWd us will, and we’re 
Hamn ed if we're not going to use iL 
Give someone a bath, and they will 
store coal in it Give someone a bicycle 
and they will make a wind sculpture. 

This can make things awkward for 
social planners - not a bad thing - and 
can be pretty disastrous on the global 
scale, but, in individual worlds, it’s what 
keeps us from stagnation. It is the most 
basic expression of human 
inventiveness; if you don’t like 
something, you just do the opposite. 

Hence the resurgence in tapestry. All 
those years inventing computers and 
microwaves, designing ebony-effect 
coffee tables and tubular chairs, and 
what do we do? Wa embroider. 
Modernism, these days, is only really 
appealing to those whose ruling powers 
conspire to keep them in the past. The 
rest of us form queues outside the 
Glorafilia shop in Mill Hill, London 
(0181-906 0212), send off for the 72-page 
catalogue from Readicut Crafts of Osset 
(01924 275246), and load up with wool 
with which to make portraits of National 
Trust houses. No matter that you can buy 
wall-han g in g s ready-made from the Past 
Times shop, no matter that third world 
children lose their eyesight knotting for 
our pleasure; the best kelim, it seems, is 
the one you made yourself. 

What’s interesting is that the people 
who are leaping to the loom are the 
very ones who 30 years ago regarded 
such handicrafts as symbols of their 
oppression: middle-class women. A 
number of men have taken to the 
habit for its Zen qualities, but it 
appears that the women who used to 
keep framed samplers as symbols of 
their grandmothers’ wasted talents are 
the ones whom Ikea have suborned 
from the women’s movement for an 
advertising gimmick. The last thing we 
want to do, it seems, is chuck out that 
chintz. 

Serena Mackesy 


Fax: DOT 293 2505 


House and Home 





Country Craft's new pine 
egg hots are ideal for the 
kitchen workplace. 

Handcrafted from the 
finest limber the egg 
hur holds a dozen eggs 
and cranes with a 
honeycomb 
wire frunL 

Size I!*x 8'x5" 

To place jwr enkr flr^BweWorarffcaotosC . 

Country Craft marketing ltd 
The Wiuow Barn. Redurn. Bardon Max, 
Northumberland NE47 TEA. 

Tel: (01434) 3444S3. Fax: 101434) 344445. 

AlL MAKS CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED OR PAY BY CHEQUE 

Fill range of Gmoes & Pet Products NOW available 



House and Home 


FLAT 

ROOFS -NO PROBLEMS 

25 


ROOF GARDENS, GARAGES, Ed 
VALLEYS, GULLIES, DORMERS, EE M 
AND ANY FLAT ROOFS PROBLEMS BmGB 

WE HAVE SOLVED IT! 

TOTALLY MAINTENANCE FREE GLASS FIBRE 
APPLIED IN ONE OPERATION 

YOU CAM WALK OH IT, DANCE ON IT. OR EVEN 
USE TT AS A ROOF GARDEN 


SPECIALISED ROOFING SYSTEMS 



0171 - 497-0407 


Unusual Gifts 


Art Galleries 


fbr Sales 



Reservoir Cats. 

by WWstUng Fish® WHte 100* cotton t-shirt 
Size XL . Price £16.99 inc postage. 

Rosie Nieper HP, 12 Munster Rd, Teddingion, 
Middx, TW11 9LL Phone: 0181-255 9926 (24hrs) 








Mobility 


Duniopillo a 

LATEX- 





QranUftto hdpjss 

Conquer your 
stairs in one 
easy step”™™ 


• AS sums filed •V*k guaranteed 

Call Grarchffl’s 
0800 371 982 

Oil FREE ram and trie far 
Qaafr c. Aaa sr Job fora 
FREE txmcoBHfeiaioB 
7DAYSAWEEK9AIMPM 

Chnrdrifl’s Stairfifis,* 
i^jiHEsnuiffiEPaas 




M 'i ' l j P 


•Any write, qoote tote. SSff ™ 11 R/nO - UU 

£LwHe7dg«rece BTHEsnnurEpms 1 1 

• FACTORY SHOP 

5 SOFAS & SOFA BEDS 

M From Factory to you! NO MIDDLEMAN! 

r( styled and made to your own requirements. Deeper seats - Higher 
1 or lower Kafir* - Soft or firm cushions. A choice of hundreds of 
f fabrics from Sandersons. Liberty, MonkweB and others. AD work 
m canned out by craftsmen and women. Not mass produced. We also 

* undertake reupholstering to the public and interior designer. 


f TOH ORCHIDS 1 


The Singapore Orchids People 

Forget Carnations as a floral gift and send something 
EXTRA SPECIAL Singapore Orchids are one of Uk 
W orld’s most accfusfvc flowers and arc simply 
2 reflection of style For only £24-99. fuDy Inclusive 
[£50 norrozi retail ariuej TOH Orchids will supply 
a gift faaz of 35 stems of assorted arthida with a gold 
embossed message card to anywhere in 
EC 4-6 days notice. FuD colour catalogue upon request 

TOH Orcfricb Lf A Litrff 5 Caldterraie Jtoad, flfeiefialef LPFi lift 

Tel: 01924 299222 Fu: 01924 291629 


NUKSEKY 




TRADITIONAL ROCKING HORSES 

Real Leather & Brass Accessories 
Genuine Horsehair Mane & TaB 

' . Hand-made to order 

Ring: 01372 454722 


% 


CENTURY 
BRITISH ART FAIR 


Royal College of Art 

Kensington Gore, London SW7 

25 - 29 September 1996 

11am - 8pm, 7pm last 2 days 

Information & lecture programme; 
0181 742 1611 


gifi OMIOMsj 


tuM. qumwtt mmrnauu 
rauH NUB WILL MOT « 
RKOOtttXB IN AMY MM Y m 

auAimrrm 
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Collecting 




FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining 

tables always in mi (Jarm cAmtiqmi 

, Mteklwmpiitad, 

(Btrki 

Library and writing 

furniture also Only 6 nuns from J13 M4 

usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table vou require 


THE WORLDS MOST COMFORTABLE 1 , 

UNDERWEAR FOR MENU; 


Books 


TTPTiMPT T LANGUAGE MAGAZINE 
V J\E1> V^n FOR UK READERS 

Ia We Ontre-Mjatclie cst te magazi ne en fran^ais poor les ledeors 
britanmques. Destloit a style direct etcontfccdbea scoop 
d* articles sur gamme de sujetB ■ w^njitirt, tourismev biographic, 

jetrv de mots. etc. 

Selected fee UK readers article* contain many translations aids to 
asst understanding and enjoyment. For those who wish to 
Improve (heir grasp of spoken French, an audio tmsette with 
recordings of selected articles accompanies each fcsue. (Trice ertta). 
Year's subscription to magazine (six H -monthly issues): CULTS. 
Year's mhscrqMloo to audio cassettes: £27.00. 

IVia] aopy of magazine: £L£CL Trial crtMettR £5L5<L 
IAS items post fim UK.) P a yme n ts la: 

la We Oalrt-MoMche, 8 Skye CJom. Maidstone. Kent ME15 8S] 



Fhshion 



To advertise in this section please call the 

Independent Traders Team 
on 0171 293 2323/2344. 


TO FIT ANY SIZE 


39m 
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gardening 



A small plot can produce an ample fruit harvest By Anna Pavord 


L'ttolusrtlob'tkechMwsnMiUfi.Nc*, 

die children have left home and die rabbits have gone 
to a higher place, and I would *** “J/*"* V™* 1 
fruit The haste nhiective would be to pack uuo 


to a higher place, and l would “7"" 

fruit UveZlhe basic objective to t ^ k ^ io 

U as much interest, variety ^f stmT l omc r S^ 
sure as possible, so this presumably requacscordons. 
We were thinking of putting a fm-trawedplumju 
the back. Do you have any advice as to a well- 
balanced mix to add to this? 

T he request came from G^o^e H^lahan, 
who lives with his French wife, Elisabeth, 
in a handsome turn-of-the -century house in 
St Albans, Hertfonishire. The patch that he 
is hoping to turn into a fruit garden runs 
down by the boundary hedge on the left- 
hand side of the garden. It’s a wedge-shaped piece 
of ground, only about 4ft wide at die top, where 
it buts on to an old shed, but nearly 10ft wide at 
the bottom, where it runs into the greenhouse. 

It faces south, and Mr Halahan says that the 
soil is reasonably good. He gardens on fairly stiff 
clay, larded through with flints. The clay would 
suit fruit trees. There are already two of them, set 
side by side at the bottom of the patch by the 
greenhouse, so in effect the planting space for new 
fruit is less than 15ft long. One of the trees is a 
red-flushed young perry pear, growing beautifully, 
but with branches rather low to the ground. 

TTie other is what is often called a “family” tree: 
three sorts of apple grafted on to a single rootstock. 

As with most trees of this kind, Mr Halahan is find- 
ing It difficult to keep the balance between the vari- 
eties. “Greensleeves”, with sharp, juicy, late- 
autumn fruit is more dominant than either of the 
other two, “George Cave” and “Egremont Rus- 
set”. The russet, one of the best flavoured of all 
English apples, was doing the worst 
You could tell from the rest of the Halahans' 
garden (well laid out and planted) that they were 
people who would be prepared to take trouble to 
get things right Mr Halahan didn't blench at the 
thought of die pruning and training that would 
be necessary if he wanted cordons and fans. “You 
are looking at a mathematician." said Mrs Hala- 
han. Her husband, she assured me, is both 
methodical and patient. Lucky her! He spe- 
cialises in computer software, writing programs 
for specific companies. She is a homeopath. They 
both work from home. 

The only problem is the hedge - hawthorn, ivy, 
laurel, and all of it rather high. It would provide 
shelter from the north but would also suck the 
ground dry in summer, and gobble the food meant 
for the fruit Big half-standard fruit trees, on non- 
dwarfing rootstock, would cope with the compe- 
tition. But here, the object was to cram as much 
as possible into a small space, and that couldn’t 
be done without using trees grafted on to dwarf- 
ing rootstocks. These are very much fussier 
about the conditions they live in. 

I suggested that Mr Halahan put up some sup- 
ports strung with parallel wires along the baek of 
the plot, leaving a narrow gap so that he could 
walk down behind the structure to hack at the 
hedge when necessary. He could grow cordon fruit 
trees, or a fan, tied in to the wires. Set out like 
this, a little way from the hedge, the competition 
for the roots would be kept as law as possible. 

Then, along the front of the plot, he could put 
stepover apples. These are no more than Ift high, 
single- arm espaliers which you can train to make 



a very low, productive hedge. At the top of the 
plot, the narrow end of the wedge, there would 
not be enough room between the stepovers and 
the fruit trees along the back to squeeze in any- 
thing else. But the plot widens on its way to the 
greenhouse. At the lower end, there might be 
room for a couple of standard gooseberries 
(dotty, but enchanting til have in a garden) or 
some compact bush blackcurrants such as the 
Scottish-bred “Ben Sarek”. In. front of . (be 
stepovers, a row of alpine strawberries could be 
planted. “Baron Solemacher” is the best, because 
it does not send out runners. But in the main, Mr 
Halahan is more interested in growing tree fruit 
than soft fruit 

Stepover apples should be planted 5ft apart so 
Mr Halahan could fit in three different kinds 
along the front of his plot To get the best set of 
fruit he would have to choose varieties with the 
same for overlapping) flowering times. I would 
avoid “Cox’s Orange Pippin”. It is a sickly, diffi- 
cult fruit to grow without endless spraying. “Dis- 
covery”, “Ellison's Orange", “Fiesta” or “James 
Grieve” would be more likely to succeed. 

Stepovere are usually grafted on to M27 root- 
stock. This is the most dwarfing rootstock avail- 
able and trees grafted on to it come into fruit when 
they are only two or three years old. This sounds _ 
like good news, but there is a downside. The root 
system is sparse and the trees succeed only in very 
fertile soil. It*s also expensive. 

When you choose fniit trees, you need to con- 
sider the style of the tree (cordon, fan. stepover 
etc.) hand-in-hand with the site, the cultivar and 


the rootstock. Mr Halahan will probably succeed 
with the stepovers on M27 rootstock because his 
soil is fertile and he is interested enough in gar- 
dening to take special care of the trees he plants. 

You cannot rely on pruning alone to contain the 
size of a tree. If an apple has been grafted on to 
M25 rootstock (M25 is used for big, orchard-sized 
trees) you can’t blame it for frying to fulfil its des- 
tiny, which is to grow into a big, beautiful prize- 
fighter of a tree. Heavy pruning will only make it 
renew its efforts to do what nature intended. 

So it like Mr Halahan, you don’t have much 
space, you should choose cultivars that by nature 
are nor too vigorous (and that means avoiding the 
cooker “Bramiey’s Seedling”) and check that it 
has been put on to an appropriate rootstock. If 
you wanted to grow the apple “Discovery” as a 
cordon in a restricted situation on good soil, you 
might choose M9 as the rootstock. But if you had 
poor soil you would be better growing a cordon 
grafted on to MM106, which would give the tree 
a bit more “oomph”. 

Mr Halahan said be would like to put a fan-framed 
plum at the back of his plot That is a possibility, as 
it could be splayed out against the supporting wires, 
with the main branches of the fan trained and tied 
on to supporting bamboo canes. Pixy is the most 
dwarfing rootstock available farphmis, but even that 
produces trees at least 10ft high and wide. So there 
wouldbe room for only one plum, which might bring 
problems with regard to pollination. Plums set more 
fruit if they are cross-pollinated with another vari- 
ety that flowers at the same time. 

By planting cordons rather than a fan along the 
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back of the plot Mr Halahan could introduce 
greater variety. Bui phnns don't like growing as cor- 
dons. I suggested a selection of cordon pears 
instead. He already has the perry pear and a beau- 
tifully grown half-standard “Cornice” pear, which 
he put in a few years ago on the other side of the 
greenhouse. They would both help with pollination. 

Apple cordons can be grafted on to MM 106 
rootstock or the more dwarfing M9 orM27. The 
dwarfs can be planted 18in apart, with cordons on 
MM106 spaced more widely, at about 2ft 6in. Pears, 
though, are generally grafted on to quizzee stock, 
with Quince A being die usual choice for trained 
trees. There is a more dwarfing Quince C stock 
available, but if I were Mr Halahan I would go for 
cordons on the slightly more vigorous Quince A 
The hedges close, the situation not absolutely ideal 
- but even at a 3ft spacing, he could still fit in four 
cordons along the back, without tangling with the 
perry pear. “Beth”, “Beurre Hardy”, “Concorde” 
and “Merton Pride” would all be suitable, and 
should have overlapping flowering times. 

And then there was the side of the shed. Per- 
haps a trident-shaped redcurrant, trained against 
the wooden boards, where the translucent fruit 
would bang like a display of outrageous earrings? 
Even in a patch only 6ft by 15ft, many things are 
possible. 

Trained fruit trees are available from Scotts 
Nurseries, Merriott, Somerset TAI6 5PL (tel: 
01460 72306) or Highfield Nurseries, 
Whitminster, Gloucester GL2 7PL (tel: 01452 
740266). 



CUTTINGS 

The Alpine Garden Society is ; 
I holding an autumn show today 
(12pm-4J0pm) at the West 
Cheshire Arts Centre, Blacon 
Avenue, Blacon, Chester. Look 
out for cyclamen, gentian. Terns, 
seduzns and sempervivums. 

’ ' ; • • ‘ 1 ‘ * 

T he late Frances Perry had a. 

particular interest in water 
ganfemiig and before her death - 
had already started work on a 
new book oirfhe subject. This has 
now been published, the work she 
started being completed by the 
Englishhorticuiturist Peter ' 
Robinson, of Stapely Water 
Gardens, and the American 
specialist Ferry Slocum. The book 
is in two parts: the first half is 
about water gardening in general 
(pools, bogs, waterfalls, streams) 
while the second half is about 
water lilies and lotuses in 
particular. Lotuses are too tender 
to grow outside in the UK but 
Ferry Slocum’s luscious pictures 
m»ke them seem a very tempting 
prospect for a heated 
conservatory pooL Water 
Gardening: Water Lilies and • 
Lotuses is published by The! 
Timber Press. 

WEEKEND WORK 

Take cuttings Grom tender 
I perennials such as fuchsia, 
geranium, helichrysum, 
osteospermum and felioa. ’ 
Overwinter them in a 
greenhouse or a similar shelter. 

Start planting daffodil bulbs. 
They always look better set in 
groups rather than dotted about 
singly. If you are planting in 
grass, choose a spot where the 
dying daffodil leaves and the 
ever-lengthening grass will not 
irritate you to to the extent that 
yon cut the grass too soon. . 

Cat off and dry seed heads 
from alliums, Chinese lantern, 
honesty and poppies and bang 
them upside-down to dry for 
winter decorations. 

House plants need less food 
and water as growth slows down. 
Tuberous rooted begonias and 
gloxinias should be laid on their 
sides in a cool greenhouse. 

The heavy dews and soil air of 
early autumn may encourage 
attacks of mildew on Michaelmas 
daisies, new growth of rose 
bushes and young forget-me-not 
plants. Spray with ftmgidde to 
keep this unsightly disease under 
control. Some old varieties of 
Michaelmas daisy are more 
prone to mildew than types such 
as Aster frikortii. If you are tired 
of battling, dig up old clumps at 
the end of the flowering season, 
refresh the soil with compost and 
bonemeal and plant with mildew- 
resistant types m spring. 
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Now is the time to 
discover wild fungi 


By Daniel Butler 


U\ A Jfenn, damp weather 
yUthe fruiting bodies ’ 
V f mushrooms to the £ 


lonathan Briggs: Hie pace of restoration is accelerating. 


The precious life of an overgrown canal 

When waterways are restored, boats must leave space for pond lifa Christian Dymon reports 


ave for the wooden posts of a dis- 
used jetty and the decaying hull of 
a canal boat now shrouded in need 
i sweet-grass, tittle alludes to the 
thirvii 




■ lonce thriving life of the Rednal 
Basin, a few miles from Oswestry 
in Shropshire. 

fa Victorian times this half-acre pool 
of water and its adjacent railway tine 
exemplified the term “integrated trans- 
port system" Goods were loaded on and 
off boats waiting in the small basin and 
from there it was a 200-yard journey 
down an arm of the Mobtgomeiy Canal 
into the canal itself. 

For the last few years the place has had 
a new life as a nature reserve, one of 17 
which will eventually run along die 35 
miles of the canal from Frankton Junc- 
tion, where it meets the liangpllen Canal, 
through Welshpool to Newtown in Powys. 

The creation of different sized nature 
reserves on the Montgomery Canal was 
agreed 10 years ago by British Waterways 
and the then Nature Conservancy 
Council. 

It was one way of tackling a sensitive 
environmental issue which arises when- 
ever canals with stretches that are des- 
ignated Sites of Special Scientific Inter- 
est (SSSIs) are restored: what to do with 
the diversity of flora and fauna, often 
including rare species, that have taken 
hold in the waterway during its semi- 
derelict state? 

The idea on the Montgomery Canal is 
that, by physically moving many species 
from the waterway into the “off-Jine’! 
nature reserves located alongside it; 
submerged and floating aquatic plants 
which might otherwise be affected by 


large numbers of boats will at least be 
secured for posterity, although only time 
will tell how they adapt to their new 
environments. 

Andrew Hearie, English Nature's con- 
servation officer for Shropshire, says: 
“While you can ptysicaiiy move indi- 
vidual plants, there is no guarantee that 
the nature conservation interest for 
which a site was designated SSSI will be 
maintained in these newly created 
reserves. The whole aquatic ecosystem, 
the relationship of different plant and 
animal communities to each other, will 
have to be taken into account in any 
future designation." 

Nearly half the length of the Mont- 
gomery Canal comprises three separate 
SSSIs. Various species of pondweed, 
including reddish pondweed, fennel 
pondweed, curled pondweed and small 
pondweed; floating water-plantain; yel- 
low water-lily; frogbit; water-violet; 
greater duckweed; reed canary-grass; 
flowering rush; and certain scarce vari- 
eties of damselfly and dragonfly are 
found in a number of places. 

“The pace of canal restoration is 
accelerating with more money available 
from the National Lottery, from Europe 
and from regeneration grants. The chal- 
lenge is to restore canals for navigation 
al the same time as maintaining their 
nature conservation value," says 
Jonathan Briggs, a British Waterways 
conservation ecologist . 

" “Whether British Waterways would 
now adopt the Montgomery solution - 
which was agreed lOyears ago -for other 
canals is open to question," Mr Briggs 
adds. “These days we would be more 


sympathetic to a solution that enabled 
wildlife to survive in the main channel, 
even if it meant limiting the number of 
boats. This would also avoid the high cost 
of off-line reserves." 

On Saturday, 21 September, in the 
canal's 200th anniversary year, a flotilla 
of vessels will herald the reopening, after 
52 years, of a two-and-a-half-raOe section 
of the Montgomery Canal In the West 
Midlands, stretching from Perry Aque- 
duct to Aston Locks. 

Restoration has cost £L5m, money 
that has been channelled through Shrop- 
shire County Council from English Part- 
nerships, the Government's regeneration 
agency. The new stretch will bring to 17 
miles the total length which has so far been 
restored on both sides of the bonier. Red- 
nal Basin, which had to be partially 
dredged in February this year because of 
a bufld-op of alt, lies just off the newly 
restored section, and so does another 
nature reserve at Aston Locks. Both are 
linked hydrologicatiy to the canal, so 
ensuring a steady supply of suitable water. 

Unlike Rednal, which already had 
some aquatic plant life and is part of an 
SSSI, the reserve at Aston Locks was 
created from a “green field” she by 
volunteers from the Inland Waterways 
Association’s Whterway Recovery Group. 

A water channel one-third of a mile 
long was dug out to take the transferred 
aquatic plants; on the dry areas there are 
alder, willow, oak, cbeny and birch trees. 
So far the site has not been developed far 
enough to be designated an SSSI. 

The two reserves have cost around 
£100,000. In Wales, at what will be the 
biggest of the 17 Montgomery Canal 


reserves - the already SSSI- designated 
Guilsfield arm - more than flm will even- 
tually be spent, much of it oo relining the 
arm of the canal and reinforcing the 
b ank. At Welshpool a short section of 
new canal has been dug out for the use 
of boats, while the old channel has been 
left as an “on-line” reserve. 

“The creation of these nature reserves 
is the first time anything like this has 
been attempted on this scale,” says 
Andrew Law, district officer for the 
Countryside Council for Wales. “The 
intention is that when the reserves meet 
the appropriate criteria they will be des- 
ignated as SSSIs.” 

Over on the other side of England, a 
different solution to a similar issue is being 
worked out At the end of this month a 
draft report will be completed, after con- 
sultations between British Waterways 
and other bodies, concerning the future 
of the Pocklington Canal near York. 

Tbe nine -tmle-long canal is navigable 
only from the River Derwent in the west 
to Melbourne, four miles to the east 
Most of the canal comes within three 
SSSIs, two of which also form inter- 
nationally important sites for migratory 
wildfowl. 

“The intention is to draw up a 10-year 
management plan for tbe canal, and so 
avoid conflicts which might arise between 
different parties,” says Keith Boswell, 
waterway manager for North Yorkshire 
Navigations. 

“The management plan will look to 
retain the special nature conservation 
interest of the canal, and also consider 
what would be required to reopen the 
final five miles for navigation.” 


damp weather brings 1 
we call 
surface 

in their thousands. If you want to 
look for them, you couldn't pick a 
better month than September.” 

Peter Jordan’s eyes light up 
when asked to talk on his favourite 
subject. This is a man who is 
obsessed with fungi: his house is 
decorated with wooden toadstools; 
his bookcases are a temple to 
mycology guides and his garage is 
devoted to drying machines 
crammed with the fruits of his 
forays. And it goes without saying 
that his kitchen shelves are 
crammed with jars of pickled, 
dried and bottled mushroom 
slivers. 

Given this love, it is perhaps 
unsurprising that he now makes a 
living conveying his enthusiasm by 
conducting guided mushroom 
tours around the country. Mind 
you, he claims to get as much from 
the trips as his events: “It's such 
fun watching people on their first 
foray - a treasure hunt in the 
woods,” he enthuses. “Once some- 
one finds their first mushroom 
they’re hooked. Chanterelles are 
the worst: one glimpse of that yel- 
low funnel and they' re off. Some- 
times yon almost have to put a 
lead on them to hold them back.” 

Mr Jordan himself was intro- 
duced to mushrooms by his grand- 
father who fanned in Norfolk. 
Although his own career began 
with banking, he found that his 
boyhood interest was stimulated as 
he worked around the country: 
“People say our fungi aren’t as 
good as on the Continent,” he 
says. “But I was amazed by the 
number and quantity of mush- 
rooms growing everywhere.” He 
was just as startled, however, by 
tbe general level of ignorance: 
“Although it's getting better, most 
people won’t look at a mushroom 
unless it's wrapped in plastic and 
comes from Samsbuiy," he says. 

This is in marked contrast to our 
neighbours across tbe Channel, 
who seem to value fungi in direct 
proportion to their distance from 
a supermarket shelf. Here even 
the proselytising Mr Jordan pauses 
for a moment, however “Mind 
you, it is much better not to go as 
far as the French, who will eat any- 
thing unless they can prove it’s poi- 
sonous,” he says. “Over here, we 
enthusiasts are much more sensi- 
ble and won’t eat anything unless 
we can prove it’s very edible.” 

And touring Britain proving the 
edibility of our native fangi is how 
he chooses to spend hus time. 
Although forays vary according to 
the local terrain and weather con- 
ditions, a typical one begins with an 
illustrated talk cm what to expect 
The party - normally not more 
than a dozen strong - then scours 
a likely spot breaking for a light 
packed lunch, and moves on later 
to search in a different location: 
“Because my forays are based 
around edible species, I also try to 
find a couple of poisonous varieties 
to give people an idea of what to 
look out for,” says Mr Jordan. 

The afternoon is concluded with 
an opportunity to cook and sample 
the day’s bag. 



Peter Jordan.- mushroom man 

Mr Jordan dismisses recent 
reports that collectors are dam- 
aging the New Forest as almost 
certainly groundless (at least as far 
as fungi are concerned): “Pro- 
vided you cut the stalks with a 
good knife and gather them in a 
woven basket, picking mushrooms 
actually helps the reproductive 
process by spreading the spores 
much further than they might oth- 
erwise go," he says. “Besides, dis- 
turbed areas are often the best 
places to look and many species 
actually encourage animals to eat 
them by being highly edible. In 
fact, in the case of truffles, which 
grow underground, if it weren't for 
squirrels, mice and wild boar their 
spores would never get anywhere ” 

Of course, you do not need Mr 
Jordan's expert help to get started 
For would-be collectors he says 
there are four basic rules: “Get a 
good photographic guide; take a 
basket and knife; don’t pick any- 
thing unless you can identify it; 
and preferably go on an organised 
foray. Forestry Enterprise and 
local wildlife trusts run guided 
tours in many areas,” he says. 

Mr Jordan suggests starting in 
local parks, forests and commons, 
but advises beginners to be careful 
with familiar-looking mushrooms, 
particularly those on the edge of 
woods: “It's reckoned 90 per cent 
of poisoning cases in this country 
are from yellow stainers, which look 
very similar to field mushrooms," 
he says. “Although only 50 per cent 
of people are susceptible to them 
it can be a very unpleasant - but 
not fatal - experience.” Instead he 
recommends easily identified 
species such as shaggy ink caps. “If 
you want to find out the real excite- 
ment of wDd mushrooms, it’s hard 
to beat a fresh baby cep,” he adds. 

For further information: The 
Ultimate Mushroom Book by 
Peter Jordan and Steven 
Wheeler (Lorez Books, 

£16.95), gives an introduction 
to recognising and cooking the 
edible species. Mushrooms and 
Other Fungi of Great Britain & 
Europe by Roger Phillips 
(MacMillan, £13.99) is a more 
comprehensive' guide. For 
details of forays, contact your 
local Forestry Enterprise, 

Wildlife Trust or Peter Jordan at 
Poppy Cottage, Station Road, 
Burnham Market, Norfolk PE31 
8HA (01328 738841). 
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The little barn in the big wood 



T he Globe .Theatre in Southwark 
will not be the only building of 
medieval design completed tlus 
year. 'Another'- a small but stylish 
bain, akp fashioned from green, un- 
seasoned timber - is about to be 
topped out in Leigh Woods, on the 
{ southern outskirts of Bristol. 

Shakespeare would certainly haw 
i been familiar with structures of this 

■ Jdnd, which abounded in his day. But 

why put one up now, in the middle 
of a forest? Ask Clare Waltenthe 
carpentry instructor who designed it 
Her inspiration, she says, was the 
pan h Summit conference at Rio in 
1992, when Britain promised to 
plant 12 new community forests as 
a contribution to the environment 
Fired with determination to produce 
a buHdirig “which really sang about 
tbe woods", she searched high ana 

low for a site, until she struck lucky 
with Ben Lennon, the Forestry Com- 
yaissioa's beat forester for Bristol 
and the Mendips. 

He it was who offered an open 
Hade in the middle of Leigh Woods, 
which have been producing timber 
for at least a thousand ywrs, ana 
noware to form thecoreoftbe nevv 
Avon Community Forest The area 
Lennon chose was one of trees 
>hkb hod been coppiced but had 
““nan oc beypnd their normal 

anct were bigenough to pn> 
for thfitram* so that foe 






DUFF HART-DAVIS 

raw material came from the immed- 
iate environs of the site. 

The trees were cut last winter, and 
work on thb structure began this 
spring. Helped by Henry Russell, a 
professional timber framer, and by 
sundry volunteers, several of whom 
simply joined in the work as they 
walked past Clare shaped and laid 
out the main beams on the ground 
- a process that took three weeks. 
Then, over one weekend, the whole 

frame was raised and set in place on 

a foundation of diy-stonewaDs. The 
beams were fixed together with 
hand-cut pegs of oak and ash; the 
wall spaces between uprights were 
filled with thin slivers of oak woven 
into a lattice, and the roof was clad 
with oak shingles, or tiles. 

As manv different woods aspos- 
sible were used for the main frame 
_ chestnut, lime, ash, oak, cherry. 



yew- and now, as the green timbers 
start to season, tbe buildiqg is ten- 
sioning itself and locking everything 
in place. Everyone who has helped 
with the project is pleased by its suc- 
cess. Oare speaks lyrically of the joys 
of cutting green wood, and of tiring 
the natural curve of tree-trunks, 
escaping from the tyranny of all- 
straight timber. For the Forestry 
Commission, the barn is not just a 
pleasant shelter for walkers and a 
centre for future workshops or study 
groups: it is also a demonstration of 
the fact that wood from a sustainable 
source -coppic in g -can be used to 
gpod effect. 

Further, the project offers a 
revealing glimpse of the way in 
which, oyer the past few years, the 
Commisshm has changed its meth- 
ods: When it acquired 300 acres of 
lag h Woods in the Fifties, its.solc 
aim was to earn money from timber, 
and it planted every available space 
with conifers and beech. Today its 
policy has been imaginatively 
widened to indude conservation of 
the environment and large-scale 
entertainment of the public. 

Ironically enough, in the area 
where the ham now stands, nature 
defeated tbe Commission's worst 
efforts at smothering the landscape 
with alien trees. Tbe long-term res- 
idents - mainly smalWcafed limes - 
were so vigorous to they sprouted 


from the age-old stools, or stumps, 
and outgrew the planted species. 
Now the Commission, acknowledg- 
ing the material and visual value of 
coppice, plans to keep the sur- 
rounding land under the traditional! 
system of management 

Half a mile away to the east, 
dose to Leigh Court (once the home 
of the Miles family, now a business 
centre), Lennon discovered what 
appeared to be the remains of an 
arboretum: a few giant redwoods 
and Lucombe (or evergreen) oaks 
still rose out of foe sea of spruce and 
overgrown laurel. Sure enough, 
research revealed that Humphry 
Repton had laid out a woodland 
landscape here eariy in the 19th cent- 
ury, and that in' the 1860s his suc- 
cessors had planted sequoia and 
noble fir, which had recently been 
brought over from America. 

Now Lennon has drawn up a 
management plan to restore the 
area to some of its former glory by 
clearing unwanted growth. Leigh 
Woods are already immensely pop- 
ular, attracting hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors. Most of these peo- 
ple do not realise how much is befog 
done for them; but if they take 
refuge in the barn during a storm, or ■ 
marvel at the size of a mighty red- 
wood, they may get some inkling of 
how active the woodland managers 
have become on their behalf 



THE INDEPENDENT 

Bird Feeder & Waterer 

Only £4.99 inc p&p 

Transform any size of disposable drinks bottle into a 
wild bird feeder and waterer - tbe 1 litre size is ideal. 

Quick and easy to assemble, economical and ecofriendly 
- simply fill your empty plastic bottle with wild bird feed 
available from supermarkets, garden centres and pet 
shops. Screw onto tbe bottleneck the self filling seed 
tray and combined separate water trough. Attach the 
handle for hang in g up the feeder and you're ready to 
enjoy boors of pleasure watching the birds that will visit. 

Tbe clear plastic of the bottle shows tbe level of feed and 
the rain will fin die water trough, which i 

also protects die food below. British 
made from durable waterproof plastic 
which is Food Approved, cadiura free and 
safe to children and animals. 
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travel skiing 


BEGINNERS: 

START HERE 

Toying yet again with theijtea of that 
I first skiing (or snowboarding) 


I LUBl OMlllg - 

"holiday? Here are ten rules ia 
simplify the decision-making- 

1. Do it now; the later you start ■ 
the harder it will be to learn an 
more you’ll regret the delay. 

2- Don’t go at Ctrristnuis/New Vear. 
whenj>rio 2 s are high, «ow * Xdd 
and crowds are at theirw^t-A * 
February high season weeks, too, uya . 
can - especially in France. 

3. Have your first lessons at home, ona 
diy slope - a hillside carpeted 
bristle - or at the Tamworth Snowline 
(see opposite). It will grve you a h«wJ 
start when you come to tackle the real 
thing. 

4. Go to a small, friendly resort™here 
you’ll quickly feel at home. Look tor 

SmetJ slopes at village leveL^ud 

beginner lifts that are cheap or even 
free. 

5. If possible, go somewhere that offers 
alternatives to skiing for those __ 

afternoons when you fed like a ‘■hang 

or for the rest of the week if you don t 

take to siding after all. 

6. Go for the right part of the market 
Major Alpine resorts are great place* in 
which to flex your flexible friend, but 
miserable places in which to economise. 
At the other extreme, eastern Europe is 
very cheap, but primitive. 

7. Don’t fail for self-catering, unless you 
are a dedicated cook - you'U spend a 
fortune eating out 

8. Rent equipment. The skis and boots 
that are suitable when you start skiing 
will not remain suitable for long; buying 
them is throwing money away. 

9. Rent it there, not here, so that you _ 
can chop and change as you wish - until 

your boots are comfortable. 

10. Tf you must buy clothes at least have 
the sense to buy stuff that's generally 
useful outdoors, in case you never ski 
again - ie. no one-piece suits. 


Summer’s over: 


The bad news is that 
summer officially ends 
today. The simple phrase 
‘autumnal equinox' evokes a 
chili heralding darkening 
evenings, forlorn trees and 
the thermometer^ long 
downhill imThegpod news 
is that our winter sports 
coverage begins today. Our 
parallel turns for this season 
are Chris Gill, our longtime 
skiing correspondent and 
editor of 'Where to Ski 7 , and 
our new ski columnist 
Stephen Wood. More people 
than ever are taking 
advantage of cheap long- 
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haul travel to extend the 
definition of winter sports. 
Accordingly, we have 
expanded our coverage to 
indude activities where 
summer is just banning — 
or where it never ends. 


W hat’s new? So how do you fancy 
starting your skiing day? Will it be 
blueberry muffins and maple syrup, 
lubricated by a pale imitation ot 
coffee supplied in limitless quanti- 
ties? Or a contrastingly intense 

double eaaresso accompanied by a dry bread 

rah oi. two? Binhamuesli, Fm afraid, is off the 
menu, as is pain au chocolat. 

I exaggerate. But there is no doubt that tins 
season, as last, international exchange 
have focused the expectations of the. British 
akiing birsmess on Canada (and to a lesser 
extent the US) and Italy, at the expense of the 
established Alpine favourites of Austria, 
France and Switzerland. 

Crossing the Atlantic will never be the way 
to cat skiing costs to the bone, but rt is no 
longer a particularly extravagant way to holi- 
day, f Hanks to extremely competitive air 

. fares as well as Canada's 

weak currency. Last sea- 
son, for the first time, 
the number of British 
skiers flying west (some- 
thing like 35,000) 
exceeded the number 
going to Switzerland. 

This season, the com- 
petitive pressures are 
increased by the return 
of transatlantic charter 
fligh ts to ski areas, ■ 
absent from -the scene 
for several years. At the 
last count there were 
four charters a week, 
planned by the big oper- 
ators such as Inghams 
and First Choice, all of 
them heading for Cal- 
gary and giving access to 
the resorts around Banff, 

in one of the most spec- 
tacular parts of the 
Rockies. 

British Colombia, fur- 
ther west, is still domi- 
nated by the resort that 
. . . put Canada on the UK 
skiing map, Whistler- one of the few impres- 
sively large ski areas in north America. But UK. 
tour operators are now spreading their wings 
and temp tin g skiers to explore “unknown” ski 
areas such as Big White,. Silver Star and Sun 
Petries, by offering safari-style holidays giving 
three or four days in three or four-places. And 
the resorts of eastern Canada - notably Mont 
Tremblant - are no longer ignored. 

Despite a stronger currency, the US also 
offers good-value holidays, particularly in the 
areas where the resorts and airlines are hung- 
riest for business - California and New Eng- 
land, where the number of visitors from 
Britain has shot up. 

Both areas are well worth considering; 
California has the bigger ski areas (Mammoth, 
Heavenly, Squaw Valley), but New England 


Ssolute top slot 

this winter with the Unkmg of Creek 

(already an underrated skr area) to_Arrow- 
bSddfog an extra 300 


■ 


rt hr the woddjafter : ' 

Vbss in Norway) but, with an anuual l4m of 

turns out to be 

SfiSate Soil and La Plagnetoflodj to A.. 

Ljvigno and Sauze d’Oulx in northern Italy r 

uS^terwfllfindpric«j^i^“^- ’ 

est a can still remember my shoe*, last ■ 

Scin^when I realised that I h^bough ... 

tvro^ees in an Italian mountain restaurant ; . 

for £1.25 ) They won’t find such extenave ski- 
ing- ffioiih if they were to head fortbenrag- 
Sficent but less popular Dolomites they - 

would - but they will find welcoming people . n _ . 

^Of^rse, of us wiH notbe deflected 
from our Alpine favourites. The s kiing m r ; • _ .. ■ 

France, in particular, is simply the best there * ... 

is, whether ySu favour the boui^^of the , 

Thais Valines or the steeps above Chamonix. ■ . - 

The latter takes a momentous step this sea- , s-‘ 

son by linking (by lift, though not by piste) are [ 

two main areas above the town, Brevent and . 

Fldgfere - so you’ll no longer need to pickone 1 1 ----- ; 

aiS or the other at the start of the day. There > 

are improvements up the valley at Argentine, " 
too, with a new mid-mountain complex ana - 

a powerful new gondola above it .Austria, • 

once the most popular destination with Bnts, j : ’ 

now plays second fiddle to France, and this • s? • : 

year may even be pushed into third place by • > " 

Italy. But for one Austrian resort, at least, this -, r - 

will be a season to remember. Kitzbuhel has 

finally consigned its Hahnenkamm cable-car 

to the museum, where it should have gone a ,_ 

decade ago. It has been replaced by an effi- .. • 

dent gondola, thus bringing to an end one of T : 

the last great lift queues of the Alps. or .*v 

Switzerland suffered a disproportionate 
drop in business last season. Il is widely per- .. ... . 

ceived as the most expensive destination of all, Cu 

but in practice is no more expensive than y 

France, and in some respects (eg upmarket '-' m _ . 

hotel prices) appredably cheaper. And it is 
blessed with some of the most distinctive 
resorts and glorious scenery. Zermatt offers ^ 

both, and its fans will understandably not go 
elsewhere; this season, access to some of the • ' *• 

best skiing, on the 3100m Unterrothom, will 
be transformed by the opening of a jumbo 150- - ■- 

person cable-car. . ‘ - 

Chris Gill 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


Special Interest Holidays 


An adventure of a lifetime 

...and it’s FREE (almost!) 


Dare you take up the challenge of the Siiai 5 

Hike Away? Experience breathtaking scenery ^ 

trelddng from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai 

This amazing 5 day hiking event takas place in LI 5 |#y^ 

April 1997 and is organised to raise funds tor jftjTIjJjJg 
Scope. Flights, guides, food and accommodation AWaV 
an provided. All we ask is that you pay 0ie 
registration fee of *£195 and raise the minimum sponsorship. 


Sinai 

,100km 




SCOPE 


ForaMto TtorewMcaSodaCy 


FOR DETAILS CALL 1 

0345 69 79 69 i 


•WmtM Vm IN oar £1500. 


The very best of uncommercial 

FFut'Aet/ <Sc nort/iet'n 


Kalkan, Patara, Dalyan, Akyaka, Turunc, Gundogan, 
Gumusluk, Gulet & Mini-Cruises. 

For a broJture or a chat with awr friendly 
& knawirdgeable team p lease tail 

TAPESTRY 

HOLIDAYS O 

® S 0181 742 0055 JSS 

VnnND tUTTIME F1KSI1 FROM Catto*. 5 taw si id a Nukwotb. 


& AD 


CHEZl 

mdy-frart lh ESE5Z E 
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Brochure Line: 
0181 742 3049 ,w 


Australia / NZ 


Trans Siberimra 


1st Floor. 74 Barley Mow Passage, London WC 4 PH 


travel • overseas, skiing 


Special Interest Holidays 
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EXPEDITIONS fau v a w iM 


r«n 

Tlie specialists in travel to 

BRAZIL 

'MnAokrofior . ■ , 

0161 83X1441 


The Nile Bike Ride 

in aid of Mencap 


The experience o/ a Dfetinre. 500km Wke ride, 
Luxor- Aswan- Luxor. Cyde by day. nights on 
a Nile Cruise Boat. Fantastic sightseeing. 

Limited places available. 

For more details call now; 0645 777779 
Or write to: Nile Bike Ride. Mencap. 
FREEPOST. London ECI B I AA. 

Blue Sky Appeal 


PlaBM quota R*fr N8R1. R#g. Chartty No222377 


01817473108 

EmleiqmafmilqBie'hn 

0181 7478315 
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ThcsnvtUa 

TxavcL' 

SPORTS 

ANTU 


For a copy of the 
worldwide brochure 
call Therm alia Travel s» 

01714831898 “ 



Simply tbo best tor 
tailored holidays In: 
BOTSWANA 
ZAMBIA 
ZIMBABWE 
NAMIBIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
TANZANIA 
Teh 0181 843 8283 
FAx: 0181 843 3287 

GaddHonae. 
Arcadia Arame 


Loodoa N3 2TJ 




fee 0171 293 2505 
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LITY ACCOM & 
^•CHALETS 
APARTS 
EXI DATES 
SKIING 

PUPS 
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{ 1\. Ic.idcrs in small 
<>ri»up adventure 
liolitiavs woi Kl'vide. 
i ih OUT 20 
vc.'.rs exporfeut e 
choose From 4 
ilHVcient broehures 

|7\OI)l S 


Small yroup 
holi<l.*VS 

off the \ V I o. fr... t.re, l.ur.- - ,.M 

beaten trails *-* 01120 s> J1007 

>i!vi-n:urr". ! a 1 :.rk '■I lllt/ii ll-in!. Ol.il l ALi 


Tkwel Services 


8KVR08 Hcriktoy* tornM. bodjr 
■nd apfctt Vtaga. 'M Pit. inwm 
dam, pysdmdiwm. (fhnwtng. 

mtrily. Brootxna (01 Tt) Z84 3065. 

VTETMAM, Burma, Tf^flaiKl, Laos 
nd CarnbocBa. Eacortm amal 
group totaa. phm ntammlm *dn- 
arartm. For MancBy. parmnad sar- 
vtca caa lndoeMna TVawal 01B1 
90S 8280. ABTAV1357ATOL 1922 


WEEKENDS 


AND TAILOR 


HOLIDAYS 

DEPART ANY DAY 
FOR ANY NUMBER 
OF DAYS 

mLY-nWICE-SWnZBILAND 

WHITE ROC SKI 


0171 792 1138 


SKI PEAK. SpocUata M vmjany 
lAJpa (THimz). ChaMa. Hotel*. 
tic, Suporta cuialaa. aM gukibig, 
cMM emu. ahoal tranafara. m. 
(01252) 790*1. ATOL 2987 Ana 

AnGEMmeRE Ctemonbc OuM to 
rantSaan 8/10 eaMte aid vtt- 
Ima-atnaUnjIaeUng.— 8* ig. 
teataiaanta. TM 01088 782810 

BELLE PtAGME. Mvtta apanmant, 
aipa S, notour TV. aig pitta. A» 
DaoAptfl. C200-350pw. 01Z77 

214445. 


Corsica 


M 
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k all in ski holidays 

f one price covers the lot! 

m Italy specialists . also | 

^ Austria. France cr (.'5.-1 r 
»• Gaiivich , Stansted cr 
^ A la nch ester fl igh ts 

W Family Concessions 

E^uity 2 99 2 299( 

5 L ABTA V5376 ATOL 2680 
E-Mail: traveller equity. co.uk 
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UNSPOUT SKIING Exciting alpine 
and nordlc ohotoaa In u ndh ew 
and vtlagaa ihraughmt Eurnpa 
and Norti America. Friendly 
hotel*, flrw food, aU lavata. No 


water (01608] 42220 AITO 2412 


CHAMOKK, private cftaW. aiaaps 
B. From E290pw. 1W: 01483 


ON THE PtETBS. MertMl & 
Cowchml: 3 ol Ota vary beat 
chelate, alp 10-12. Suparti food & 
wine; aluwitog vlewa. Excatfara 
value. From CSSOpw. F raap h onn 


CATERED CHALETS, 
Hotels & apartments 

CANADA, USA, 
FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND 

Plights From 
7 UK Airports 
Snowtrain from 
Waterloo a Dover 

EUROPE 

01716024826 

AMERICA 

01716027444 

ABTA VATOL BONDED 


SIUPUT SKK Quality chalets m 
Europe’s lop resorts: Gouichenl, 
M tri b al. La Ptagnn. VerbteL Ual 
dr team. Pteaaa cafl 0191 995 9323 
ABTA V 1337 ATOL 1822 AITO 

CATEHB3 chalets PranctUSwIsa 
Mpa. Doorstep ahltng In snow 
aura resorts. 1 1n 5 go tree In Jan. 
Ely from £349. Snowline Scteia. 
1W. (8181) 970 4907. ATOL 3566. 

A GREAT SGLGCT10N at catered 
chalets In Europe 6 Canada. Sid 
Tutel (0181) 848 6822. ABTA 
ATOL 

VAL DISERE 6 COURCHEVEL. 
Superti catered Ghafao. Treval by 
air. train or car. Tat: (0IS3G) 
830562. AIT0 1056 ATOL 2687. 


VAL Q’tSERE Seim Fay. 3 valleys 
AptSfchadata. Tgl; 01773 8S3300 



ffynaii gxtmp eacpl«M H 8togy ho li da y 

GREECE TURKEY MOROCCO 
France Spain Portugal Wores 
Bulgaria Romania Slovakia 

Original advamrasl CiAurai journeys, rambles, - Jt 
| rates, eyefing. treks and river journeys. 
plus 170 tours, trdts and safaris in \ 

Africa. Middle East, Asia, Australasia aid 
the Americas. Free cotour brochure. t ! 

I Explore Worldwide (IN). 

Ahterehot Gim 1LQ 

O01252 344161 (WWI _g£ 

Bon** HOL NO. 25® AITO *vS3 




SAHAWAY TO GREECE Dinghy 
aaBng and wtotewrihg hoteteya 

lor beatonm & aaperis aMa. 
TbMon ModKt ftsr aun, fan and 
ntandan Mt 01483 45ZSOO 



CORSICAN 



0171-335 8438 


8 MB>Ur CORSICA. The most bew> 
Hal Mand In Ow Uadnananean. 
Ws offer vtawtih pools, aeeskte 
cMMpos. siyMh hoMle. mour m an 
eubergee, an latend Wtndarino 
pregtemne and ftoirai waUUng 6 
pateffng hoidays. 0181 9959323. 
ABTA V 1 337 ATOL 1922 Aim 


Greece 



PAXOt • ITHACA ■ CniUUHU 
Lepims * Zajcvntmos 
Kvthisa • caani • Sbaiks 
Srokum * Ausonos 
Oooa - AacDKMreos 
For & bmehurc mifplMi uf i 

(01932) 220477(24 bre} 
mm layjftwteTrti m.re/refw/ 
VBh Com HalAe< lid 
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SIMPLY IONIAN. Hnre. Cephteo- 
nta, Zakyidhae, Urfkas. Ithaoa, 
Cortu and Maganiai Chiintaeeen- 
dafly Greek. Private vNtog with 
pod, hetNa and seaside conges 
M unapodi toeadona. Also point 
tea. walkl no and Power hoAdavs. 
ptaaaa oaB 0TB1 BBS 0323. ABTA 
V1337 ATOL 1922 AITO. 


THE INDEPENDENT recocnmenda 
Pure Crete tic houses In hide- 
away vtaagea ■ breathtaking 
reanwy ft amply beaches. 
AutfSept aoaP. (0101) 7B9087O. 
ATOL 2757. 

GRECO file/ FRjOXENIA Escape 
packape*. Houses, hotels, fly- 
drives a escorted taure Ind «s- 
toty. An «c. Uatoland ft Unosual 
Inland*. (01422) 375998 ATOL 
28I7AITO. 



VERBIEH. 2 caiered ctiaJete. dow 
to Dtte. Brochure available. Tate- 
phone Peak Sid (01442) 832626 

SW North America OfrecL WWW 
hoSdoys direct to you far We bed 
Price. Caff far brochure (0181) 682 
COCO ABTA ATOt- 


Gremany - Dafly low coat OgMaaod 
hotel accommodadon. AH major 
“*“«»de. Pieaao contact: 01« 
429 29oa ABTA ATOL 2977 1ATA. 
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It looks like snow, it feels like snow, it probably even 
tastes like snow — it's virtually gpod enough for skiing 


.it 


STEPHEN 

WOOD 



S o how’s the skiing 
seas on been for you 
so far? If you've fol- 
lowed a traditional 
September routine 
— a lot of brochures, 
a few exercises - I'm way 
ahead of you. I’ve already 
done the downhill in 
Hamley’s toy shop in Lon- 
don, worked on my paral- 
lel turns in the sitting 
room, and travelled to the 
snow piste of Thmworth, in Staffordshire. 
Maybe I've peaked too soon. 

. The snows of Tamworth lie, all the year round, 
underneath the roof of the SnowDome, one of 
only four sudi centres in the world. It’s a bizarre 
place: imagine a shopping centre in the second 
ice age — familiarity with J G Ballard’s early post- 
apocalypse science fictions such as The Drought 
and The Drowned World helps here — and you’ll 
get the idea. Inside the huge, windowless shed an 
L-shaped slope, covered in snow, runs down from 
the first floor to the basement; alongside it, mov- 
ing walkways cany skiers track up. Powerful arc 
lights (as used in car parks with security problems) 
m a inta in a permanent, blinking brightness, night 
and day; the temperature is kept at a constant four 
degrees. There is even the murmur of shopping- 
centre Muzak in the background. 

Remarkable though all this artifice is, what 
draws skiers to Tamworth and prises a mini- 
mum of £12 JO per hour out of their pockets 


is the promise of “REAL SNOW” (Snow- 

iglt 


Dome’s promotional material uses big letters 
for the big attraction). And who can blame 
them? It's fantastic. 

Thie, the slope is a little mean: only ISO metres 
long and 30 metres wide, so even skiing down 
sedately took a maximum of 44 seconds. (The 
journey back up takes two-and-a-half minutes.) 
But the surface, 16 centimetres deep, is delight- 
fully authentic. It looks like it, it feels like it, it 
skis like it, it probably even tastes like it - it’s 
REAL SNOW. Ski resort conditions are faith- 
fully recreated: it's powdery at the top, but hard, 
rutted and full of beginners at the bottom, down 
by the timber-clad wall of the Tirol Suite, Tam- 
worth’s apris-ski scene. 

Commercial security demands that “as with 
Coca Cola, the REAL SNOW formula is a total 
secret”, according to the promotional material 
(I should have tasted it) First Leisure, Snow- 
Dome’s owner, has the UK rights to a snow-mak- 
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i™. aTK j February, ft k not uncommon for visi- 

wi to » ■£ on “ ^ ^ 

whose capacity is limited to 180 . 

Tfvoustin^nk y°u «" resist, consider the 
fniinwfae. Hydu are a beginner, you can learn 
SKIS" 1 there behind clewed doors, 
SXout an awfiwee of Continentals who got 
on to the ctftfopas as soon as they’d go off 
ZT hreast TfirauVe CTer 00 8 skl 
-well you&N^bave to go through tiiat night- 


(don't we all?), iorg 61 “■ «“ u “ J uu ,e Ja pan 

Seal SNOW expert- 
ence therest of the build-up to the season has 
been rather abstract. Down in the bowels 
Hamley’s Store I found the “Alpine Racer- 
arcade game, and skied the pistes at its elec- 
tronic resort. You can do downhill or slalom, 
with vour feet bn platforms which not only 
steer but also “edge”. Its big video screen 
offers a stirring simulation, plus fonts on tech- 
nique: “Avoid unnecessary turns , Use the ski 
edges to turn sharper". The sound effects are 
excellent: but the authenticity is somewhat 
diminished by the fact that you ran still steer 
while flying through the air. And be warned: 
at about £1 a minute, a day on the Alpine 
Racer would be only marginally cheaper than 
a week in the Alps. ■ . _ 

Butyou probably know about Alpine Racers. 
They’re like buses: one comes along, and then 
suddenly there are lots of them. I heard a famil- 
iar electronic tune in a service station on the 
motorway up to Thmworth: it was coming from 
the Alpine Racer machine. There was another 
in the lobby of the SnowDome. 

And if you are a reader of the Innovations cat- 
alogue, you may also be familiar with the Skf- 
netic Trainer, priced at £79.95. The copy sug- 
gests: “Before that precious holiday on the 
slopes, develop and refine your skiing abilities”. 
I had a Ski-netic in the living room for a couple 

.i J i tk., mrtainc HtSWII — TTTHCtised 


Stephen Wood (left) samples what could be the most expensive ski slope on Earth 


fog process developed for one of the other 
indoor snow slopes, in Adelaide - and jealously 
protects them. Apparently the SnowDome has 
many potential rivals. Its general manager, 
Gordon Greig, who boldly predicts that “indoor 
ski slopes will be the biggest thing in leisure this 
decade”, believes that more than 40 planning 
app&atiom have been made for them in the UK. 


I could only scratch the surface of the mys- 
tery, and discovered that there is a man-made 
glacier beneath the snow. Which may be impor- 
tant: John Llewellyn of Leamore Develop- 
ments, which opened the SnowDome in 19*M, 
admitted that the snow’s secret ‘tis not just how 
you make it, but how you maintain it”. In Japan, 
where the indoor slopes are bigger (500 metres 


long), better (two pistes) and much more expen- 
sive (£190 million to build, £70 per hour to use), 
their snow-making process demands authentic 
mountain-top temperatures of minus eight 
degrees -which “wouldn’t have been acceptable 
in Britain", according to Mr Llewellyn. 

Tamworth’s Snowdome has proved more than 
acceptable. In the high season, between Decem- 
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of days and - with the curtains drawn - practised 
parallels on the spot It’s a cunningly simple 

device, designed by an architect to encourage his 

wife to keep up with him. Is it doing me any 
good? I don’t know - and I won’t until some- 
body compliments me on my refined skiing abil- 
ities. It's never happened before. 


The SnowDome is at Leisuie Island, River 
Drive, Tamworth, Staffs B79 7ND (tel: 0990 
000011). It is open 9am-lpm every day. 


- going south by 
degrees for a winter warmer 



By Simon Calder 


r\outb bound seats are being sold off 
Xcheap this winter, with more 00 m- 
Opetition and lower fares than ever. 
If your winter thermostat is set to a 
higher degree than the average skier, 
then migrate south by degrees. 


nrth: Cuba 

last bastion of communism moves 
tie closer to Crawley on Hal- 
i’en, when Cubana starts flying 
1 Gatwick to Havana. These 
its are already heavily booked, but 
ini (01306 742222) has an alloc- 
n and is selling six-night holidays 
£479 in November. The islands 
:hes are rightly renowned, but the 
tiiumitiesfor hiking and biking are 
- slowly being recognised. 


ipptnes ■ _ 

iing about the winters 
yngfralasia is that you can 
anywhere you care to 
tfuie to Australia or New 
jilippines Airlines, for 
felling through discount 
out £645 (including tax) 
in winter apart from the 
lid Christmas. Manila, 
re allowed to stop over, 
ockok and Thipei as the 

. A "Rllt 


st of tne arempewsy “ 
lute, as well as relative, 
ire many worse places 
ba dive. . . 


the strangest phenomena tn 
thatithas take so long tor the 

■econstructed Uganda to be 
l bv the British. None of the 
ind few of the 

ccross the border fr°® Keiiya- 
sport is seeing how ofrenyou 
site Equator - it is marked 
JysTfarough the country by 
^ (xX an advent 

x the fighting m nwgfow- 

thatfares to Entebbe are 
the £550 mark, 
ttle as £400 for discount tacK- 
- 



almost straddling ine iu 
Hereabouts the beaches look as 
though they go on forever, and the 
further you look the fewer people you 
see. At present Macei6 is hard to 
reach, but watch these pages for 
details of direct flights from London 
to the nearby gateways of Fbitaleza 

or Recife. 


benign of seas, softened by the Great 
Barrier Reef. If that sounds too serious, 

then take a day-trip with an experienced 

skipperwho will steer while you sip the 
unlimited chill ed beer.. 


30 souflu the Andes 

TMce advantage of keen fares to San- 
tiago de Chile (£500 or less through 
discount agents) and tackle the sum- 
mer slopes on foot or horseback. 


Wisdom aigg^s^ 1 . 

r - n„n| and OOSSl- 


20 south: Queensland 

Using one of toe 


America, are the twm 

fflemaandO^acatonam 

so. For die seasoned traw- 
t indeed places of excite* 
anyone 
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Captain Cook’s Endeavour tyctar- 

“ «m*ei 1 jtmund tins most 

termga r 


40 south: Mew Zealand 

The usual way to compute fares to nz, 

used to be to take the price to Aus- 
tralia and add a hundred or two. Thra 
winter, dxra^i, quality airtto are sol- 
ing furiously to both Auckla nd and 
Christchurch for less than 050 return 
- the same as for Sydney or Mel- 
bourne. And in the country that pop- 
ularised bungee-jumping, there is 
never any shortage or exhilaration. 


Traditions of Arabia 


HENNA 

A reddish dye obtained from powdered leaver, henna bos traditionally been used by the women of Arabia 
to stain the palms of the hands and the soles aftbefietfirr weddings and other festivals. 

The sit 


Luxury and Adventure 


Arabia, a land of mystery 
travellers for centuries. 


and legend, has captivated 
Today, Dubai invites you to dis- 
cover why. Tradition and hospitality. The adventure of a 

desert safari. The excitement of sand skiing, dune driving and camel raring. Sunny blue skies and 
dean uncrowded beadies. Three fine golf courses. Superb watersports. Luxury hotels and fine 
dining. Fabulous shopping and lively nighdife. Discover 

^ toandmoreinDubfllwifoa choke HRESI of«airiinestoflyyou 
to an unforgettable holiday experience. Decide on Dubai 


The Dubai Experience 


DUBAI COMMERCE AND TOURISM PROMOTION BOARD 
125 Pall MaU, London SW1Y SEA. U2C Biodmre line (24 horns) Tet (0171) 839 0581 
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Is official advice to 
travellers worth taking 
seriously? By Simon Calder 



A soldier at 
tin 

North/Sorth 
Korea . 
border 


R oad 13 is lucky for some British travellers. 
[This battered old excuse for a highway, 
which winds north through Laos from 
Vientiane to Vang Vieng, is singled out as 
being relatively safe - at least compared 
with the onward journey to Luang Prabang, 
where the visitor risks attack by bandits. On bal- 
ance, journeys should be made by air wherever 
possible. 

This information arrived on ray desk on 
Monday. Not a dispatch from some battle- 
hardened correspondent tottering through Indo- 
china in search of a stoiy, but from a nicely 
refurbished office in Palace Street, SW 1 - just 
across the fence from the Queen's London 
residence. 

As your passport will testily, the Foreign Sec- 
retary “requests and requires in the name of Her 
Majesty, ail those whom it may concern" to allow 
British citizens to travel freely and safely. But 
on the basis that this invocation carries less 
immediate weight than a loaded Kalashnikov, 
the Government also employs people to try to 
protect us. If rhe world cannot immediately be 
made a safer place, the theory goes, then at least 
we should be told which parts to avoid. Yet are 
we being told the whole truth, and nothing but? 

“Selective, patchy, sloppily compiled, often 
out-of-date and slow to catch up, far too brief.'’ 
Richard Trillo, who writes for the Rough Guides, 
pronounced himself unimpressed with the advice 
that the Foreign Office provides to the traveller. 
One reason for these perceived shortcomings, 
he suggests, is political manoeuvring carried out 
“in the furtherance of commercial and diplo- 
matic ends'’. 

“Complete rubbish," retorted a Foreign Office 
spokesman. 

It seemed diplomatic to get the two parties 
together, and to eavesdrop on the subsequent 
conversation. So when Mr Trillo called in on the 


Travel Advice Unit to see bow the system 
works, and to argue about its effectiveness, I 
tagged along. 

The system has a lean simplicity: British mis- 
sions abroad report about the risks on their 
patch. Sometimes these warnings come in 
response to specific events, such as kidnappings 
or killings of British subjects abroad. More usu- 
ally, they are routine reports, such as the one 
which arrived on Monday warning of the “hi gh 
level of violent street crime" in the West African 
state of Guinea. 

A small staff compiles the information and 
distributes it: faxes are dispatched to the travel 
trade and newspapers,* details are processed for 
the screen, both BBC2 Ceefax and the Internet; 
and files are updated to respond to calls from 
individual tourists. 79.000 of whom phoned the 
advice unit last year. Details of how you can keep 
yourself informed are given below. But what 
most concerns Mr Trillo is the quality of the 
information. 

Selective and patchy: advice issued by the For- 
eign Office does not cover the globe. Why should 
places such as Korea and Cypres be overlooked, 
even though each is a divided nation with a tense 
front line? Some years ago the FO produced 
notes od every country in the world, but stopped 
because the results were little used Jeremy Han- 
ley, the minister responsible for consular ser- 
vices. says that he sees little value in consistency 
for its own sake and that there is “no need and 
no demand for FO advice on every country”. In 
the case of Cyprus, advice was issued following 
violence on the Green Line and an outbreak of 
meningitis last month. It has now been with- 
drawn. But British visitors to the island (almost 
I million of them last year) can still obtain a Dos 
and Don’ts leaflet from the FO. 

Far too briefc Mr Trillo cites the advice for 
the Czech Republic as being “particularly worth- 


less”. On Ceefax recently, the would-be visitor 
to Prague was advised that he or she “should 
cany identification at all times, preferably a 
photocopy of their passport, with the passports 
being securely stored Lejsic] in a hotel safe etc.” 
The FO says the poor English was a result of 
editing errors by Ceefax, and stands by its pol- 
icy of brevity. “Our experience shows that we can 
best get our message across by keeping it short 
aad clear, rather like news headlines which flag 
up the key points,** a spokesman explains. The 
service aims to point up potential problems 
rather than give chapter and verse. 

Sloppily compiled, often out-of-date and 
slow to respond: A prime piece of evidence for 
this, says Mr TriDo. is the advice on Western 
Sahara. This disputed slice of Africa, pinched 
between Morocco and Mauritania, is one of the 
10 countries that the Government says is too 
dangerous to visit. Yet at least nine British over- 
land companies traverse Western Sahara, car- 
rying hundreds of travellers en route for south- 
ern Africa. Mr Trillo points out that they do this 
on the basis of years of experience, and would 
Qot jeopardise clients' safety. The British 
Embassy in Morocco has subsequently tweaked 
its advice, but the FO says “our assessment is 
that the area is best avoided. The fact that some 
overland traveller* choose to ignore our advice 
does not in itself make the place safe.” 

Which brings us to the crucial question of 
political pressure. The word of the Foreign 
Office is law as far as most tour operators are 
concerned. Once the FO says “don’t go”, Thom- 
son and the other holiday companies organise 
airlifts to bring home clients already at the des- 
tination and cancel subsequent flights. The 
most notable recent “victim” of this policy was 
the Gambia, whose visitor numbers from Britain 
were greatly reduced after a little local difficulty 
in winter 1994/95. The Foreign Office maintains 


that its advice against travel there was justified 
because of the potential risks to British holiday- 
makers; the Gambian tourist industry, and 
numerous correspondents to TTfe Independent, 
contend that the.dedsion was a politically moti- 
vated reprisal against a regime that the British 
Government didn’t like. 

The FO “rejects completely the suggestion 
that our advice is subordinated to commercial 
and diplomatic ends, and are concerned that 
such a perception still exists. Our paramount 
concern is the safety of British nationals over- 
seas. We have had protests from foreign gov- 
ernments about our advice, which should, in itself 
testify to its integrity and independence.” Jeremy 
Hanley firmly refutes the suggestion that the 
Government would actualfy prefer us all to stay 
at home - indeed, his daughter is currently trav- 
elling through Asia. 

Richard Trillo and the Foreign Office have 
agreed to differ on the travel advice policy. He 
wants much more comprehensive information, 
along the lines of the detailed briefings issued 
by the US State Department The FO want to 
preserve the status quo. But since the visit, there 
have been some changes. Contact details for all 
UK missions now appear on the Internet 

I get the distinct impression that the travel 
advice - bulletins that arrive on my desk are 
becoming increasingly precise, and therefore 
more valuable. When I finally make it to Laos, 
I shall beware of “unexploded ordnance, par- 
ticularly in Xieng Khouang Province and areas 
of the Laos-V etnam border that were formerly 
traversed by the Ho Chi Minh trail”. Be care- 
ful out there. 


Find Foreign Office travel advice on lei: 0171- 
238 4503, fax: 0171-238 4545, on BBC2 
Ceefax from page 564 onwards, or at 
httpj/www.fm.gov.ukf on the Internet. 


Death in \fenice? Tourists would be wise to read the local papers 


I t was a strangely beautiful sight: between two 
and three hundred Italian riot police in 
immaculate blue uniforms, formed into a 
classic (and classical) Roman phalanx, and 
axupying every last square mtilimetre of the 
Accademia bridge in Venice. The sky was blue; 
the water of the Grand Canal was blue, the 
boys with the plastic shields, tear gas guns and 
three-foot truncheons wore blue. 

It was dearly a beautiful sight, for mildly 
bewildered tourists trying to cross the timber 
bridge last Sunday saw this immaculate 
formation of urban commandos as a great 
photo-opportunity. W&s it some sort of fancy- 
dress parade, part of a new September 
corruvaJc? As modern cameras wheezed and 
flashed, the rugazd hi blue stood impassively 
behind an upright young officer talking 
purposefully into a radio-mike. 

The unusual scene was animated by the 
basso-profun do flapping of helicopters 
hovering over St Mark’s Square and the 
stroboscopic Hash of blue lights as energetic 
police boats raced along streets full of water. 

“This is just great,” said an American 
student from under a vast baseball cap. 

“Sure,” said his buddy in Day-Glo 
leisurewear, perched on high-rise trainers. 


“but I kinda wonder what’s going on?” 

As they spoke, the police phalanx appeared 
twitchy, as if it might move very fast in our 
direction at any moment At which point a 
Japanese tour guide - one of those imperious 
ladies with a piercing voice and an umbrella 
brandished high like some medieval banner - 
led a troop of Japanese tourists from out of the 
Accademia gallery and marched them up to tire 
bridge. Clearly her platoon was working to a 
very hurried schedule: Accademia (Bellini. 
Carpaccio, that sort of thing) dispatched in 20 
minutes; next stop St Mark's famous square 
with 10 minutes for videoing the pigeons, before 
a forced march through the Doge’s Palace and a 
photoopportunity at the Bridge of Sighs. 

Onwards they marched, these impervious 
Japanese, eyes glued unwaveringly to the latest 
generation of video-cameras. Theirs not to 
reason why. theirs but to make photography, 
into the Accademia phalanx they strode. 

Forced to a halt by the police troop, the 
gallant tour guide tried to force her way through. 
She did not address the officer in charge, nor did 
she seem to see the aimed mgazd: she had a 
timetable to stick to and Italian people, police 
included, must not get in the way. This unseemly 
blockade, she feared, might delay the 


embarkation of the post-pasta gondola flotilla. 

As for her charges, they videoed to the left of 
them, they videoed to the right of them, 
refusing point-blank to look ahead into that 
solid wall of military blue. It was as if the riot 
police did not exist Unable to breach this 
ineffable wall of muscle and shields, the tour 
guide finally marched her band to the boat 
stop: now those statutory 10 minutes in St 
Mark’s would have to be cut in two. 

The Japanese seemed unable to 
acknowledge the presence of riot police in 
Venice last Sunday, whilst other tourists I spoke 
to were mystified by this unlikely phenomenon. 
Yet, at the bottom of the steps af the 
Accademia bridge is a news-stand, and pasted 
to the front and sides of that news-stand, in full 
view of tourists from all points occidental and 
oriental, were posters calling attention to the 
invasion of Venice by the green-shirted 
brigades of the appropriately named Signor 
Bossi. Bossi is the right-wing separatist whose 
aim is to create a breakaway northern Italian 
state, which he calls Ridania. 


A fight did break out in the port of Chioggra, 
at the far end of the Venetian lagoon, between 


at the far end of the Venetian lagoon, between 
riot police and a 40,000- strong brand of flag- 
waving padaniawsd; in Venice the threat 


was effectively contained by the riot police. 

The truly disturbing thing was this: very few 

of the day trippers and holiday-makers and 
none of the video-crazy Japanese tourists . 
appeared to have aqy idea that at any moment 
they might be caught up in a riot, in a fog of CS 
gas or even a hail of rubber bullets. Venice to 
them is a kind of crumbling and slightly smdly 
Disneyland, very historic, very amusing. But not 
a real place where political feelings can, and 
do, run as high as the campanile of St Mark’s. 

Holidays are a time for escape, yet it seems a 
wise idea for tourists to read the local 
newspapers, or at least to talk to local people 
and to ask for the latest stare of play. Last 
Sunday, it was all too easy to imagine a group of 
tourists on a trip to the Bay of Naples on that 
fateful day in AD 79 when \fesuvius chose to 
erupt, videoing whilst Fbmpeii burned. And if 
tourists are unable to read newspapers, perhaps 
tour companies should encourage their guides 
lo do so. Riot policy seen through the fens of 
the latest satelUte-linkcr^digrtal/web-sittyCD- 
ROM video camera may look strangely 
beautiful, especially when occupying Axademia 
bridge, but violence & only ever ugly. 


Jonathan. Glancey 


AUTUMN IN FRANCE 




LAST RESORT 

Eilat, Egypt 


II s the driver of the coach taking us 
Itfrom the airport to our hotel 
/switched on his stereo, I 


/twitched on his stereo, I 
appreciated that this holiday was 
going to be a little different. The 
fluttering strains of a very bad disco 
version of “Scotland the Brave” 
began to wow from tinny speakers, as 
we sped through the dark 
moonscape. Egypt was just a hundred 
yards away over a fence running all 
the way alongside the road, as we 
descen ded from a biblical desert 
plateau down, to the northern tip of 
the Gulf of Aqaba, and the hot 
winter package destination of Eilat 
When you land at Ovda airport, 

the sight of F- 14s poking out of 
underground bunkers, and anti- 
aircraft missile batteries beside the 
runway, alerts you to the fact that 
Israel is not going to be quite like 
Marbella or Corfu. As you descend 
to the coast the landscape does 
become familiar and Mediterranean- 
looking. Eilat is much like Benidorm 
used to be about 25 years ago. That 
is, before Benidorm spent billions (of 
pesetas) on a big image 
improvement But with one subtle 
difference: Eilat has a runway 
r unning right through the middle of 
iL Yes, you could find yourself being 
gently rocked from your slumbers at 
6am by a Boeing 737 hurtling post 
your hotel window less than a 
thousand yards away. One small 
comfort is that this is the town’s 
original airport and so is too small 
for larger jets (which is why most 
Brits arrive at the military airport of 
Ovda, back up in the hinterland). 

Once settled in, let tbe usual 
British urge to paddle take over, and 
head for what passes as a beach. It is 
remarkable to stand on the narrow 
strip of gravel that is the beach, 

» out over the turquoise waters 
a, and to be able to sec four 
different countries at once. To your 
right, about seven miles away, is the 
border with EgypL Immediately to 
your left, only two or three miles 
away, the streets and bouses of the 
Jordanian town of Aqaba. King 
Hussein’s seaside palace stands out 


quite clearly on the waterfront. And 
following tbe coastline south some 


following tbe coastline south some 
ten miles you see the distant hills of 
Saudi Arabia, shrouded by the mists 
of Arabian fable and legend, and also 
the discharge of a huge (presumably 
oil-burning) power station. 

What brought me to Eilat was not 


geographical novelty but the simple 
feet that it is one of the best winter 


feet that it is one of the best winter 
destinations around at the moment, 
in terms of both cost and sun. It is 
about as far south as the Canaries, 
comes at about the same price, but is 
sunnier and has almost clear, blue 
water just warm enough to put more 
than a toe into. 

The truly Unique Selling 
Proposition is the Bible. As you 
wander about this completely 
modern and rapidly developing 
holiday resort, you pass little 
bureaux organising car hire, cultural 
evenings and excursions. The list of 
those excursions, though written on 
a poster in felt-tip and stuck in the 
window with masking tape, is still a 
wonder to behold: day trips to 
Mount Sinai, where Moses saw the 
burning bush and received the word 
of God in the form of the Ten 
Commandments, and to Jerusalem, 
the Dead Sea or Masada. And 
overnight trips to Cairo, Petra or 
Bethlehem. But to bring you back to 
the late 20th century, try just the 
newly opened crossing from Eilat to 
Aqaba - a consciousness-raising 
experience in itself. The hundred 
yards of no-man's-land between the 
Israeli and Jordanian border posts 
reminded me of those Checkpoint 
Charlie movies, exchanging spies 
and just waiting, on your 
interminably long walk, for the crack 
of an East German border guard's 
rifle..Travel and politics are uneasy 
companions. 


Peter Martin 


SO MANY WAYS TO ENJOY A BREAK AND GREAT ‘VALUE PLUS’ FARES 



HOTEL VALUE 
VOUCHERS 


‘VALUE PLUS’ 
FARES 
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THE GREAT VALUE WAY FOR 
SHORT BREAKS 
OR TOURING HOLIDAYS 

from £ 14 ' per person, 
per night, including breakfast. 

With any return ticket, you can choose from a great 
range of hotels throughout France. 


REAL SAVINGS ON FERRY TRAVEL 
PERFECT FOR SHORT BREAKS OR 
LONGER STAYS IN FRANCE 
3-Day Returns from 

£ 45 ' for a car, driver and up to 4 passengers. 

Stay up to 3 days abroad. 

Just one of a great range of *\&lue Plus’ fares. 
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Cost per voucher £14. Vouchers are 
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because 



>e we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


SYDNEY 

PERTH 

AUCKLAND 


HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BAU 

SAIGON 

TOKYO 

DELHI 


btm 

E347 £485 

£314 

£557 

£354 

£652 

£198 

£385 

£275 

£441 

£226 

£383 

£339 

£495 

£327 

£556 

£275 

£435 

£215 

£329 
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NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

FLORIDA 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

CARIBBEAN 

MEXICO CITY 

MANILA 


£115 £175 
£129 £199 
£169 £269 
£217 £269 
£158 £255 
£199 £299 
£139 £249 
£175 £230 
£252 £329 
£253 £439 


JOHANNESBURG 

CAPETOWN 

HARARE 


ww mm 

£246*” £399 
£289 £443 
£319 £511 
£215 £329 
£197 £274 
£299 £494 
£45 £55 

£55 £59 
NICE £99 £99 

ATCHM) THE WORLD £652 
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worldwide attention to detail 


DUBAI 

m 

PARIS 

AMSTERDAM 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


London to Australia, 
including 2 interna! flights. £649 return. 

Non-stop to Peking £329 return (1 Nov - 24 Mar). 


For the real fmntowii on woridvMe 
travel, Trafflodars I* four one stop- 
trawl step. 

TraRfinders often man tow cost 
flights to more desftoafloos than 
anyone. Experts in airfares sines 
1970. we can taRoMsake yoer very 
own package with up to 65% discount 
on hotels and cm hire worhfwMe. 


* AR8CAE37 • PACIFIC £C • ASIA £38 HO*®* 

• CALL NOW FDR OUR WORLD DR NORTH AMB9CA DIRECTORY ON 0171 -938 3939 
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TraiKmders does not impose charges on credit cards 


* STA TRAVEL * 

w 0 R L D LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


mfr 

tore £« 

ABStadan £67 

Frankfort £96 

Aftens £119 

Prague £129 


OwWwi^on hoi ufcttwdMMbdn vMarAfmaMUEd IBgteta«L 


rtnfr 


i Boston 

1192 

Mfai 

S29 : NaMB 

S29 

: San Ftandsoo £220 

Bangkok 

£355 | Mexico 

£344 

: Cnfcago 

£264 

Wpig 

£399 ! Mode Janeiro 

£479 

; 'Bmato 

£215 

Snaapore 

£tU f SrUme 

£537 

- Vancouver 

£288 

HoagKbug £440 : Auddand 

£S38 


ROUND THE WORLD: FROM £682 


VIRGIN ATLANTi 

iC SPECIALS 




I ACCOMUeOOAIKM ■ CAR HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 361 6160 
117 Enstoc Brad NWl, Bfi CXd Brampton Kd SW7, 11 Goodge 9 Wl, Ixwkn 
' in mm raHmmroM uqppt ura nnaicM 

UWOON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, LKDS, OXfOED, OUMffWGE, MBTDI, BRIGHTON _ STA TRAVEL 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL INSURANCE 


WORLDWIDE 

EUROPE 

U.K 

Up To 3 days 


tmmmm 

£3.00 

4 to 7 days 

£18.65 

£8 AO 

£4^0 

8 to 10 days 

£21.75 

£10.45 

£5.60 

11 to 17 days 

£25.96 

£12^5 

£6.90 

Each Add Week 

£7.40 

£4.15 

£150 


ALL RATES ARE PLUS 2%% IPT TAX 

• Children under 2 FREE when accompanied by an adult 

• Children 2-15 50% of rate • Double rales tor all persons age 66 & over 

• No double rates tor U.K • Double rates for winter sports 

PAUL MASON NSUHANCE BROKERS , DS 3 House, 86 West tffll Drive, Mansfield, Notts, NG18 1PJ 

Tel: 01623 633162/3/4 Fax: 01623 420439 



Z4hr Medical Helphne[ 
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VILLAS & APARTMEXTS 


L’ESCALA 

£49 w 


■MB 

[UNMGA^ 
I MEMOfiCA, | 

fiOZO. MALTA 


Christmas booking now 


Flights arranged through Gemstone 

Call Sol Travel 

01634 848005 


SUM fr 

HKTUSM. 

ONM1ES 

mM 


£» USA h 
£59 (MAM 
EH CJUWBEM 

£0 wa EAST 
SBFKT W INDIA 

Cyprus eib far east 

ISRAB. 035 AUSTRALIA 


OH 

£1991 

£199 

£269 

EZ75 

£320 


k 01 71 360 111 


ABT* 18067/ATOL73328 


Lunn Poly 

The t K\ \,>./ t fa! iihiv S7ir>„ 


FREE CAR 
RENTAL* 

WITH EVERY 
VIRGIN ATLANTIC 
FLIGHT TO THE USA 

Book a Virgin Attack fight to the USA 
departing before 22nd Fehraajy 1997 and 
well give you seven days free car rental* 
with Smears. This includes nnfimited 
mileage and Coffinon Damage Waiver bat 
emfudes compulsory US tans. 

And with replar flights to seven US 
cities, there's plenty to choose from too. 
With peat often like this, no wonder 
Luo Poly is NoJ. 


BOOK DIRECT WITH 
VRECT7 



LOW COST mQHTS AmtwUghL 

01527 K481E Moo-Stf Bom-Epto 

GERMANY Deny to* coat MpfHa 
and hotel accomodation, CaB ua 
tarlimich Bear PaattuM 20 Sapt- 
B OcL M m^or 00 01S1 429 SBQO 
german Trawl Centre, ABTA. 
MIX 2877 1ATA 

DISCOUNT FUGKTS WORLDWIDE 
Tins) Imunuwa Mm 28%. 

' Wingspan 0181-457 B8B7TB632. 

9 EAT BALE AFRICA Harare, 
NahoU, Joturg, Entebbe, Dor, 
Ukwgire, Lagoa, Accra and more. 
FUgM only and tailor made l»*. 
tfeya. CRUXTONTRAVB.OWMM 
8444 (1ATA/AT0L 334®. E MAIL 
iNaaQcnnrtnn rtemcaixojjfc 



OfcraXwap a ii lo bl l i and bonMacanttem and appteaiaWgH Marc 
Anoyi IN RpanmUSA Tu an BC |pm ew Wad an amHmratf 
2adMp* tnckng. TNs ohr monohncaifc sudavgee fer Man unbar 28 
im am bcWh CaopiMaiy US ana. For U deadi Nkir is Siran bndua. 
OBaropptot pYipatfcrag torn Ifl Sept 85-22 FeO SP. wntrfng 150 k- 14 Ml 
M c aw 4» i4p^«iwaccraralM a M WM rWtal5wcM>m.CiKKcaKiMdwgB0l 
1% appta. 41 request sta*j be dracM B yet, bed Iran My tony Ship 


easyJet 


Nice £49 

Barcelona £49 

Amsterdam £35 
Glasgow ' £Z9 
Edinburgh £Z9 
Aberdeen £29 

Single r Tax, Subject to availability 
Atol 4053 / *y"; 

// 

ty / 

o i 


0990 29X92 




ASfordable as a pair of jeans 


AMERICAN k LATIN TRAVEL 


CALIFORNIA 
ORLANDO 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


From 

£259 

£259 

£199 

£199 

£199 


From 

BUENOS AIRES £550, 
CARACAS £350 
MEXICO CITY £400 
RIO £465 

SAO PAULO £490 


LOWEST PRICES QUOTED TAXES TO BE ADDED 


Tel: 0181 673 8888 
F?x; plgl SZSL3ZZL 
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ACC€SS T RAVEL 


j** TWs Weeks BargEJro ♦♦ 


29>S*ztng£W 

wmmib no! 
zuavonm^ 

TTSMbosI 
20BUa E9RI 


izaffl Fatal EOT 
faBUcm m 
tm 
rbs m 
bMCortn 


E»p9 

Hsb® 


Ont m*f ItghtM hn £49 


01708 500 600 



I Black Pwkce from Dover 

^ " »■" / TO 5UKRB NEW CKOSE 

Will put you in the picture I TERMINAL TO EXCITING 

The end ofanodw perfect day. You’ve explored the grandeur of a capital city, / torts-op-call across the 

the charm of a small fishing village or beaches of oxal sand. Or perhaps just . / world: -from AROUJ® 

soaked up the sun all day by one of the ship’s pools. And tonratrow - new si^hs l 

and new adventures. For now it’s an aperitif 00 deck as a golden sim sinks slowly j new England tdtoe 
in the sea. At this moment you kn° w nefftring can cwnpare a / Norwegian Fwrds, fsom the 

With Red. Olsen Cruise lines tradition goes beyond (dassic Kners, elegant : % CawbbeaN. 

d&OT and sun^ptuotB surroundings, bey°nd barely reaianbered aaadarfs . 
ofcourfesy and sendee, beyond fine W ^ _ 

ongb generations of Fred. Olsen family / BOOK NOW ^ 

esKtiise, mialities reflected in the pride and conmntment of the company s* SAVE UP TO 20% 

managemenL officers and crew*. / ^bnlkw^ite iofiS* (Sn*&£u». 

Rir infemtation, ask your travel agenL ttlephone us ca pest die coupon - , ro Bm iiJLm^tareeh >IB] ax 



wrtb more cruises than evar on offer we have Tirana beautiful 
new brodmre. It’s a classic. 


; &1 cfc,ta*0J5W2I5 900 



194 tensinodHi High Street • UHffXW W8 7RG 
134 Ijonghtaul Flights: 0171-93B 3939 
Hist & Business Class: 9171^38 3444 

215 Kensington High Street • LONDON W8 6BD 
Trafisaflatfc & European: B171-S37 5400 
47^0 arts Court Road • LONDON W8 6FT 
Long Haul Ritfrts: 0171-938 3366 

22-24 TT« Way Ouwn^-JIWJINGHAM B4 BBS 
- sfcrftWde Plights: 0121-236 1234 

48 com Street • BRISTOL BS1 1HQ 
WbddMde Rights: 0117-929 9000 

254-284 Sauchiehall Street • GLASGOW G2 3EH 
Worldwide Flights: 0141-353 2224 

58 Dsansgate • MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
Worldwide nights: 0161-839 6969 
Fast A Business Class: 0161-839 3434 


. people think the world of us! 


■★*★**★*★★ *★*★***★★******^'5 

USA & CAOADA * 

t 71 2255 j 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAIL? liJficR f.'AGAZ/’.'E 
'CALL 0'/i-93S 3939 ANYTIME 


ATOL 1458 IA1A ABTR697D1 


CLEVELAND £229 CALGA RY _ £ 

FT. LAUDERDALE £26? ST JOHN _ A^1 

FLORIDA £ 249 TOR ONTO J3.W 

MINNEAPOUS £279 VANCOUVER £289 
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★ 

★ 

★ 
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* 

* 

★ 
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NEW YORK £599 ORLANDO, _ £899 

BOSTON £699 PHILADELPHI A £699 

TORONTO £799 _L OSANGELES^ _£8_99 
MIAMI £899 BARBADOS £699 


■*★*★*★**★★★*★*★★* 
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Free Fax 0500 765656 
‘opco tbi un nr t now 



UEST Worldwide 

T7N ■ >;i I '« WITFjjlu 

Flights Vibrldwiile rr.-m Around The World 


SYDNEY 
PERTH 

Auckland 

NAIROBI 
HARARE 
JO*BUKG 
DUBAI 


S495 DELHI 
5» HONG KONG 
719 BANGKOK 
370 SINGAPORE 
464 LANGELBS 
392 NEW YORK 


[SPECIAL! 


lUMPOT fcWW 

hoNDON-oour- 

ISNCAFOBE-nHUNE. 

AOOUND-IIJI- p/nc 

LA- LOUDON &Z07J 



. \ \ * ; ’ 


JB,,- 


.•Vusttalia 


Vlbl 


RD. KINGSTON. SURBEYKT25HL OPEN 7 DAYS \ 




SCHEDULE AIRLINES DAILY DEPARTURES OCTOEER OFFERS 


DELHI £344 S. FRAN. £350 DALLAS £280 

NEW YORK £205 DUBAI £289 JQ'BURG £399 

HUM PAmKMI STOP BE P- NOV tWECOH HOT BU8MEB5 

For frloadly, tlllciaol tarvlet call 

■0171 482 0414 a 



VICEROY TRAVEL 


Atiee — nag 

MEW VOK_n» NNAS4 CSS 

CANMOEE ESB MALTA SS9 

CAHL-— £I7S MCE P1D9 

SVUEY— £459 EURO CmE5_£59 
FARO ESS GEHONA £59 

" ,L wauaaBr jn * 


0171 419 191 9 


Overseas Travel 




MADEIRA 

FROM ONLY £249 

EXCEPTIONAL VALUE FOR A WfflCS 
HOLIDAY ON 7HE RjOATJNS SARDS! 

OF THE ATLA NTIC 

THE HOTELS 

Wb have chosen soma at Are best 3, 4 and 5 star heteta on tha 
island for their location, fariBies and fifendfy almosphera 
INCLUDED IN YOUB HOLIDAY PRICE 
FtetLim flights from Gatwtek and ttancheatw to Funchal. 

7 ms accommodafiai in twin room at tha hotel at yaur choice. 


The sendee of our representatives on the isiancl. 
EXTRA WEEKS Also avaBabla at a small supplement 

For a Full Colour Brochure and 
Further Details Please Call 

Telephone (01452) 381888 
ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS LTD 

25 Brunswick Road, Gloucester GL1 1 JE 


DO YOU 


W 


i;oi iW'.Yf;? 

„Jjul not alone! 


Ring now for a brochure 

0181 951 2811 


>, ~ ■ Cj the T», <■» 0171 293 2835. 


Oxl* 

At Oasis v« put together 
smafl srx^c to draw tha 
groat oubtooes on over 30 
great holidays amund tha 

world: 

- for fooda In thdr2ffn la 

mid acre 

- Easy wafidng, ehaBenglno 

hOaBo.hWoiyand cuSum 

- DeaM n M i onoagoBS 
Baopa. too Americas, Nepal 
and North Africa 

- Gata Efe-goOasbd 

For a brachun phona. fax or 
wrtta 

Box 43, Wahwyn Gaidan, 
ALBOPQ 

Tot Q17D7 3738B8 
Fbk 01707 333278 
As part of Rar ilia a I 


Russia | 



I Moaioarto Stftbreiiarf. I 

IRS JNDErntxrESl 

pequestw 


ise Request 

630 1833 ffH 


Ranee 


^ vS^eS 

Book your Summer '97 
Holiday now, 
and save up to £150. 

-to*** 


PlPW 


4 .;>v 
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EARLY BOOKING OFFERS 

•low ocHasnr or e» -mb mt iwioiunq 

•saws urro etso- Mh »o bnna FWrwj-ao nun free vouchsi 
nacas mom omy m« roa w to a raane-uawisr mas oMUNrab 


can now fo? v o u s f s e c *. ? 5 7 p a s v i c vr sbochure 

0161 238 5262 




GnEMbakiOiaia 

jCHwAifeatakr 

MK.bM.WW MUM! 

riK,b,pw*itiK 

awDObibil 


H.kUdhMvK 

KnhrK«*7iaVI 


H LH Ki tow <■ Ktn ft MU VMM 

iMirW inr. r^w aMnw^w i , 
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LOT BORDER, lovtfy farmhoiM. 
long 1st OotrAprfl. French Wo, 
contort, poaea. bijB family, 
tVhuntare, couple, C7S pw. 
(01544)327351. 

LOIRE. Aanettwe CtwIaariAMa. 
Bleeps 2-12. Log fire*. 3 hours 
bore forty. Av&aabi* AutrenrV 
Ctntannas/ Naw Vnc. W. (0170^ 


DORDOGNE FARMHDJSE Wfartar 
IAL saOOpm 0033 53806730 


Spain 


SPANISH 


cattapa* and WBage 


Oursrieoton features 
prepertiM in the most dalb 
coartal or mountain isttingi. 
....... im CAMDMM CKNCW 

F^drtw ferry Motor. J 

Vt Hurtboh Roid lardon W6 BQH 
iA2W ware 


0171 385 8127 


ZHOUD*VOan»ffl=S»WLj » w«r 
pool, m beautiful Atputera* 
Granada 1 ht Touring . 
bir^waKtdng, relaxing, 
langusga a ouBurat 
wOtglnls (0161) 


OLD ANALUC1AN RARHHOUSE NT 
ROndB ifBh pool 0181 3404480 
OAUCIN. Last Bfinma booUngs. 

|pua country boua*. eaawtlng ■«- 

reundngs. bbo 01223 866472 


Turk^r 


SfMPHLY TURKEY Porsonel sanrica 
from Turkey spedaBats. Prttnm 
wflaa, coavartad oottagaa. select 
hotels, taBor made Mnarurtaa. 
gtdat cnilalng. SpeoW Imaraai 
Holday*, acuba dhbis and short 

braahSB MsntaM. FW ourbtand^r 
A Informative brochure coft: 0181 
995 9323. ABTA VI 337 ATOL 
1822. 

AUTUMN HOUDKt lied Tbrfcey. 

9 mal tenfiy nm hotel h baUflut 
quM bay. Ei2pn b*b dbia m. 
Mm. wtriHog, hbtorto abas, boat 
trips, fisting, swlmmlno, water 
sports. 0151 2205387 

ouaa/wfcandk 


Vteaericij 

: y- , FLIGH TS^?* 

GS::CE fr f.50 CAIRO / fr £169 
AilCAHTc £55 GKLANDO £199 
FA95 £59 USA F.79 
MALTA *c9 SYDNEY £339 
TEL AVIV £159 LAJiZAHOTE £39 
COA £1S9 TENERIFE £83 
Si: WESTS F03 Ail: HSLCsftS 

01273 273 273 

■Ai.STTS ;.S2 flVV.lS T7 Ht\f At.V«A*li 


Africa 



6ARDBIIIOU1E 
MOW. TRANSVAAL 
A uaique selection of Ctanie 
HoMffc CbMM Rascivcs and 
Charrelog Homes I Gardens. 

RrOriw wMi 4na Rgta K 
Crm toon. DuAan. Jabmsbtag 
Sooth African Afesr flO.2334 
5/7 BtanbNt Bnart laidMWS BQH 


0171-381 5222 


AFRICA TRAVEL CENTRE. 
Capetown/KsTBraVlMbobL ffigMS 
onlyi taBor made hofidays, safaris, 
flrei 5 dub specials. For further 
. Info aid brochure (0171) 
3858875. ATOL 3384k 
SEAT SALE AFRICA Harare. 
Nairobi, Joreurg, Entebbe. Dstr. 
LDongwa, Lagos, Accra and more. 
FUgM only and Tailor Made holi- 
days. Cruxton Ravel 0151 428 
5444 (lATA/ATDg E Uafi sale* a 
cruxtavriomoruaujii 


Australia 


j Malta 1 

I'l Sen' Zealand !|| 


OUT NOW Our Fabulous 
40 page Brochure. 

100's of hotels, highlight routs, 
camper vans, budget & youth 
navel, car hire, flight only, 
Multi centres Far East, USA 
and store. 

Plus the Best Service & 
Finest Prices Available. 
CM Now 

01202434320 

iCAnstnHaANcwZoisrKiial 

mmuwm 

7m?f219 

i .,!< 0171 821 7000 I 

FiSfiSllfii 


r5“ Trard Occur 


ANNUAL 
TRAVEL 
INSURANCE 
FROM £46. 

With insurance starting 
from just £46, contact 
the name you can trust 
for the best deals on 
Annual Multi Trip cover. 
Other policies avail- 
able - Call for details. 
For travellers under 65 
years only. 


General Accident 
Direct 



0800 111 007 


I ___ Wan - Fii flicn- BpJA. 
ESsaandSwigwn-Spm^ 


■ m ii iiMiwiB 

t £189 

mmmv* itauvaB. 

MaaaLnMfRBB ruaMrt 

MEOJOB StSSa MBBtlMI fcPI 
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10171 432 322' 

ju mmam am mum- mm 


LOW COST FLIGHT 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMBUCr 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
MDOLEEAST AF RCA 

THR1FTWAT 
TRAVEL ip 
S= 0171-4801490 h 


ICARUS FLIGHTS 

HIGH! PBCESFr 
FARO M PALMA b 

MALAGA » MALTA 8 
AUCANIE PS CYPRUS IS 
1B«WT 79 CANARES 7 
lANZABOTE 79 CARBBEANIf 
AUSTRALIA 499 GRffiC£ t 
TURKEY 129 IIALY ID 
BREAL 149 EUROCJTES f 
Uw amor Deahcttre avreass 
□BO on nraflranmco. 

01476 514666 arxsno 
ICARUS TRAVEL UP 


■fs'Don't forgtrt 
.0 to mention \ 
v. The Independent' \ 
%hen replying to ; 
ad verts 


India 


ar **tx,Bbdi# r P 

WlRO^ 

°tef 566 27^ 


USA 


NEW ENGLAND VACATIONS- D 
tfredva hms S tandy homes, ne 
stop IDghb to Boston. Breda. 
Line: 01727 BS221 1. Fufly bondc 
ABTA V5164. ATTOl ATOL 2B7B. 

FLORIDA East Naples, nr Uan 
latand. 2 bad, 2 bafli oooda Pb 
urefia. SI ^00 per mardh. 2 wee 
mini mum. 20% disc Oct-Dec 9 
AprtOecB7.1M:Oin 3738C62 


If you 
wish to 
advertise in 
this section 
please 

telephone the 
Travel Team 
on 

0171 293 2222 


Caribbean 




v\ 
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TAY i-1 NIGHT HOLIDAYS FROM 

£A/lO 


(■iiiryrr: ^nd hi^lrry of Cub« cr* n L ^—‘ 

f^^nc «pi»i of Hava-r.; f^r.d 

r.;li.in- ■; 7 or. tha oc.'.di. Pr.ca .ro:n n.u 

{549 pc m-r,»n for dtii-tiirc:- on 4 Ocrart-.srr. 
UZ r > f-: 1 - ara.-rt-rc throapr-.o^c Ncvc.-'i'r. 

■',-0113 236 1502 
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travel britain 
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Y our ticket says British 
Airways, the' two flight 
numbers on your itinerary 
are prefixed BA and the 
planes have the familiar flag 
on the tail Yet when you fly 
from Edinburgh via Gafwick 
to Valencia, your journey is 
with GB Airways; from Leeds 
to Beilin, City Flyer Express 
and Deutsche BA will take 
more care of you. 

As its route network 
stretches ever further around 
the globe, British Airways is 
well on the way to becoming a 
virtual airline. Sacking 5,000 
staff might seem a strange 
way to expand a company. 

But this week's decision by 
BA to “let go" one in 11 of its 
employees is part of a strategy 
to get other people to deal 
with the messy business of 
actually flying passengers 
around the world. As the 
examples above show, the 
airline is already adept at 
“outsourcing". 

Even if you find a flight 
that BA can still be bothered 
to operate itself, there is a 
good chance that the plane is 
owned by a leasing company 
rather than BA. Soon nothing 
but a reservations computer 
and a logo may remain of the 
world’s favourite non-airline. 
As far as rhe passenger is 
concerned, does it matter if 
you are flying on the French 
airline TAT rather than BA 
itself? Well yes, it does rather. 
On my one outing on BA’s 
French partner, Touraine Air 
Transport, it lived up to its 
acronym in dismal fashion. 


T hat familiar BA prefix 
should soon be a thing of 
the past, anyway. The 
reason is that there are just 
too many airlines. The supply 
of two-letter codes has been 
exhausted. Numbers have 
been introduced, which has 
served mainly to confuse 
travellers; 6F is both a seat 
number and the code for 
Laker Airways. So the whole 
system is being overhauled 
ind airlines will be using 
three-letter codes. 

For some, this is a happy 
evenh the Dutch airline 


In the first of a series on party leadersf constituencies, Teresa Allan visits Yeovil, whose N!P is Paddy Ashdown 
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KLM. for example, gets a 
code that exactly matches its 
name. Perhaps strangely, 
Finnair insists it will continue 
with its old ‘ AY^designation 
for the foreseeable future, 
even though the best guesses 
■after an unscientific poll 
around the office were that 
AY stood for Air Yemen or 
Air Yukon. 

British Airways is left with 
the uncomfortable acronym 
BAW. But at least this is 
better than the Romanian 
airline Tarom. I understand 
that it drew the short straw 
and was left with the unhappy 
code of ROT 

The outright airline winner 
in this reorganisation is 
Bangladesh Biman, which 
currently rejoices in the code 
BG. Somehow, it has picked 
up one of the strongest 
brands in the world. Once the 
new system is in place, you 
will be able to fly on BBC1 
from Dhaka to Heathrow, 
and back again on BBC2. 



Montacute 

House: 

part of 

Yeovil's 

quiet 

charm 



Photograph: 

Tim Cuff 


VOYAGES OF 
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DISCOVERY 

LATE AVAILABILITY 

CRUISE OFFER 


I n the comforting and comfortable sur- 
roundings of the Hero tea room, three 
native-torn Yeovilians at the next table 
are complaining about the quality of life 
in their comer of Somerset. “This place 
is a pig in a poke," said one. “I didn’t 
come back to live here by choice." 

To the newcomer, this comment seems 
a little harsh. The secret life of Yeovil is 
quietly impressive. The polite Hero tea 
room itself, all pine tables and attentive 
waitress service, is probably unique in 
Offering genteel catering around the dock. 
Yeovil is also in the grips of a prodigious 
biannual September arts festival which 
reaches a climax tomorrow. 

The A30 was superseded as a super- 
highway long ago, not just by the A303 but 
also the M4/M5. So now it merely mean- 
ders from Hounslow to Penzance by way 
of YeoviL I booked at random, after dark, 
into the Aldondale Guest House. 

The first pleasant surprise was a cut-price 


room for £15 for aweary latecomer, the art 
of compromise is dearly alive and wdl here. 
The second surprise arrived next morning 
on the tenace at the rear of the bouse. The 
dense trees and bushes on a striking 
wooded hillside across the valley descend 
lusciously to the Yeovil plains. This part of 
the West. Country is definitely not flat 
(Yeovil Town FCs reputation as foot- 
balling giant-killers par urelknce has often, 
fairly or otherwise, been attributed to their 
undulating (to put it politely) pitch, which 
disconcerts more proficient players; an 
analogy that springs to mind is of a small 
political party which by a quirk of fate con- 
trols the balance of power.) 

Venturing into the Quedam shopping cen- 
tre at 7am, the doors are wide open at the 
Liberal Democrat Gub (as well, of course, 
as they are at Hero’s), but the bar was firmly 
dosed. Yeovil’s centre is onremarkably typ- 
ical of hundreds of other British towns that 
have been visited by chain stores and design- 


ers of one-way-street systems. But at the 
tourist information centre, you can admire 
the rotund perfection of work by the distin- 
guished local potter John Leach and find out 
how to reach his Muchelney Pottery „ 

A brochure proudly called South Som- 
erset-Shore the Secret describes the west 
of this area, accurately, as Hamstone coun- 
try. This is a local stone of creamy, pink and 
yellow hues, which was quarried at nearby 
Ham Hili. During the arts festival, visitors 
can watch bamstooe being skilfully sculpted 
ax Ham HUL and admire the nearby Tudor 
and Jacobean art collection at Montacute 
House and the magnificent Iron Age fort 
The fort is the starting point for a 28- 
mile path to Lyme Regis called the lib- 
erty Trail. It was inspired by die 1685 
Protestant rebellion against the Catholic 
King James H, when local people marched 
to meet the illegitimate (bat Protestant) 
Duke of Monmouth and fight for trim to 
run' the country. They lost 


Fighting is still commemorated at the 
Fleet Air Arm Museum in Yeovil ton, 
where you can experience what it is like to 
be catapulted at 200mph from a navy air- 
craft carrier at sea. I declined on the basis 
that I have never harboured the desire to 
follow Faddy Ashdown's slipstream into the 
SAS. The Butterfly Farm and SOk Museum, 
just outside Yeovil, is more restful if you 
enjoy things with pretty wings. 

South Somerset’s claim to be the home 
of Camelot and Arthurian legend is a little 
more spurious, ance it is contested by Corn- 
wall, Wales and the National Lotteiy. But 
it is beyond question the home of good 
cider. A visit, on the 58 bus, to Rosie’s at 
Win canton offers the prospect of mild ine- 
briation and also flhnnination about the 
present Euro debate raging here: whether 
this region has the right tocall its latest dder 
product “brandy”. And on the way back to 
Yeovil on the 58, there is a blissful view of 
the ruined Sherborne Abbey. 
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| AT HENS - AT SEA - EGYPT - ISRAEL (2 DAYS)] 
CYPRUS - RHODES - ATHENS 

■ 1ST, 4 - 2STH OCTOBER 1994 


ENJOY HUGE SAVINGS ON THE REMAINING CABINS 
ON OUR SPECIAL AUTUMN CRUISE ABOARD AEGEAN 



somet 


travel • uk 


to declare 


UKTfcwel 


Late Availability 


Wales 


Inside cabms from only £499 per person in twin bedded cabin. 
Save up to £3461 

Outside cabins from only £572 per person In twin bedded cabin. 
Save up to £423! 

i ' | Fares Include: 


Trouble spots 


-a'; 


(am I* 1 * 


• Return flights to Athens from 
Gatwlck or Manchester 

• All port end airport taxes 

a All meals and entertainment 
a Stimulating talks on 
fascinating destinations by 
our expert lecturers 

• Guest Speaker Michael Rsh 


What they say about 
personal safety in 
Colombia: 


Friendly, comfortable ship, exclusively chartered by Voyages of 
Discovery for British passengers. Maximum 650 passengers. 

All cabins with private facilities. 

Exciting excursions available to Cairo & the Pyramids, Jerusalem 
& Bethlehem, Galilee, Masada and Dead Sea, Athens 

Coll us for sole occupancy, third and fourth person fares. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS OR TO PROVISIONALLY HOLD A 
CABIN, WITHOUT OBUGATTON,CAU- US MON-FRI 9AM- 
6PM, SAT 10AM-4PM, SUN IQAM-lPM ON 01293 433030 


1997 brochure including Cruises 
through Suez Canal to the Red 
Sea now available 


24 HOUR 
BROCHURELINE 

01293 43304 1 



Foreign Office: 

“Violence and 
kidnapping remain 
serious problems in 
Colombia. In rural 
areas in particular 
there is a serious risk 
of being caught in 
terrorist or guerrilla 
attacks and 
opportunistic 
kidnapping. Three 
British citizens were 
captured in the last 
year. Visitors should 
always take advice 
from the embassy and 
local authorities before 
travelling by road.’’ 


The Independent's travel 
desk: “Colombia is one 
of the last, great 
lmdisGOvered 
destinations and is 
South America’s most 
enticing country. 
Almost everyone you 
will meet is friendly and 
helpful. Sadly, among 
a minority of 
Colombians, 
kidnapping foreigners 
is virtually a national 
sport 

The best advice is 
simply to look as 
though you are not 
worth nabbing. Forget 
what your mother 
always told you, and 
become scrupulously 
scruffy." 



EDINBURGH Luxury apartment, 
dp* 214. GWitnU. Tel: 0131 228 
8031 


£EXXEJ<X1 




Activity Holidays 


LE\KIS TO SVVIM 
IN ONLY' 1 DAY'S 



BRECON 


Ireland 


A BIG BARGAIN BREAK. Entoy 
your Autumn break In Inriand In 
on* ol our approved cotta. From 
irtt&jpKNitbcr your wound week 
to ram free. Aha 5 & 7 day baraaln 

toror/KKiSB holidays. Phone ktofi 

Country hieddays Now. 01502600 

ee&(24hrsl 


NATIONAL PARE 

Orerl 00 sdf catering cottages, 
sotoe deep op to 30. Many fen 
than £250 per weektrigli season. 

01874 676446 


Visitor’s Book 


sH ,° n R ^ e»EAKS w-f* 

LONg memories 


SHAMROCK COTTAGES, 50 High 
SI. Wellington, Somerset 01Q23 
E81060. Cot Bra ol 280 sated 
houses. Disc fares. A/TO. 


WELCOME IRISH COTTAGES. 
Com, Kerry, Ctnro, Q ttmay. Amo i- 
taQ 1/2 price 2 person accom 
Oltoc Brodl 01 756 702214 


COAST K COUNTRYSIDE . Colour 
brocfareofSOOfarmhouMsAxif- 
tagex ttmughout WMeo. Al tourist 
board tnspootedfljradsd. WWas 
HoHdeys (DlPBSj) 825207. 

GOWER IdytHuScrown l7Cten>- 
house en suite B. B A E M. E2SJ30. 
Log flies, flomsed bar . fishing. 
Which? best B * B. AA/RAC 
Brechin 01269 E96M0. 

SPECTACULAR RIVERSIDE MAN- 
SION, msfai section, sips 10, 
Cardigan Coast 4nuToJ.(01437) 
731673 


CONNEMARA CO. GALWAY Cartel 
House HoM - Gardens Restaurant 


Carshalton Water Tower, Surrey 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A Bathroom of Distinction 
-A Malley, Portsmouth 


HAWAII... 


Tropical Paradise from 


£ 699 * 


My three-year-old son 
liked the bath best - Peter 
Bream, Sutton 


From din esdiiluRiriou of Alton Towers, to tin* bountiful 
FV*ak Distriil and from the world famous ‘FbtimHK’ to 
delightful Stalely Homes, Gardens mid Market Towns, 
Staffordshire will never reuse to mnuze you. For your free 
hroehure with diseount vouchers, return the coujjon or call 
us now on:- 0845 660560 (calls charged at local rate) 


and Rkflno Stables. Tel: (00353) 
9531001. Fn> 31077. 


The Lake District 


YORKSHIRE 


HIUTHWATTE HOUSE Wtodemore 
ThfxnbamMr Road, overlooking 
taka. AM rooms onsrato (some ami 
Jacuxal baths) Satafltto TV, tea- 
msMng, Saum, Tylo Sloam Room 

and heated Indoor pool saMy tor 

our guests' use. 2 nights. 5 causa 
□toner BAB IneLVAT only £99. 3 
mow* only riao. Brodwre 


Discover Ute beauty and 
xp is odour at Yorkshire 


— . -m nr 4ic qvtftr 
™M*4» a eftooM lYom. 

rv5r,..r ■■ Muraran 

UJUniiy TDUS FREE 1 S *7 

IMdays 


DEPARTUKES.’OCTOBEK TO DECEMBE8 1991 


It's like an oasis - Bill 
Passmore. Sutton 


NAME Hft 

ADDRESS 


What price paradise? Less Bam you coaid paadbty koagseoa 
Unsmavdible ratae boSdagr. 


n 

i 1 



~ |4wjte‘awsnn«ts«nstonk¥aWTn 
roan wife private fadHtsss 
*r Scheduled ffiptos » Hcootoln finm Hesrisow 

•r- TaMoralLngnxiins 

» Hobdi> Ddav Inaimr 
•n Airpurttanes.SBcniiycittBcsatslAjr . 
rhffiCRBQ-IWy 

SavKesofaPage&hkfyfrGdtcp 
• Aapan/hnci tossfca 

•tWprpa-ari^Nwkriall.Mftrrsta; 

DMWqOiklicrteptosbHidvilliiqlrMp. 

MarfMSefd aM i Mr r e . u ea Mr raB MB N a ai si .aAfcr 


YouU stay in the toman resat aTWmkfti on the &bnd of OdskThciE arc m 
many r-r^itinc things to sec sod do ■ las on the kgcodsty too snl s hrrif ak 
long beach, visit ttoari Haboor. Sos Life Itok. the odiKt volcano Diamond 
Head, the ttolyntsoo CWtutal Cattc. petbaps spend a day in the daa&ng csfs- 
(a/ of Naookffu. far oatasjwrts enthusiasts 
iboe's sojfog, saffing and scuhi dhing and the 
AKanmtfs. rtqjpmg and tvgWfito or finaastic. 

In short, doe’s somdfnrig far cMsyooc. You 
stay 5 nsnuics waft; fasn ihe bcadi. a die mod- 
em Outrigger Village Haul. FtaUtics iuzktJc 
pooL pootsjde naddnr. lestatnoaL coffee shop, 
axiiad Jacm^e and a •drxxwo cf sbofs. 


Beautiful building ... I 
look forward to having a 
coffee, etc., here. - Hans 
Allen, Canshalton 


POSTCODE 


Wme return tor Staflordstrire Tburtsm P.O. Box 27, Barnstaple, EX31 iYW. 


SOUTHERN LAKELAND. Suportj 
qwdtty Bttractkms, accomodation 
& countryside. Lake District Nol 
“* Woch. 

01 220 580742 (24 hrs] 

LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 

12 SSSJ 1 " 

1W7 best over colour brochure. 

Phono rami 1 01756 702200 


D1282 445729 


It's amazing what you can 
find in Carshaltoo -M 


Devon & Cornwall 


Dorset 


the week 


Please send me farth er daalto rf rhto Wr noaH BoBdav 

BstEamma 


Conpkte die csopm In Modi capitals and sad IK 1 
TT» lodependeni Hawsfl ODer. Page 4 MoyLtiL. J prw^ rfayi 
L30-140 London Road. Uktsoee LE2 IBS. Or , 

a* On HOLIDAY BROCHURE j p^p,— 

hotline: on one 2 so W7* « , , ” 

□ndquotercrJQ787W667 I 

(24hrs SKSwerplwtK'- J 

7ktomftfayci epenried togt&MvlM- t" " 

ABXA V6345 ATOL CIUVV 


I Phone! Evcningl 

{ Send la: DIF. KCcraNDENT RWAH PACE A MOT LTD. 

I I to - l-an LDMXW PflAD. lfkisTer lej: 

j Weee mY Ot»Yg»VyiM>Y'Vi«v»*WrBawt Bow fa tal Kevrwpa'tYNntMc II.- 

I Vvt^givefaiiatrL. | [ nr 


FOWEY/POLRUAN. Charming 
watarskJa cottages wttti C/H A 
CTv, suporti views, dtoghtos anB- 
obto. Pets ms too ms. TW. 01726 
870400 

A PINE SELECTION ol cooagss on 
both coasts of Cornwall and an 
Scfihr. Brochure Cornish Trsdl- 
ttouN Coaagss. (01208) 872 559. 
7d*y porsonsi seriAca Mm - 9pm. 

CORMSH WELCOME COTTAGES. 

. Hot ob the nresa now 1997 best 
svsr colour b rocto u ts. Phone 


DORSET FISHERMANS COTTAGE. 
On Cheeil beach Portland. Stoops 
4^. Rotas to tho sound ot ttw na. 
Esesaent louring canw. E90 tar 3 
nlgha tod central hedtog. Vscen- 
ctos Oct Brectoira 01305 77099S. 


SWEHB COTTAGES. Northumtyto. 
Wales. Yorkshire & Shropshire. 
Sytua Cottagoa (012*4) 3*5700. 


HAWES, WENSLEYDALE. 40 Coun- 
£Y C rttimas. P«a watcome. 
Brocfr. 01969 ear 654 
SUPERB COTTAGES. Ybrics Dales. 
Northumbria. Lakes. Peftkn. Svkoc 

YORKSHIRE nai cc 

rSL* u SL‘ Us * rf,!t - °W2W 

settixaL cottages. Dketreted 
BfDCftu,0j **1ay Codaoas Tfafk- 

1PB (01758) 7Q0B72. 

Sgy n** Cw Park. CerntaL 

Brochure DISH 42S1S6 

5S*^ W l« r ® BOV ® Md Won ® 


N ew York to New 
Orleans, Montreal to 
Miami and Charleston 
to Chicago are all 
available for a total of 
£130 On an Amtrak USA 
Eastern Rail Pass, 
available from agents such 
as Explorers "lours (01753 
681999). It allows 15 days 
of unlimited travel within 
the region. If you want to 
visit only New England 
and the Washington-New 
York corridor, the price 
j falls to £110 for 15 days, 
i Air fares are not included. 


01756 702200 


Holidays Afloat UK 


COtUHSH COUNTRY MANOR. 
EnttoanUng Tamar Wfley. Area ol 
OutstaiKflng Natural Beauty. 
Country towers retreat. Autumn 
briar 3 ots DB&B £88. Q1822 


UnnTU Pf S BENT SetUhAs Narrow 
boat noways- Widest choice. 
Bsotonere vary wricoraa. Tel 


WEEKEND RETREAT SALCOMBE. 
Cosy Coach House u/fLH CH. 
WA Stove. Stpo 4. Nrtee- Court 
homo end lodge. SJpe g-zo. 
015302424051 



BOSCASTI»PIlSAAC.CJ7JhtoW- 
He cob. CH. togtanook Hra. healed 


THE ESSENTIAL WORKSHOP - 
mate change work tor you. Rest- 
OsnOal sreekemt in Bucks, s-10 
Nov. £340 (Inc VAT) Fu* Board. 
TU. Jtoto Drum tolBI) BBStSOa 


stoool. private gdns. ' 01840 
219509 

DEVON TARKA COUNTWf Outot 
S/Ccodsgs. tops 4. Wtotor special 
C BD. any anigiw. 01 80S 603441. 

CHRISTMAS IN CORNWALL. Orvn 


todtoor pooL sauna. iscuzzL 
sunbod. Pretty, psecoluL private 


sunbed. Pretty, peocotuL private 
gV 8- S/4 or serekrad. 

CH, ton Hrs, Xmas tree, torsos) 

220844 . 


Jersey 


byjtrS'Sutul^of 

ImnrVittdfitfcntot 
IVafafarthiiinL 
unoi flttrnn & tio^cv 
Cmawffd m soi’i BiJ # cfanpit 

Fafcofasn S2 p*pr budum 
bLind Haleb Dm 


WELCOME COT- 
Tgffg ■ oH the press new 
1»7besl ever colour brochure. 
ftoonertQfarttatTSG 702213 
™^nr STWtt COTTAGE to Qutrrt 
Dumtrntovritro consantBOon v9- 
Js?- SIPB «■ Lfl garden. STB 
KgTOy commmdod S Crowns. 
Ram El50p*r. 01848 500220 
UNSPOILT Ardnsmurchmi 9 Spa- 
Gtartous 

to^n^* *— ■ T * 


If you 
wish to 
advertise in 
this section 
please 

telephone the 
Travel Team 


0171 293 2222 
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outings 


The best kind of old-fashioned park 


[[you really want to see 

the baby elephant that was 
on Blue Peter’, then 
there’s only one place 
you can go. . . 


O h no not Chester Zoo. “Please oh please 

nh» P fSf*' We Wan£ Co see thc ba °y ele- 
pham that was on Blue Peter and ride on 

2u 1 i?°5l n raDwa y ” So we went, the 
comforting themselves 

dens. brau «“ 1 ^ 

are\m nn™ Se P terab er sunshine, the animals 
spread out lflce ™gs in the sun. 
S £ ade * eiefhant Karha 
the ted ffiS 8 3 ene ^cally until 

°'f erhea i c i railway promises excitement, 
ghdmg through the trees over the animals 1 

MflISi U U S ' Iemiir isla nd, but no iemuis. 

Maybe they re having a day off. 

r S SV h !!£ ardcns ,ook ,ike one of best kind 

ot 0 ia-fashioned parks, with municipal pink and 
orange blooms clashing magnificently. And you 
can just about imagine that the tree-lined 
avenues are in Paris. That is until you see that 
the families picnicking at the tables are eating 
cheese sandwiches and sausage rolls. The place 
is awash with under-fives. After all, what could 
be better than a long, hot day at the zoo? 

The visitors 

Malcolm Millar, a university lecturer, and Car- 
oline Millar a freelance writer, took their chil- 
dren, six year old Thomas and three year old 
Claire to Chester Zoo, the largest zoo in Britain. 

Claire: It was a nice day out I liked riding on the 
train. The bad news is the lions because Tm fright- 
ened of them. I liked the baby monkeys. I liked 
the baby elephant best because her was tiny Her 
was lovely. Her sniff ed me and kissed me. I liked 
the mummy elephant as well and the elephant poo. 

Thomas: I think the baby elephant was worst 
because if s boring. When I saw it in Blue Peter 
it made me want to see the zoo. I did expect that 
the free Blue Peter badges wouldn't be there any- 
more and they weren’t But if I was the zoo-keeper 
I would let people come in and stroke Karha. The 



train was excellent 1 liked seeing almost every 
single animal. You know the monkeys that 
jumped onto a rope and swinged, I thought they 
were quite funny. The wasps weren’t veiy n ice. 
If I lived there I would have a stinging life 
because they would sting a lot. 

Malcolm: September was a good time to come. 
It was definitely less crowded, although there 
were still queues for drinks and ice-cream. There 
were a lot of wasps, who all seemed to swarm 
around Thomas at one point If meant we had 
to leave the picnic area rather quickly, throwing 
what was left of Thomas’s Cornetto in the bin. 

You tend to think of a zoo as a place to gp with 
young children, but they do get easily bored. You 
can't stay and watch one particular animal for 
long - the kids are always saying “what’s next?” 
You do need to be selective in wbat you’re going 
to see. If you tried to take in everything you’d 
all get too tired. 

Caroline: Bearing in mind the volatile emotional 
life of small children, the day was a success. Chester 
Zoo does make great efforts to welcome families. 


Most areas are accessible to buggies and wheel- 
chairs. And at busy times they provide face-paint- 
ing, story-telling, and make-your-own souvenirs. 

Unless you like goats, the Children’s Zoo is a 
bit bare. Luckily Claire adores goats, but Thomas 
was underwhelmed And for such a large zoo, the 
playground is veiy small This matters. You could 
show our children the Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon and they would ask where die playground was. 

Mainly though, the problem was trying to find 
things that would simultaneously amuse a six- 
year-old and a three-year-old. Gaire loved 
watching the baby animals, while Thomas wanted 
to run around wildly imitating the chimpanzees. 
We decided that if you have children of differ- 
ent age-groups it is a good idea to split the party 
into tinies and older kids, so that bom age groups 
can see what they want 

I have to admit I was moved when baby Karha 
reached her trunk out over the barrier and gen- 
tly nuzzled Gaire’s leg. To be touched by an ele- 
phant was worth hours of David Attenborough. 

Hie animals looked comfortable and well- 
cared for, and there was a good deal of infor- 
mation on them and their habitats. 


The food in the cafeterias is baric jacket pota- 
toes, Cornish Pasties, sandwiches. It cost £1.00 
for a portion of chips so we made our excuses and 
rapidly left. There are plenty of pleasant picnic 
areas, one indoors. If it rains, the Zoo helpfully 
offer to sell you a waterproof poncho and rain 
hat, and some of the attractions are undercover. 

Thomas and Claire loved seeing live animals 
close up. I think older children would benefit far 
more from the activities and information available. 

The deal 

Location: At Upton by Chester. Entrances on 
the A4T and A5117. 

Cost* Adults £7 JO, Pensioners £5 JO, Children 
aged 3-15 £5.00. Under 3s free. A family ticket 
lor two adults and three children costs £26.00. 
For further details: Telephone 01244 380280. 
Access: Wheelchair and buggy access to most 
parts of the zoo. 

Food: Two cafeterias and a restaurant. 

Toilets: All you could want Plentiful clean, 
well sign-posted. Baby Changing rooms and 
disabled toilets. 


A weekly round-up of outings for children 

ARE WE NEARLY 



body. 

mouth 


^jence exhibits 

E,]ftoifoe Museum for children 

i are actively encouraged 
3 and smell as well as look 
jjjtheir discoveries with adults, 
j among the 400 interactive 
i Me and My Body, which 
! workings of the h uman 
i can step inside a giant 

; a wobbly tooth, play 

pinball digestion and learn how the 
joints w® by riding a skeleton bike. 
Introduced, by Scoot, the talking robot 
^*[Rd, Halifax HX1 2NE 
(01422#»9A) 1 426-9S3191) Children 
3 - 12 , adults and children over 12, 
£4.75^mder-3s free. Sava: ticket for up 
to fbufiiptors, £14.95. Open 7 days a 

weekMaroApro 

Snfasdffl Discovery Centre 
This all-weather science and industrial 
heritage museum offers children the 
chance to waft through a tornado, 
travel on a virtual train or be 
transported to a 19th-century coalface. 
Outride there’s a Colliery tour 
conduct^ by es-miners and a Wild 
Whter playground in which children can 
1 para about the importance of water in 
our everyday lives. Today there's a 
special bird watch where children can 
identify kingfishers, song thrushes and 
the rarely seen Hobby. 

Ashby Rd, Coalville, Leicestershire 
LE673LN (01530-510851) 

Children, £2.75, adults, £4, family ticket. 
£10. Open seven days a week, 10am- 
6pm. 

The Exploratory 

A museum rather fittingly set inside 
Bristol's old railway tenmnus, an 
imposing structure built by the great 
Victorian engineer Isambard Kingdom 
Brunei Who knows what the whaceiy 
old Victorian would have made of 
today's b rig ht lights and buttons. Here, 
children can step inside the world's 
largest acoustic guitar or watch 
spectacular chemistry shows (gas-fiUed 
bubbles, liquid gas and fireworks) on the 
dimly-lit main floor. There’s also a 
Stardome Planetarium. Special events 
run throughout the year. At the moment 
Puzzleraania challenges visitors to escape 
from the Colour Mare, build a giant 
Soma Cube and unlock a prehistoric hut 
Bristol Old Station, Ibmple Meads. 
Bristol BS1 6QU (01 17 9079000) 
Children £3.25, adults, £4.75, family, 
£14, underSs, free. Open seven days a 
week, 10am-5pm. 

Liese Spencer 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PERSON'S IRTROBOCTIOR AGENCY 


Thai ntat ZjBPas can Wp. 
flL-«h^^rcfa(fi33Ennand]i«etottfln)l 
Jr o a t sad ( v w h a r iQuhx 

Vfc la* town! io ywrcaA 

LONDON SCOTLAND NORTHWEST NORTHEAST 

0171 629 6979 0J315565655 01625 582800 0L91M12224 

lOKiSHJRE MIDLANDS SOUTHWEST SOUTHEAST 

0113 245 8787 0990143078 01235858516 01622691200 
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■45 WOMEN 

pOM LINE- 

0891708057 


WE'RE TAKING 

DATING! 

0839 700 044 



. and longest-estabHsbed 
Introduction Agog. 

Our unique and successful 
formula could easily be put to 
.■ work farjou. 

For FReh Details with No Obligation 
W hrre Toe 23 Abingdon Rd 
Iondon W8 fiAL p« Cau. 

(01869) 324 100 

Bit 966 . ASIA mmhr. bupJla 
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ATTACHED? 
SEEKING ROMANCE? 


We are {fa QUALITY awtofade 
Nswskaersemr for oodtra men 
ndmia.A Cm. e&dasL, Santa. 
iktdv p—tflul service. 

LOVING LINKS 

SarSOtrrjRwsiSi 

Loads WLK 8QO 
0181 982 6300 or 
fEobftjOSQZ 501043 



GUSTO 

The dining club 
for gay men 

0171 336 6507 


EXECUTIVE PROPOSAL 

prese nts 

Dinner and Dance Parly at 0pm 
tor Single Professional People 
Come and join os at 
ONE OF LONDON'S 
TOP NIGHTCLUBS 
on Saturday 28th Sept *96 
phone £cr bookings on 

01813612668 

Exdusirr Dining Chit* 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR a 
FRIENDS or ROMANCE? 

If Ye*. ICe Cm OBer You 
PERSONALTY SELECTED 

taroducuoca'to Vw> CrojuaNc 

l"l* 

ALL Master* AnrPcEvsBJh 
loaneuaJ To Awurc TOGS sear 
TCP QUU1TY tSXVIQ. 
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INDEPENDENT HEARTS 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


, . the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday you wffl 

pbriog an advertuwnen be in contact with over 1.66 million readers.* . 

j —.h Kshed in the first available editions of the Saturday ‘Weekend” and Sunday “Real Life" sectio 

* IteiiSiiig V.AX (Box No is an.addHional £10.00, please cross here if you do not require a Box No Ol 

u vnur advertisement in the spaces below and fall in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 

a munl^apnnctuation mark and a space bertreen words) 
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f { I I j~[ ff x jjlLLL I I LLU 1 1 I 1 LJ Telephone (daytime): — 

CaatNeL I Mill LLLLi 

U ' ‘ Send ej 4 5DL - Tckphonc 0171 293 2347 ■ Far 0171 293 2505 

Harts T* tefafa M 

■U uttiy open to inn iic advertisers. - " 
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m.: (01225) 482080 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 

Tbe Independent cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents will receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, althou^i we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they will 

When making contact 
with people Tor the first 
rime it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
you r family or trusted 
fid end know wh e re yon 
will be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving otn personal 
details. This will be 
respected by g enuin e 
respondents. 


IOCS BEST SfrlfllU BMQBZbM. Rss 


i + Bergen Ofiat PStSON 
TO PERSON (DsptND). P.O. Box 
4,a«te{*Or»Ttj«nBfc ROB SON. 

HBTT54 BSSBL SpsrMng parties, 
A csnQMK tStwwnu CaB Bsanor 
tar a trtondKr dHwdwa 
ACROSS THE BOOCI, W: 01Z77 


FREEFONE 0800 281 B33 » find 
your tan I noMn, counoy- 
lovtng partner through Nataral 


THE DIWER CLUB (Eat. BS). Ths 
nattons only cou nfa i wM a (fining 
dub tor uimadiad prota*- 
slomMnstaan paopto egad SB+. 
To* (01244} 850587. Budrasa 
oppoftunBtas also a nWabta 
(OtSM) B4881S 

SENSITIVE, ISTIREO TEACHER. 
H/B Into dnuna/mualeAha woHd 
outatae. Nawta sJnVtflff U com- 
panton to share the pleasures ol 
taodwBh tad Mina. Gtacs. BoxNo 
1:1234. 

BHUtSH COUHfBtAN. log hooa 
dw a a ta g. ganflanum, 48, one* 
from baeohnooda but Canadian 
staca 1974, seeks famata nd- 
utats tor laotaied mata amMai 
torsstt an) mouuataa doaa to a 
ski reaort. Landae^a photogm* 
pher & woodwedtar. Invar of 
*a» »a country, camping, nabaa. 
music, tore and beauty. - Benham, 
RR-1 S-1B C-6 . TSBcmb. B.G.VOJ 
BflD.Canata 



GLOUCESTER 

SWINDON 
S WALES/BAXH 
EXETER/TRURO 
Caroline Crowther 
01179735877 


AUTUMN DAYS (and n&8*>, mtety 
«id rod ow, need yoo. Dka My, 
MB, aim, StTa male, who la cm- 
turad but earthy, practkxl yet s«v 
afttea. warm and caring, r aaa o n- 
abty good-tootdng and sohiant, 
aaeka IntoBJganJ. crealhta, nju, 
country-loving tom ato soutmato 
(48-53). piatorady darit^tahad, to 
■bdi taa |oyi at Mng «ta kNtaQ. 
Photo ptoaae. CMtama area. Bax 
Noh157s. 

GORGEOUS SCAMXNAVtAN F 44. 
WITH professional (graduate), 
moat be SHI + and 44-, en(oy 
toughtar and anfmalk YMdtoh 
apMktag an advantage. London 
based but sKB travaL Box No 
L1577. 

EVBmHING BUT THE GUX- 
Woman. N.East, 29, saeks ths 
man of her dreams. Baa No 
L157BL 

ATTRACTIVE, SERIOUS, SUBVER- 
SIVE. London aoman. 48, pretoa- 
Donal, bookWi. lom music, 
(Haydn), theatre (wen tbaan), 
open eta seeks loving, raao ure a- 
hd, undWDurionad men. Bax No 
M57B. 

TAIL, ATHLETIC, R4S8XONATE 
4CS aeadanrie seeks oton, vital E. 

30-46 for butterfly mornings, Mttd- 

floMar taiemoons. Mkto/Biy- 
ntm. Boot No 1:1880. 

VIBRANT ATTRACTIVE P (25). dry 
SOH. seeks Kerry Brad to share 
passion forfooibal. music, B/W 
tnovfes and bear. No ononfea. 
Photo appractsad. Bos No ITT 381. 

THINKING M 85 Ska F eoubnaM 
Wore* Gneth Lnsta BkBhpsofks. 
Box No hi 682. 

SUM. ATTRACIVE, WARM tomato 
saeks genuine, caring, tnfeatgent 
mala. 85-47, for thestra, ctotua, 
Hendehlp. toughs, wsJtor, and 
hopaluBy reto tton e h tp. Photo 
ptoaea. Gtosgoer/Anywhaia. Box 
NoklEBA 

ATTRACTIVE V HALF INDIAN (60) 
M uacasstatml ermdemle naWrar 
tafltoton but’oudcfly'ALefl bank. 
Boots, theatre, Brno, termto. 
Raster 35145 F sen who loved 
•PAKEEZAH* and also *1L 
POST1NO-. Box No fcl BBS. 

33Y OLD WOMAH PROFESSIONAL 

seeks WeBlgont, tfacao n a w , 
matte man. Many Wares* to 
Wan. Oxford based. Box No 
t1587. 

LEBANESE PROR FEMALE 33 
eeaka alncaie ganulna Lebanese 
only mate (Naweb). Box No 
Mssa 


Meet other channing, slid 

mlwpdtng ppsitaderf 
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M1XSTFRS DT.N7.VC CLl'B 
Tdiphoxt: ~0: rt’f 


You could be Happier 
with HAPPY DAYS 
Meeting new partners. 

For free details 
in confidence write to: 
Happy Days, 16 Low Town, 
Kirk burton, 

Huddersfield HD8 OSD 
01484 604540 


ATTRACTIVE, SUM. VERY UNPRO- 
FESSIONAL g 39, seeks you. 
tntetlgent, tunny, tad, toby M. 
Please Bee In the Kent area and 
Send a photograph- Box No 

tress. 

PROF. M 40 (FEELS YOUNGER). 
ta8.s8m.apony.a oMi is.WUM flt. 
ISA eHracflve, independent young 
tody 26-40. Are you tunny, werm, 
eerwlbto, sensitive ft happy, and 
do you enjoy travel, socia l IBs. 
music and countryside? N so, I'm 
ready to settle down-are you? 
S.Wlondon. Please send photo 
and phone number. Box No 
151590. 

YOUNG PROFESSIONAL MALE 
want* a tody who tovaa tan. Bn, 
music, quaflty food ft (tank and 
aicouraa GSOH. Interested? Lon- 
don baaed. Bax No M5B2 

TALL. DARK. HANDSOME MALE, 
Rtfd-20's, aaeka attractive tamale 
for fun and froMcka. London 
based. Photo apptsetatad. Bar No 
bless. 

PE TITE. ATTRACTIVE, ASIAN 
FEMALE, prof. 23, ssatar tad, 
atlracttvs male with GSOH, tor 
(Mng, dnanm, football matches, 
toughs ft friendship. Sox No 
inns. 

YORK ANOTHER WHO DOUBTS 
axbtenca thereto ot IntefHgant 
Mtoi attwstha stogie men tor alml- 
t+ QSOHiYa. 


tararom«i40+ 
prove me wrong. Bon No C1SB5. 
MAN OF STATURE, maturh^ atten- 
tion, Integrtty, humour, end con- 
aideraBoa aoujpd by einc 
atoraettva rarltaaa. Bex No fcl! 
ATTRACTIVE E 38, ST. seek* nfe, 
tall, romandc, pratoMtonal ganl 
tor a lasting mtoSonahlp. Photo 

r B7, 

ATTRACTIVE 37 YR OLD MALE 
WUM atomalator ton Mendship, 
romanoa ft toughs. Bm No K159& 
-STUi. WATERS RUN DEH*”, prof, 
educated mala, 31, WUM atmHar 
tomato. KenLterHendaNpfcom- 
paatanaMp. Bon Nob 1671. 
DQIENTED BY DOMESTIC TRIVIA. 
Good naaurad, wal spoken, soi- 
vaM mala, aoafca elm, tafoUgant, 
Bfiradve. menu tarda for Ba- 
ton. A drink and a tough works 
wander*. Bax No 61570. 

33 YR OLD MALE, rugged, good 
took* Bae aUdoota. food, Irani 
Mortaoeks shdai te mtoe. 25-40. 
NaBMEJBdto Box No L15B9. 
PROF. CLASSICAL PIANIST, Sttm 
TOcfaWo bnmaBe 51 lovaaooun- 
tryride, waltong, paMtog, seeks 
co ma ttofemato. Bex He Clan 


The Intelligent Person's Introduction Agency 

r- -.ii I.-.,, ‘-.‘i I Br . i .... — 


Cell Ir-.L- (24 hi o • an 
QSOO 072 0075 tor 
• Brochure 

* CD or Tape fjithc- c 

• Descriplions c‘ tor 
tir-.l " peep's! n ysuf "I::? 
yen r.i.~y iv.kJi !s 


WARM, EASYGOING single dad 
SB, B(aa musto, arts, Jazz, books, 
eeaka loving F. Herts. Box No 
1:1887. 

OXFORD PROF M young 45. lOnd, 
caring, healthy and handsome. 
LDtee music, theatre, quaDty dn- 
eme. reading, country walks. 
Soaks attractive, kuaBlgent N/S 
tamale (25-45) for titandshtp. 
Photo appeadtaed. Box No 1:1548. 

GORGEOUS GEMINI FEMALE, 25. 
Into vlnyL motors, cemarae, 
beaohea and sajrmy weather, 
seeks baaudtol abstract male to 
make an and muWc wnh. London 
area. Photo please. Box No 
M5B9. 


Ti-.': Larcjost 4,rd 
Lorrges: Estoolishad 
Mosncy sersohiil 

h tV'isrrvr.'r live you h 
^ i;r.l n ! c: : c •.» ; n ta : : v o 
■A - 1 y to b:.‘ 

W w:,h;n25ni - ies 

.j.JCarn to i Opm 7c.v. . .vK 
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INFERTILE 

WOMAN 

desperate to find 
egg donor. 

Please am tad nurse Jane 
on 0171 2240707. 
quoting reference no. 
07468 


Legal Notices 


TO WHOM IT MS GONCBN 

LOmkjDhaCnaAbbuefni 

2oxt Whtofidtt Metaetor MC . 
toW^lgrErbstnmadsDrna 
■led an die tade « cdtoael a li 

tenrcK you notCe fan 

asaasatg^e 

Statae ta be hddwfa itjgi to Wi' 

CtoA Ooen Spare, Mmctoswr MO 

IHLMTheatoyfa lOfcd^dOtkfar 
W96II BUOito ferfa nadta neefa 
toaddl W Cto— enttrSatannW 
■MWiAllMhBMaiHa 
wkok «f fa pNtobn tot m Uab 77 
AndfcCMeMM*efcr4 aod faxwa 
(■■UnWOklaef ^ . 

ANDRjfHIHB WJ NOTICE *M tt 
ataifadOeeBe* koto wAw 
aUSKto 78 (f avfoStodrftortr 
■s fa nid paWns fan to dw 4> ike 
dan rffajartrfiudi raid CWaote on 
Mnsbn toftmadas «f aadr Jed nww 
aat*fa*Sabri£ktawMi4Mitoi 
of 200 am. , 

ANY petsrs raak u to mam fa 
jppCoatae far fa pa of a Spend 
Hoe* CMBom fa toped cf fag 
padwMfa aadeeliwNKefkk 
fafadStBfaaBfcwatafafaa* 

asssaftTgae 


Legal Notices 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

l Susan MtyMddnraey d 8 Duns 
Qme. RtacHfe. MandvstK MX 2fV, 
FattSck. JaafaffarfalM Nveanfa 
or aete aefad as tie trade or criSacof 

t Central Caning Uaaper HO&Y 

OVE YOU NOTICE fad t intend » 

apply to fa Ucnsfag Jutoas far fa 

5yd MwdttrtoSiKai fa lander 
Serums to be bdd fa fte Magbtaas' 
Cotrt. Crnwi Square, Mandesax MfiO 
IHL on Rwcahy fa 10th day of 
October 1996 at I0J0 M in fa 

faKnoon far fa Fltnidonal M an me 

d a new fadees' licence aufari tow 

ne to wl mtd baadotinftlicpior d a8 

flb ci fadws far (wemryXiM ON or 
OFT fa boom* titoaae at fa lower 

■ o u nd More d Canada TV, Quay 

Suet, Manchester ME0 9ER and to be 

bnarn at -Comxdd Beak* and d 

which said property Canada TV, 

(Jaded who* raswed oScr _ e sfaiato 
at Stornaway Howe, 13 Onvtood 
BonL London 5W1A ICC b fae ■ 


Doted fa IQdi (by d September 1996 
HAUJWB1 LAMMU 9 JaneA Cma 

Brown Sant MandesR M2 2jf. 

SoRdtos ftAnthcritod Agents fat fa 

*«*a^ 


TO WHOM n MAY CONCERN 

L Nicoto Anne Bowfands d 337 ton 

J& 


Fold OfageA Buatkaa Wosfay, 

7DL UmM Vfaean hanfak far 
• cwriMon 


M28 7DL AwM Mxnan i 

fa laH six months w inwe < 

Tauter Sotiots to be b*Jd * 
MagstoteJ- Cnrt Owi iCatot 

MMNlnaer M60 1 NL «« Ttaofar fa 

llhfa Odofaer 1996 N 10JO am far fa 

ftanfanal gnat » me d a new 

kadew' Ucenee adtotim ne to sj 

by rea.3 fa«*eabag Jjwrrf w 

Dalton 

oonoiy Mr f Oone. <* lte *“ 
HoutoI*MB fa 6 fafay fad. 
Wbateft Mancbaster M28 4NL a fa 


tttodfaedHfarrfScptotfar^ 
HAUAM&LtAMMU 
9 L- A CowL Brown 9UL 
faB M2 Scftdaa md 
AtfaMrdAantofafa^H* 3 **- _ 


ATC HiKIWR Miff HO nff *N j 
sudi Prafaml Ifafai •““d •* 

sStfgtiri! 

£wtei^fa*3o^3falJmnce 

lood fa 


Ofad faWd*ri. 5e **°* B 996 

HALUWS1 LANDAU, 

St tamest Coot Bfa SPad, 
Mandmfa M2 »S*gi" 
Adfatteed Affnb far fa AppOcw*. 
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At a time 
when the 
dividend yield 
on Wall Street is 
lower than it 
was before the 
crash in 1929, 
professional 
investors have 
found comfort 
in huddling 
together 
like sheep 


T u»re can be few doubts about 
5-ho has been the talk of the 

town ibis week in the investment 

manaeeflicnt business. The man 
the headlines has been 
SrL eLc, the man responsible for 
SSnt policy at PDFM, the 
i nf fund management arm of the 
Swiss bank UBS. He, as I men- 
rtoned just a few weeks ago, is the 
fo od manager who since the start of 
Kst vear has been not just consis- 
pruhr but exceptionally and openly 
3b about Wall Street. 

As the New York market has con- 
tinued to power up. defying all the 
doorasayere, his contrarian position 
has inevitably attracted increasing 
attention. His heavily underweight 
nosition in American shares, cou- 
5ed with his large holdings of cash, 
has pushed his firm well down the 
industrv’s performance league 
tables in recent months, leading, so 
it seems, to mutterings from some 
of his clients. . . ■ 

As PDFM shares with Mercury 
Asset Management the title of the 
lamest pension fund manager in the 
country, we are talking about one 
of the heaviest hitters in the whole 
London market, and therefore 
about large sums of money. 


PDFM manages a total of £51bn 
for its pension funds clients. Thanks 
to the strategy endorsed by Mr 
Dye, it now holds over 15 per cent 
of this pile in cash, the highest level 
for many years. 

It is, one suspects, of only mar- 
ginal comfort to PDFM that the 
reason their man is in the headlines 
is because of his investment policy 
- rather than because of some scan- 
dal in the way its funds have been 
administered. 

What makes PDFM’s stance 
stand out is not so much what Mr 
Dye and his colleagues think about 
Will Street andstock markets gen- 
erally, but die certainly with which 
they have- stuck to their bearish 
views, and the extent to which they 
have been prepared to bade them 
when it comes to implementing 
their investment strategy. 

Most UK fund managers, as it 
happens, are also wary about the 
level of die American stock market. 
The statistics show that UK pension 
funds collectively have been net sell- 
ers of US shares for five of the last 

sk quarters, and theirhdding? of US 
shares have fallen from roughly 7 per 

cent of their portfolios to just 4 per 
cent in the last four years. 



JONATHAN DAVIS 

INVESTMENTS 

Managers of investment trusts 
and unit trusts have also been scal- 
ing back their holdings in North 
America because of concerns about 
the hi gh valuations being put on 
most Street stocks. At tiie same 

time their holdings of cash have 
roughly doubled over the same 
period. . 

But few professional investment 
managers have taken this view to 
the same extremes as Mr Dye. So 
concerned is he about valuation lev- 
. els that he has cut his holdings of 
US equities to virtually nothing, and 
raised his cashhol dings to twp-and- 


half times the indastry average- 
This stance only makes sense^m 

investment terms, °“. the . assl ™S 
tion that the US and other stock 
markets are going to fall quite 
sharply in the near future- 
Amid all the headlines, Mr Dye 
remains defiantly certain that he k 
doing the right thing, And quite 
rightly too. He is being paid hand- 
somely to back his investment 
judgement, and it would be ridicu- 
lous to change his mind or fas 

methods just because eyeiyoneel^- 

. seems to be taking a different bne. 

All the great investors in history 
have made their money by having 
the courage to back their convic- 
tions when the herd was going 
down a different route. 

Much of Mr Dye’s reputation in 
feet rests on his ability to success- 
fully outcail the rest of the market. 
He correctly anticipated the crash 
in the Tbkyo stock market, for 
example, selling all his holdings 
there well before the Japanese mar- 
ket began its free-fall in 1989 . The 
subsequent drop saw the market s 
value decline by 60 per cent before 

the tide finally turned last year. 

One reason Mr Dye’s stance now 
looks so lonely is that while he has 


How to find a new 


been sticking bravely to 

other fend managers bavet«en 

^mingincreasingfy_coQsm«raim 

S^roadL Tteff fevestm^ 
Hoser and closer to each Otter 

over die last two years, making it 
virtually impossible to distinguish 

one from another. . 

This is exactly what you would 
expect when markets are moving 
outof their tradmonalj^im^n 
ranees. Ata time when the<fi«d£ad - 
yield on Wall Street is lower than 
it was before the Wall Street crash 
in 1929, professional mvestafsnat- 
uraliv fed comfort in hndtsmg 
together like sheep. If things go 
wrong, they know they wort get 
fired if everyone else has made the 
mistake that they have. - 

There is one other point m- Mr 
Dye’s defence. It is easy taforget 
that the money he is investing 
belongs to pension funds, not to 
speculators. Pension fends more 
than anyone need to take a long- 
term view of their investments. 
Their priority is to meet their long- 
term finure Babflitieswitbout undue 
risk, not just to top a short-term per- 
formance table. The big unknown 


is whether Mr Dye fe right or not 
There are two dear schools of 
thought One says that Wall Street 
remains wildly overvalued, and is 
beading for a serious tumble, prob- 
ably at the first sign of an increase 
in US interest rates (now widely 
expected to be imminent). Many 
: SrwoluritTKrSTr Tames 


view. The other school prefers to 
take the view that current valua^ 
dons, while high by historical stan- 
dards, can be justified because of 
special factors - the high level of 
one-off dividends, share buy-backs 

and so on. . . r _ . 

Who is right? It is quite possible 
that the bull market wfll go on ris- 
ing for a while before it finally, 
stumbles. Robin Griffiths* my 
chartist friend at James Capel, 
now thinks WaLL Street could shoot 
well over 6,000 before the bull 
finally expires next year. Mr Dye, 
we can be sure, is well able to look 
.! after himself. More wonymg is the 
feet that be now seems so isolated. 
When • professional investors 
behave more and more tike sheep, 
it is normally a sure sign that a 
sharp movement in the market is 
on the way. 


Ian Hunter on avoiding pitfalls for the unwary in the rented home market 


T his is the busiest time of the year for 
flat-seekers as the annual crop of stu- 
dents joins the growing numbers ot 
people, most but not all of them young, 
looking for a place of their own. It should 
be an exciting experience, yet there are 
still plenty of pitfalls for the unwary 
entering the rented property markeL 
There is more property available tor 
rent than there used to be but it is only 
a small slice of the total property mar- 
ket Finding a flat is not always easy, par- 
ticularly in a large city or a student town. 

Often flat-hunters turn to flat agen- 
cies. Anyone using an agency should 
scrutinise carefully the terms of the 
agreement to ascertain in what circum- 
stances a fee is payable. These agencies 
are subject to the Accommodation Agen- 
cies Act 1953, which expressly prohibits 
agencies from demanding or accepting 
money in return for registering the name 
and details of anyone looking for accom- 
modation. It also prohibits agencies 


from charging for supplying lists of 
properties for rent. 

Most landlords grant their tenants an 
agreement in the form of an assured 
shorthold tenancy. These agreements 
give the tenant a minimum of six months 
security of tenure. However, at any time 
after the first four months of the tenancy 
agreement, the tenant can be asked to 
leave on two months' notice. 

Tenants should, at the outset, be dear 
regarding their responsibilities under the 
lease. Usually the payment of bills such 
as gas, telephone, electricity and coun- 
cil tax will be the tenant’s responsibility. 
However, the tenants should also be 
clear about other items such as respon- 
sibility for water rates and any repairs 
that may be necessary. Tenants will nor- 
mally be responsible for effecting their 
own household contents insurance. 

It is important at the outset to agree 
an inventoiy of the flat’s contents which 

should be signed by both parties. It is 


ii p 


often advisable to take photographs of 
each of the rooms to avoid any subse- 
quent dispute as to the condition of the 
property at the outset of the letting. Many 
landlords will insist on taking a deposit 
as security for any damage caused to the 
property during the tenancy. 

Landlords are often reluctant to 
release the deposit at the end of the ten- 
ancy. It is therefore best, if possible, to 
avoid paying it out at the outset. If the 
landlord will not agree to this, an alter- 
native is to pay the deposit into a joint 
account: by this arrangement neither 
party can obtain access to the money 
without the agreement of the other. 

Another option is to offset the last 
instalment of rent due against the deposit 
withheld. If the deposit is unjustifiably 
withheld and no amicable agreement is 
possible, an action can be commenced in 
the small claims court. The necessary 
papers can be obtained from the local 
county court. The procedure is intended 
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fcand troubte: Autamn it 2 lad tim. to be flaHiunS* Photograph: Paul Bulley 
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A common complaint is that landlords rent that is payable. However, before ten- 
either fell to act or are slow in carrying ants take such steps they should firs grv 
om are rSpSSi- «he landlord no**, 

v,i_ ha d dc ns oiovided the lease needed. The landlord should men oe 

does not expressly forbid it, a tenant can given a reasonable amount of time to 


cany out the necessary work. Tfenants can 
also seek to set off in respect of any loss 
suffered as a result of the landlord fad- 
ing to honour his obligations. This may 
include items such as damage caused to 
property as a result of a leaking roof. 

Failure to pay the rent will give the 
landlord, subject to compliance with 
certain procedures, the right to evict the 
tenant Normally tbe landlord will obtain 
a court order. The landlord is also per- 
mitted to send in bailiffs in order to seize 
goods to the value of the rent outstand- 
ing. The landlord is not permitted to use 
force and cannot, under this remedy, 
arrive on a Sunday or after dark. 

Once the goods have been seized the 
landlord must wait at least five days 
before selling the goods or up to 15 days 
if requested by the tenant. If the goods 
have not been repurchased by the tenant 
within this time limit for a sura equal to 
the rent outstanding the landlord may.sell 
them at the best price possible. 
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SERIOUS 
ILLNESS COVER 



MADE SIMPLE 


f One free phone call to General Accident and you could secure 
cover to help with the cost of recovery from cancer, heart 
attack or stroke. 

’ No lengthy forms to fill. 

No medical. 

* Up to £ 1 00,000 cover. 

’ Less stress for you and your family. 


(Tenoral Accident 

0500 100 200 




CALL FREE LINES OPEN 24 HOURS 


WfeTI send you farther information on General Accident’s Serious Illness Cover 
and a FREE Holiday Discount Voucher worth £50. 
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It’s a chill wind that bodes 
higher insurance premiums 

The cost of household policies is set to risa By how much depends on the weather, warns Tony Lyons 


T he days of relatively low premi- 
ums for household insurance 
are coimng t° an end. Accord- 
ng _» t0 J onc hlme Insurance the 
1 bosomed out in June, mid 
mswance companies are all look- 
mg for domestic premium increases 
over the coming winter. 

The costs for both building and 
contents insurance have been 
reduced over a numberofyears due 
to a number of reasons. On the one 
hand, claims experience has been 
favourable. Undl recently, the insur- 
■mcc companies have seen claims 
stabilising and even dec linin g in 
some areas such as subsidence. 

At the same time, the rise of 
direct marketing insurers such as 
wired Line, Admiral and others 
has led to the large composite 
insurers such as General Accident 
establishing their own direct sales 
operations. Ail this increased com- 
petition has contributed to premi- 
ums falling to their current levels. 

Now this is coming to an end. 
According to figures recently 
released by the Association of 
Bntish lnsurers, the trade body rep- 
resenting the main insurance com- 
panies, payouts for c laims on prop- 
erty insurance jumped significantly 
in the second quarter of this year. 

Its figures showed that theft 
claims rose 13 per cent compared 
with the second quarter of 1995, 
claims for fire damage increased by 
30 per cent, there was a rise of 105 
per cent in claims for weather- 
related damage and domestic sub- 
sidence claims were up 133 per cent 
To put the figures into context; 
cl aims for damage caused by bur- 
glaries showed a small increase for 


the first half of the year while fire 
damage rose 20 per cent on last 
year. Weather claims following the 
severe winter were £4 19m in the 
first quaner of 19% and declined 
to £113m in the spring. 

“After a period of stable or 
falling claims, the jump in insur- 
ance payouts in the second quar- 
ter of this year comes as a big dis- 
appointment,” according to Mark 
Boleat, director-general of the 
ABI. “While these figures dearly 
show the value of insurance, they 
do add pressure on the industry 
for rate increases after a long 
period of largely stable or falling 
premium levels." 

At present, according to Corn- 
hill Insurance, the average pre- 
mium paid for household insurance 
is around £170 to £180. This ranges 
from around £120 in the country- 
side to £250 or more in large towns 
and cities. 

Over the coming year, the feel- 
ing in the insurance industry is that 
premiums for both buildings and 
oontents could cost householders 
10 per cent to 20 per cent more 
than they do today. 

The size of any increase will be 
very dependent on the daims expe- 
rienced due to weather conditions 
this coming winter. Another severe 
winter with mounting claims for 
damage caused by storms and 
frozen pipes will lead to premium 
increases at the top end of the 
range. If the weather is relatively 
mild, then the increases wiD not be 
assevere. 

Some country dwellers could 
see a greater proportional rise 
than those living in the dries. 


according to the ABL as theft 
from bouses is rising faster in rural 
areas. The big difference between 
crime rates in the town and the 
countryside has been diminishing 
as criminals have taken to the 
motorways to break into country 
houses. 

With their ever more sophisti- 
cated means of determining pre- 
miums, usually using post codes, 
many policyholders living in the 
country could see their properties 
being assessed in higher rating 
bands than previously. 

Building premiums have bene- 
fited from reduced subsidence pay- 
outs compared with a couple of 
years ago. But the fell in daims has 
coincided with the decline in house 
sales. Now that the housing market 
is improving, the insurance indus- 
try is expecting an increase in 
claims. Evidence of subsidence 
often only comes to light when a 
building survey is being conducted 
for a sale of a house. 

Another trend spotted by the 
ABI is that of rising computer 
thefts from the home as well as 
from offices. Not all house contents 
insurance policies cover borne 
computers, especially when they 
are used for work purposes. But 
where they are covered, house- 
holders could find themselves pay- 
ing a separate premium just as 
many now do for bicycles and 
expensive garden equipment 

There are a number of things a 
householder can do to reduce the 
cost of domestic insurance. Inertia 
has led to many householders pay- 
ing far too much for their insurance. 
Instead of remaining with one 


insurer, it pays to compare the 
rates offered by a number. This is 
particularly true wben the insurance 
is purchased as part of a mortgage 
package. It is often cheaper to take 
out insurance independently and 
not just accept the policy offered by 
the mortgage lender. 

A number of companies will 
now offer discounts to policy- 
holders who take out building and 
content insurance with them at the 
same time. A few will give. a small 
no-claims bonus if there has not 
been a claim for one or two years. 

Other discounts are also avail- 
able. Most insurers will usually 
give between 5 and 10 percent dis- 
counts to householders who have 
installed suitable locks on doors and 
windows, with further discounts 
available to those who fit burglar 
alarms. Members of neighbour- 
hood watches often also get 
reduced premiums. 

“Policyholders can do them- 
selves some good by helping to 
keep down the cost of claims' 1 says 
Mark Boleat “There are clear 
incentives to do this in the form of 
generous discounts but it is in 
everyone's interests to take crime 
and loss prevention seriously. A lit- 
tle extra care can often make all the 
difference.’* 

Sometimes it is possible to get a 
cheaper domestic insurance policy 
in the afternoon from one of the 
direct marketing insurers. Just as 
with private car insurance, the 
sales team has a daily quota to fill. 
In the late afternoon, if they are 
short of the requisite number, then 
the salesperson could quote a lower 
premium just to make a sale. 


Even up the odds of winning a million pounds 

Ift still one in 68 billion, but a punt on Premium Bonds is a better bet to the lottery, apes Ian Hunter 



to win the lottery for yet 
ither week? Perhaps if s time 
to try another form of gambling 
where, even if you do not win, los- 
ing is not as painful Tins 40-year-old 
game of chance offers every partic- 
ipant a monthly opportunity to win 
£lin. The Premium Bond may have 
entered a comfortable middle age. 
but it has still retained its powers of 
attraction. 

Premium Bonds were first intro- 
duced in 1956 by the then chancellor 
Harold MacMillan. Since 1957 
National Savings has paid out £3.2bn 
in prize money and a grand total of 
53.42 million prizes. 

The minimum Premium Bond 
stake is now £100 (compare that 
with how much you have spent on 
lottery tickets in the last two years). 

The maximum holding permitted is 
£20,000. Bonds can be bought at. 
any post office or direct from 
National Savings. 

Bonds are usually issued within 
three weeks of the (fete of purchase. 
Once the bonds have been held for 
a full calendar month they qualify 
for the prize draws. Each £1 unit. 


has an equal and separate chance 
of winning. 

The- winning numbers are 
selected each month by the Elec- 
tronic Random Number Indicator 
Equipment, known tb a generation 
of punters as Ernie. The overall 
number of prizes awarded is fixed 
at 350,000. The prizes vary between 
£50 and £1dl The monthly prize 
fund is divided into three bands. 
The first 10 per cent of the prize 
money is channelled into awards 
between £lm and £5000. The sec- 
ond band, which amounts to 15 per 
cent of the prize money, provides 
prizes of either £1000 or £500. The 
remainder of prizes consists of 
sums of either £100 or £50. All 
prizes are paid to winners free of tax 
and winners are automatically 
informed of their good fortune by 
National Savings. 

The good news for those who have 
moved house without leaving a for- 
warding address is that there is no 
time limit for collecting a prize. A 
complete list of the winning numbers 
is available at all main post offices 
along with a Kst of unclaimed prizes 


which is updated every quarter. 
Anyone who has lost bonds or bad 
them stolen can write to Premium 
Bonds, National Savings, Lytham St 
Annes, Lancs, FYO 1YN. It would 
be helpful if you can supply the 
account number or the bond num- 
bers, but foiling that you should sup- 
ply details of where you were living 
at the time yon bought the bonds 
and your present address and it 
may still be possible to track them 
down and issue duplicates. 

Bonds can be cashed in at any 
time. An application simply has to 
be made to National Savings, with a 
signature for verification. The Bond 
is usually redeemed within 10 days. 

According to National Savings 
the odds against a single bond win- 
ning £lm are one in 6.8 billion, but 
one holder with just a £20 bond has 
already won a million. 

A quick glance at the list of the 30 
Premium Bond millionaires since 
1994 seems to suggest that away of 
increasing your chances of winning 
is either to move to the South of 
England, if yon live in Britain, or 
. County Antrim if you live in North- 


ern Ireland. National Savings seeks 
to counter any regional paranoia by 
explaining: “It’s true that more 
prizes are won in the South. But 
there's a very good reason for this, 
simply that more Bonds are held by 
people who live there. Ernie does 
not store names and addresses and 
cannot know where the holders of 
the numbers live. The winning 
random numbers are matched with 
the names and addresses of the 
winners only after the prizes draw 
has taken place." 

’ National Savings also seeks to re- 
assure Bond holders that Ernie is 
completely random. Each month 
Ernie’s output is tested by the Gov- 
ernment Actuary. These tests, 
according to National Savings, check 
that the numbers are free of bias and 
that each bond has an equal chance 
of winning. 

However, a quick glance at the list 
of Premium Bond millionaires 
shows that the vast majority of win- 
ners purchased their holdings in the 
1990s. Remember, it coold be you 
and if it isn’t, at no extra cost, it 
could be next month. 



Severe weather warning: A bad winter coold send premiums though the roof Photograph: Ian Torrance 


FREE BANKING FOR BUSINESSES 





At Allied Trust Bank you can have free banking 
and earn a high interest rate on your balance... 


• 60 transactions per month free of charge. 
•3.50% gross p.a interest rate. 

•Standing orders and direct debits permitted. 

• Minimum balance of £2,001 . 

•A first class postal banking service. 


For more information please call our 24-hour answerphooe on 01 71 626 0679 
or call one of our Account Managers on 0171 203 1550 between 9am and 5pm Monday to Friday, 
quoting reference HiBCA- 

Ahemaiiveiy complete the coupon and FREEPOST ft to us. 

ALLIED TRUST 
===== BANK ===== 

A member of the Investec Group 


Intend is paid pH to companies, net of loner me In to sole batten 
and partnerships. Merest rates may wry. 

Jo- AIM True &»* United, FREEPOST. London EC4B 4RN 
Plate send me details of the Hitfi H&es Bu«ita» Cheque court. 
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.Postcode. 


AEed Trust flank United, Cannon Bridge. 35 Dtmptt HU, London EC*B 2AT 
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formation or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and w ithout fuss 


0345 6789 10 
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Carat and stick approach to diamond investment 

John Andrew offers a guide to the four 0’s for prospective gem buyers and hints on how to bypass the high mark-up high street jewellers 



'grmP- : 



A gem of an investment This 100-carat diamond sold lor over £10m at Sotheby’s in 1995 




Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 




WE’VE TAKEN THE BEST BITS 

INVESTMENTS AND 
THEM INTO OUR 


T hey last for ever, they come in 
different shapes and sizes, they 
range from moderately to astro- 
nomically expensive, you can 
wear them, especially if you are 
a glamorous woman, and men 
these days wear them too, especially 
in signet rings. The very word dia- 
monds conjures up dazzling images of 
shimmering facets, great wealth and 
glamorous women. 

A diamond may be a giri’s best 
friend, it fits all the standard invest- 
ment criteria, but is it something the 
shrewd investor could buy and seQ at 
a profit? The answer is, however, not 
straightforward, because the world 
diamond market is controlled by the 
Central Selling Organisation which is 
managed by De Beers. Mention the 
word investment at De Beers’ London 
headquarters and the response is 
immediate and emphatic: "Diamonds 
are not an investment. They are the 
ultimate gift and a store of wealth.” 

The aim of the CSO is to balance 
supply and demand to prevent wild 
fluctuations in the market price of the 
stones. As such the CSO sells dia- 
monds, but it does not buy them bade 
Because of De Beers’ financial 
strength, the company can hold buffer 
stocks of diamonds not currently m 
demand, rele asing them on to the 
market in an orderly flow when 
demand increases. 

Last month Russia announced it 
was closing its Committee for Gem- 
stones and Precious Metals, which 
controlled, amongst other thing s, the 
sale of diamonds mined in Siberia. It 
renewed fears that Russia would no 
longer sell its diamonds through the 
CSO but independently on the open 
market If this happened, the price of 
diamonds could have plummeted. 
However, although the Russians des- 
perately need hard currency, they 
are hardly likely to shoot themselves 
in the foot 

The rough diamonds from the big 
producing nations that belong to the 
CSO go to its London offices. There 
they are sorted into over 5,000 cate- 
gories of number of shape, quality* 
colour and size. Even if obtainable, 
such a vast number of categories is a 
good reason for not even contem- 
plating buying uncut stones. - 
Once sorted, the diamonds are 
blended into a “selling mixture*' in 
preparation for the 10 annual “sights” 


in London, at winch the rough stones 
are sold to some 160 clients of the 
CSO. The mixtures are offered at a 
non-negotiable price. Bargaining is 
only allowed for individual stones in 
excess of 10 carats. 

Rough diamonds may not be an 
investment, but, how does one go 
about getting value for money on cut 
stones? The question may appear 
straightforward, but the answer is 
complex. As De Bern states in its 
excellent leaflet. Qualify and Value, 
which is available from all good jew- 
ellers or direct from the CSO, 
“There’s ‘more to diamonds than 
meets the eye.” 

The characteristics that determine 
the quality of a diamond are known as 
the 4Cs: colour, clarity, cut and carat, 
which is the stone's weight. The most 
sought-after colour for a diamond is 
one where there is no colour at all 

Clarity relates to the impurities in 
a diamond. The more impurities, the 
lower its price per carat An internally 
flawless stone is known as “IF”, 
whereas those with only very slight 
inclusions, which can only be seen 
with difficulty from the back of the 
stone using a 10x magnifying glass, are 
known as WS1 and WS2. Minor 
inclusions, which are still difficult to 
see with the untrained eye, are 
referred to as VS1 and VS2; notice- 
able inclusions which are easy or very 
easy to see with a lOx lens are Sll and 
S12. whereas those with obvious inclu- 
sions are 11, 12 and 13. 

The precision and delicacy of the 
cut dictates the maximum amount of 
light that will be reflected through the 
diamond. When the stone is cut to 
good proportions, light is reflected 
from one facet to another and dis- 
persed through the top of the stone. 
If a diamond is cut too deep or too 
shallow, light escapes through the bot- 
tom of the stone. 

Finally there is size - 95 per cent of 
all cut diamonds weigh (css than a 
carat. However, it is the inter-rela- 
tionship of the 4C’s that determines 
a diamond’s value. A flawless, colour- 
less one carat stone of good cut will 
be worth more than one which is twice 
the size but is near colourless with very 
minor inclusions. 

ff you want to buy a single diamond, 
the jeweller is still the best bet. It is a 
well-known fact that the mark-up of 
high street jewellers is one of the high- 


est of retailers. But there are good 
reasons for this, the main one being 
the high value of stocks they have to 
hold to give their customers a choice. 
So, would it not be better to buy a cur 
stone and have a ring made? While 
perfectly possible, Andy Bone at De 
Beets admits that it is difficult for the 
public to buy an unmounted stone in 
Hatton Garden. 

Although the supply and demand 
of rough diamonds is controlled, the 
price to the consumer is not As one 
jewellery dealer, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, told me, “The differen- 
tia! between the buying and selling 
price of stones in Hatton Garden, 
London's diamond centre, is enor- 
mous - 100 per cent’’ 

However, there is another way for- 
ward. In April, Sotheby’s held its 
first auction of unmounted brilliant- 
cut diamonds in London, with most of 
the gems selling in the £700-£2,000 
range. Each piece was sold with a lab- 
oratory certificate giving the classifi- 
cation of the stone. The buyers obvi- 
ously included dealers, but also 
private buyers wishing to have pairs 
of earrings or a solitaire ring made. 

A working jeweller will charge 
around £300-£350 plus VAT to have . 
set a one carat diamond mounted in 
a handmade ring. A high street jew- 
eller could well add a 100 per cent 
mark-up for arranging to have the 
work undertaken. Given that one 
carat near colourless stones were sell- 
ing at around £2,000 at Sotheby's in 
April, even a DIY approach does not 
come cheap. 

However, at the end of the day, one 
will have a jewel that will mean far 
more to both the giver and the wearer 
than a similar piece just selected 
from a jeweller s stock. Nevertheless, 
for those with the time to search for 
what they want, the purchase of any 
item of jewcllety on the secondary 
market - either from a jeweller or at 
auction - still represents the best value 
for money. Typically a solitaire ring 
which will retail new in a high street 
jewellers at £4,000 will sell for half that 
sum on the secondary market 
FACT FILE 

For copies of De Beers' leaflets 
on diamonds 

telephone 0171-404 4444 
Details of Sotheby's new sale of 
unmounted cut diamonds 
telephone 01 7M93-8080 
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Now you don't have to tear through the 
financial pages, trying to find the best deals. 

We've selected them for you and put 
them in our High Income Fund PEP. 

To start with you're offered a tax-free 
income of 7.4%p.a*. And you pay no entry 
or exit charges. 

We also think you shouldn't be ripped 


off on management fees. Ours is a very 
low 0.75%. 

If you'd like your money to work harder, 
invest a couple of minutes in a phone call. 
Our salaried advisers are trained to give 
you helpful advice and information and 
can send you a free fact pack. 

It'll cut out the need to look any further. 
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The winners of the 
Stockbrokers Awards 1996 are 
announced in this week’s issue 
of Investors Chronicle. We 
reveal the names of the 
UK’s best stockbrokers - 
as judged by their 1 

customers. 


brokers think of their 
customers! 


investors] 
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readers give you their 
verdict on service and value 
for money from stockbrokers 
across the UK. 

Find out what readers 
believe makes a good 
stockbroker... and what 



r , , To out what you 

should demand from your 
stockbroker pick up Investors 
Chronicle from vour 

newsagent. 

On sale Friday, 20th 
September. Price £2.20. 
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Easdaq is 
the open 

sesame 
to Europe 


William Gleeson on the 
importance of a new market 



LOOSE 

CHANGE 


ndex-rracker funds which 
go up and down in line 
with the FT-SE 100 share 
or some other index have 
become extremely popular 
over the last 18 months, 
thanks to low initial 
charges and management 
fees, and the gradual rise 
in the indices in most 
main markets. But what 
happens when indices 
start to fall, as they 
probably wilT soon in the 
US and possibly the UK 
too? 

Guaranteed stock 
market bonds offer capital 
protection bnt usually lock 
investors in for five or six 
years. Premier Equity 
protector from Premier 
Fund Management and 
John Govett (Jersey) 
offers investors between 
40 per cent and 90 per ■. 
cent of any gains in the 
index over three months 
but limits the maximum 
loss to 2 per cent by 
investing in a combination 
of options and interest- 
earning deposits. 

The next three monthly 
offer doses on 30 
September, minimum 
investment is £5,000, there 
is an initial charge of 5 per 
cent of which up to 4 per 
cent goes in commission 
to intermediaries, and the 
ann ual charge is 15 per 
cent Freephone 0800 
212577 for details. 

Bardayloan is offering 
Barclay customers 
personal loans combined 
with Bardayloan 
Lifestyles, the first ever 
customer card which 
entitles holders to a range 
of shopping discounts on 
travel, motoring, home 
and leisure goods and 
services. 

The loan rates 
themselves range from 
14.9 per cent APR on 
amounts from £7,500 to 
£10,000, rising to 17.9 per 
cent on amounts down to 
£3,000 and 20.9 per cent 
on amounts down to the 
minimum loan of £500. 
Call 0500 200 250 for 
details. 

Three-quarters of 

employees in company 
pension schemes t hin k 
they will have enough for 
a comfortable retirement 
but only 1 per cent now 
qualify for the maximum 
company pension of two- 
thirds of final salary, 
usually by' working 40 
years for the same 
employer. 

To help them deade 
how best to top up their 
pensions through 


additional voluntary 
contributions, or whether 
to switch to a personal 
pension NaWfest is 
offering a fact-sheet, free 
by calling 0800 255200. 

At least half the women 
in the UK are not making 
adequate provision for 
their retirement according 
to Mark Howe, head of 
pensions marketing at 
TSB. The bank has a free 
booklet (phone 0645 
758700) to help women 
get to grips with state 
pensions, company 
pensions, and personal 
pensions, how to budget 
for retirement and how to 
make up for career breaks. 

Nearly 90 per cent of 
people don’t know the 
difference between private 
medical insurance (PMI), 
which pays the cost of 
private treatment and 
income protection (IP), 
which pays household and 
other bills if you are too ill 
to work, according to 
research done for Norwich 
Union Healthcare. . 

Tb help sort out the 
differences and explain 
what PMI and IP polities 
do, may, and do not cover 
Norwich Union is offering 
readers a free 46-page 
booklet. Definitions like 
moratorium polities which 
require no medicals but 
will not cover existing 
medical conditions you 
bad within five years of 
starting the policy if they 
recur within two years, are 
particularly useful. Call 
0800424242. 

Irish Life Inter nation al 
has linked up with PPP 
Healthcare to issue a 
lifetime Care Investment 
Plan which funds the care 
policy through investment 
in gilts, certificates of 
deposit 

Minimum single 
premium investment is 
£20,000, the long-term 
care benefits are between 
£400 and £3,000 a month 
and the initial capital can 
be run down to as little as 
£3,000. 

Liverpool Victoria, the. 
largest friendly society, is 
offering a new Health and 
Sickness Plan which pays 
out cash to help cover in- . 
patient and hospital 
casualty charges, optical 
and dental cover, 
maternity benefes and 
income replacement. 
Premiums do not rise with 
age, policies cover 
children under 18 free, 
there are three levels of 
cover. The cheapest costs 
92p a day. 


MORE CASH 




T he opportunity for the private 
investor to invest direct in 
smaller foreign companies is 
something relatively unheard of. If 
you want to get a piece of the 
action in Spain or Malaysia the 
usual thing is to invest in a unit trust 
growth fund specialising in a par- 
ticular geographical region. 

The the pan-European stock 
market, Easdaq - European Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers Auto- 
mated Quotation - which starts trad- 
ing on 30 September may change all 
that. When the market is up and run- 
ning both institutional and private 
investors will be able to buy and sell 
shares in European and American 
growth companies with the same 
ease as domestic shares. 

The first two companies. Art- 
work Systems, a Belgian software 
company, and Innogenetics, a Bel- 
gian bio-tech company, have just 
asked for a listing. The new market 
is, as its name implies, modelled oh 
the Nasdaq market in the US. It is 
not a high-risk market such as AIM 
run by the London Stock Exchange. 
For admission to Easdaq, companies 
win have to fulfil entry require- 
ments doser to those required by the 
London full list or the New York 
Stock Exchange rather than the 
scantier requirements of AIM. 
Companies must have the backing of 
sponsors, who wili be liable for 


ensuring that the flotation prospec- 
tus and ongoing trading statements 
and results announcements meet full 
blown US GAAP or International 
Accounting Standards. 

The sort of company they want to 
see on the market is likely to have 
a trading record and a management 
with a proven track record. It may 
well be active in European markets 
and may want to benefit from an 
increased profile overseas. By list- 
ing on Easdaq, companies will get 
exposure for their press releases on 
results, trading conditions, con- 
tracts and prospects in newspapers 
across Europe. 

Almost by definition, a multi- 
national market will be bigger than 
anyone national market. There will 
be more investors than in any one 
country’s stock market - a point 
which is particularly true for 
Continental growth companies. 
This means more buyers and sell- 
ers, which together with the mar- 
ket maker system Easdaq has opted 
for, should result in higher levels of 
liquidity or price-earnings ratios 
than might be anticipated should 
the same company float on its 
national market. Consequently 
capital growth should be more 
dynamic. 

The history of the Nasdaq mar- 
ket in the US is a good omen for its 
new European sibling. Since its 


launch in 1974 the main Nasdaq 
index, the Nasdaq 100, has outper- 
formed the indices of all other main 
stock markets in the US and 
Europe. The historical and pro- 
jected p/e ratios of Nasdaq compa- 
nies tend tQ be higher than those of 
the traditional blue-chip style com- 
panies that list on the NYSE. 

The Easdaq attempt to_ recreate 
the same market conditions in 
Europe offers the investor an 
opportunity to scrutinise European 
companies and a chance to be the 
first to spot the next Microsoft or 
Cisco systems. Yet if Easdaq is 
such a good idea, why has it not 
been thought of before? At least 
one part of the answer is that the 
regulatoiy framework for the new. 
market has only relatively recently 
fallen into place with national gov- 
ernments enacting the principles in 
the EU’s Investment Services 
Directive and the Prospectuses 
Directive. 

Under the ISD, recognition as a 
stock market in one EU country 
means that recognition is automati- 
cally granted in other EU countries. 
The same goes for the financial 
intermediaries. A stockbroker autho- 
rised by one financial regulator in the 
EU has the automatic right to trade 
throughout Europe. 

It is the same for issuing a 
prospectus to raise money on a pub- 


lic stock market. Approval of a 
prospectus in one country means 
the same document can be used 
across Europe. 

European stock markets have 
been nationally focused and con- 
centrated on events within their own 
borders. Nowadays though, much 
business is conducted in an multi- 
cultural and indeed global context. 
Companies are seeking to integrate 
the way they operate across the 
world. Indeed the buzzword among 
management consultants is “glob- 
alisation". Once the trading mind- 
set is in place it is not a big leap to 
deciding to try to rase capital inter- 
nationally. 

Whether there is an appetite for 
the new market in Europe is some- 
thing that only time will tell. Tradi- 
tionally, Europe, with the exceptions 
of Sweden and the UK, has not had 
a strong equity culture. Companies 
have been family owned and the 
state has been sufficiently generous 
with pensions to forestall the need 
for a large and active stock market 
for pension funds to invest in. 

However in a recent report. Flota- 
tions in Continental Europe, HSBC 
James Capel speculates that this was 
about to change The pensions 
issue is at the top of the political 
agenda in many European coun- 
tries. Europe, says the report, is set 
to be the next emerging market. 


As if to prove the point, fund 
jnahager M&G has announced a 
jjgw European smaller companies 
fund. It believes the time is right to 
launch what it is hoping will prove 
to be one of their mainstream funds, 
attracting £100m-plus from 
investors. Easdaq, believes M&G, 
wjH create the interest and liquid- 
ity in smaller companies shares on 
the Continent that has been miss- 
ing to date. The offer for the fund 
on 10 September and the 
god starts trading on 30 September, 
the day Easdaq expects to open its 

doors for business 

is clearly a radical idea. 

- ft playpen be controversial. One 
can foresee the Eurosceptics getting 

U *AJJ*states need their institutions, 
inch yTmg economic ones like central 
barite and stock markets. Com- 
mentators of the future may look 
back to this autumn and conclude 
that Easdaq was as vital a step in the 
creation of the European superstate 
as the common currency. 

But might it all eventually, go fur- 
ther? Could there one day be a 
Globex - a world-wide stock 
exchange, open 24 hours a day with 
dealers trading on the same screens 
whether located in Sydney or San 
Francisco? At the moment all that 
is preventing a Globex is the regu- 
latory framework. 


contracts PUS H 
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Michael Gibbs, 
Banqueting Operations Manager. 

The Kensington Bark, 
Kensington, London. 


APPLY NOW AND QUALIFY 
FOR A 15% 



AT THISTLE HOTELS. 


Buy shares in the Thistle Hotels Share Offer and 
you will receive a 15% discount on hotel bills, 
restaurant bills and Thistle Hotels Short Breaks* 
The Share Offer closes at 5pm on Friday 27th 
Septeraber.To apply, contact your stockbroker 
or rail one of the following share shops: 


CITY DEAL SERVICES 

0800 437437 

H ARGRE.AYES LANSDOYVN 

0500 404055 

\ 1 IDE AND 'O'O C K B RO K E R S 

0800 210299 

N AT WE ST STOCKBROKERS 

0800 210212 

SHAR EL INK 

0 34 5 665665 

sKIPTON BUILDING SOCIETY 

0800 1380800 

YORKSHARE 

0800 736736 


DunJ Murray. Senior Manager. 
CanniMro House. WanblcJon. 
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money 


A safe place for f] 


your money. . . 
so long as the 
stock markets 
do not fall much 


T he rest of the savings industry is tak- 
ing advantage of the sudden bout of 
nerves created by events at Morgan 
Grenfell by marketing products which 
imply greater protection of capital. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the way insurance companies, banks and 
building societies are all busily promoting 
their fixed-term guaranteed growth bonds 
and income bonds. 

Guaranteed growth bonds are currently 
offering between 4 per cent and 6.5 per cent 
net plus a full return of capital at the end of 
the period, usually two to five years. But 
many investors find these returns unattrac- 
tive and are looking at higher-income or 
growth bonds, seeing them as a means of gen- 
erating a higher income rather than accu- 
mulating capital 

Higher income bonds do not offer a hill 


guarantee of capital but they do offer above- 
average rates of return, and a return of cap- 
ital providing a chosen stock market index 
does not fall during the investment period. 
If it does, then the income withdrawn will eat 
into the capital investment 
Offers open and close rapidly. Abbey 
Life, for example, dosed its High Income 
Bond offer on 1 July, having attracted more 
than £2S0m, then a week later launched a 
second issue. The new bond offers an income 
of 9 per cent net a year, or 0.7 per cent a 
month, for five years to basic-rate taxpayers 
and a return of capital or accumulated 
growth of 55 per cent providing the FT-SE 


Tony Lyons reports on the new wave 
of guaranteed growth and income 
bonds offered by building societies, 
banks arid insurance companies 


100 stock market index in London and the 
S&P 500 index in New York do not fall by 
more than 5 per cent over the period. If the 

Iwo indices rise by more than 40 per cent over 
the five years, then the' bondholders will 
receive a top-up bonus of 15 per cent on 
maturity. 

One of the highest returns comes from 
Financial Assurance, which offers 10.6 per 
ceut net income a year or 167 per cent growth 
over five years, providing the FT-SE 100 and 
the S&P 500 do not fall. 

It also offers its Income Safeguard Bond 
for the more cautious investor. This will give 
an income of 8 per cent net and a full return 
of capital even if the two indices fall by as 
much as 20 per cent over a five-and-a-baif 
year term. Any more, and the investor will 
only receive back the capital invested less the 
income paid out. 

Another attractive offer is from Friends 
Provident, which has launched its first high- 
income bond. This pays out 10-5 per cent net 
or 65 per cent growth over five years and is 
linked! to the performance of the Loudon and 
New York indices. Minimum investment is 
£7,500. Bor the even more cautious saver, the 
NPI Guaranteed Investment Bond gives 50 
per cent growth over six years with a full 
return of capital. If the FT-SE index doubles 
by the end of the term, the return will be 
higher. 

Clerical Medical International, based on 
the Isle of Man, is offering a bond which will 
pay out 140 per cent of any rise in the FT- 


SE 100 or 155 per. cent of any rise in the 
Nikkei 225 at the end of a six-year investment 
period. The investor can choose which index 

to link to. There is a guarantee of a full retufti 

of capital should the chosen index fall 

Sun Alliance, through its direct marketing 
'arm, is offering a six-year Carnation Bond. 
This will pay out a 42 per cent return at the 
end of six years plus a full return of the orig- 
inal investment In addition, providing the 
Nikkei index rises more than 42 percent, the 
investor will receive half of the additional 
appreciation. 

Unlike the life insurance companies, banks 
and building societies cannot pay out inter- 
est net of tax to basic-rate taxpayers. Inter- 
est is paid out gross and the accounts or 
bonds usually cany heavy penalties for early 
encashment One of the more interesting 
variants on offer comes from the Bristol & 
West Its Save and Investment bond pays out 
8 per cent gross a year by putting half the 
amount invested into a deposit account and 
the other half into a FT-SE tracker fond for 
five years. 

It is important to remember that growth 
or capital bonds invest a high proportion of 
their money in derivatives so that they can 
benefit from stock market performance. 
They do not guarantee a foil return of cap- 
ital on maturity, or else offer a relatively low 
guaranteed growth' with a top-up bonus 
dependent on the selected stock market 
index rising over the investment period. 

This means that when the higher income 


option is chosen, should the selected stock 
market index show a negative 
the investor will find that the income with- 
drawals wfll have eaten into the caoitaL 

Mhnestme nc is about ri^-tatmg^d 
higher income or growth bonds are no dif 

fe With most of the world’s major stock mar- 
ket indices at or near their all-time mghSs 
investing in these bonds is taking a gamble 
that over the investment period the selected 
index will not show a decline. 

Before investing it is important to see 
which index is being used to gene^p ^ 
income. After all, if it is not the FT-SE 100, 
then there is also the risk of performance 
■ ■ cc . i l.. m nirrencv rates. 


currency ibrusib T rtr ' 

with a general election looming m the UK, 
there could be a period of instability m the 
foreign exchange markets if a Labour gov- 
ernment is elected. 

“Investors should be aware of the risk fac- 
tors,” says Graham Hooper of Oiase de Vere 
Investments, the financial advisers, “ana 
not put all their eggs in one basket Having 
said that these stock market-linked bonds do 
have a role to play as long as the risks are 
explained. If you cannot risk any of your cap- 
ital, do not invest in them.” 

Bui so long as the investor is aware of the 

risk, reads the small print in any advertisement 

or promotional material, and asks a financial 
adviser what the risks are, then these bonds 
could form a part of an investment portfolio. 


FIRST 

PUBLIC OFFER 


of units at 50p each closes 1.30 p.m, 
Monday 30th September 1996 


SMALLER 

COMPANIES 


The new M&G European Smaller Companies Fund will invest 
in smaller companies in Europe, with the sole objective of 
long-term capital growth. 

The market for European companies is undergoing rapid 
change. M&G have deliberately timed the launch of the new 
European Sma/fer Companies Fund to capitalise on the high 
potential rewards from the sector as it enters this exciting 
new phase. 

We believe the new Fund has the key ingredients for success, 
combining opportunity in a growth sector with M&G’s proven 
track record of stock selection in both European and smaller 
company markets. 


Fund objective 

The fund wiB iwest in smaller companies in Europe with 
the sole abjective at capital growth. The manager wilf 
generally seek to draw the holdings from a universe of 
companies ■Mxich ccnstitute Itie bottom fofrd in terms of 
total market capitalisation. There may be some 
investment in medium and farger capttafised companies 
which wifl enhance the liquidity of the Fund. Exchange 
rate fluctuations can affect both income and capital 
values. The market in securities issued by smaller 
companies is narrow and investors should expect wider 
than average price fluctuations. 

Applying far units at the latmdi 
The Initial offer period will run tram 10th September 
1996 urrtfl 30th September 1996. Applications cannot 
be accepted before 10th September. 

Applications far units at 50p each must tie 
accompanied by a cheque made payable to RUG 
Securities Limited and must reacti M&G not later than 
1.30 p.m. on 30th September 1996 when the Initial 
offs' doses. The mhimum Initial investment is El ,000. 

We do not issue certificates of title for units but 
investors win be issued with an acfcnowfedgemenf on 
completion of each transaction. This confirms fuD 
registration details and the number of imits held. 

Investors should note that unite cannot be 
redeemed urrtfl after the initial offer period. This does 
not affect cancatellon rights where appticabte. - 
Buying and setting unite after Bib latmch 
After the offer period has dosed our Customer Services 
Department in Chelmsford will be open for dealing 
between 8.00 a.m. and 6.00 p.m. on each business day. 
If you sand deaErtg Instructions to any other M&G office, 
we do not normally process them until they reach 
Chelmsford, which may lead to a delay In canying out 
your Instructions. We usually only calculate prices once 


on each business day but we may carry out additional 
valuations of tire funds where we consider ft desirable 
to do so. When buying units, you pay the buytog price 
(Le. offer price), and when you sefl units track te us, you 
receive the selflng price (La the bid price). In each case 
we send you a contract note showing tin price. 

We only deal at Torwwif prices, that is the price 
next cdoflated after we receive your order. 

If you buy utils by post you must send your 
payment for the purchase of units with your 
tostroeflona. If you buy utils by telephone, you must pay 
for the purchase no later than five business days after 
the date of the contract note. 

We pay the proceeds ofa safe of units not later than 
four business days after either (i) we receive your 
instrudjonsor^rwrec^accrTBctycompistsdfwm 
of renunciation, where required. Wb do not normally 
require a form of renunciation if all the following points 
apply: 

• the hoWng Is registered 'm a sole name; 

• the sale proceeds are to be made payable to the 
registered froWer at tes registered adtfrass; 

• that adthess has not changed within the previous 30 
days; and 

• tire total amount payable for all sales made on that 
day does not exceed £6,000. 

WS reserve the right to require a form of renunciation 
in ary case. We issue a form of renunciation, when we 
requfre one, with your contract nc£a. 

Unit prices after 3Uh September 1996 
The prices wili be calculated each business day as at 
1.30 p.m. and the prices are usuafly available by 
4.00 p.m. The Managers have a tfecretion to carry out 
additional valuations when they consider ft desirable to 
do so. Rices and yields wH appear daify in the Financial 


Tmes. The spread represents the difference (based on 
foe offer price) between the price at which you may buy 
write and the price at which you may seB units. The 
price of your units must rise by at least this amount 
before you cover your dealing costs. The spread 
Includes 05% transfer stamp duty whtin appfoabfe. The 
value of units mid the income from them can go 
down as weU as up. You may get back less titan 
you invested. 

Based on Manager's projected portfolio as at 
5th August 1996 the estimated gross distribution 
yield was 0.69% per annum. It is anticipated tint at 
least a substantial proportion of the dts&fliutions made 
or this new fund will be paid as Foreign Income 
Dividends (FTDs). 

Since this will be a new unit trust it Is not possibte 

to quote Btther the most recent bid-offer spread, or the 
maximum permitted spread, but ki normal 
o rou nrstances the spread between the bid and offered 
prices is likely to be between 5.25% and 5.5% oMhe 
offer price though we retain the right to widen the 
spread or change the pricing bads wrthte the permitted 
range. We like to base the often price on tire creation 
price which usuafly gives seflers a Ud price hljfoer than 
the cancellation price. However, we may widen the 
spread, or charge the pricing basts of unite, within the 
range permitted by the relevant statutory regulations. 

For large deals (which the financial Services 
(Regulated Schemes} Regulations regard as (teals to 
excess of £15,000) we may widen the spread within the 
permitted limits. 

tacom and AccumtiaOm amts 

Income and Accumulation units wfll be issued. 
Accumulation units provide a faculty tor the automatic 
retovesbnent of income without having to pay any initial 
charge on the reinvestment The reinvestment is 
tocluded to ito fxte of Aixunatiation (site The nunteer 
of Accumulation units does not charge. The effect of the 
retovesbnent shows to the relative increase to the price 
of Accumulation units over tocome unite. 

* You may convert Accumulation units into Income 
units and vice versa at any time without liaMffly 
to capital gains tax. We mate no charge for this 
sendee but we allot only whole numbers of units 
and retain any fraction of a unit arising from the 
conversion In the fund tor the benefit of ail unfthoktere. 

income distributions, whether paid or reinvested, 
wB be treated in an identical manner for tax puposes. 

We issue only whole numbers of units and will hold 
any balance money in a cflent money account and carry 
It forward to the next income payment date. The Fund 
wffl dtstrfoute on a half yearly baste, foe test awforidand 
date being 19th May 1997 and the first payment date 
befog 10th July 1997. The next ex-dMdend and 
payment dates wfll be 24th November 1997 arte 12th 
January 1 998 respectively. 


APPLICATION FORM 


g&l TBte.MdWts/IBssAls/Offien 


WM mk hs» 1 Mow to toy wfts for 

vV ;V -‘r (-.r • - .=: • Sedretfftjtear ■ . v : • 


Full Forenames 
l : l Surname 


. Tite Mf/Mrsflfcsflfe/Ottier 
ftj? forenames: 


j Telephone No. Daytime: 
.. j (ire. STD auto) 




ABTQ 


Telephone No. Daytime: 
(fnc- STD code) 


Taxation of the Fund 

The Fund wfll pay corporation tax at 20%. 

ft is expected that the Fml wifl pay afl or at least a 
substantial proportion of the distributions as foreign 
income dividends (FHJs). Distributing this income as a 
RD, as opposed to an ordinary tfctribution, savas tax, 
resulting in a higher net (fistributkm for you. 

Authorised unit frusta are exempt from capital gains 
tax on daalfngs wflMn the FbndL 
Income tax 

Divfoend(fistifoutionscarryatHxae(fo,curTantiy2D^ 
if you are Sable to the basic rate or tower rate band, you 
wifl haw no further tax to pay. Higher rate taxpayer wfll 
have a further Rabiflty to tax. if you are not fiabte to pay 
tax, you can use the tax voucher to siqrporta tax 
repayment claim. 

Fffl dstrtnrtlons win not cany a lax credit; although 
they wilt be treated as having been taxed at 20%. The 
only difference for you from a normal dividend 
distribution is that you wffl not be able to claim a tax 
r ep ayment if you are not fiabte to tax. 

Capfal gains tax 

When you sell unis you may, depending upon your 
personal drcumstances, be liable to pay capital gains 
tax do foe Increase In vatoe of the iittts. For 1996/97 an 
totfiwtoafs tost £6.300 of gates on (fepasais in any tax 
year s to be exempt from tax Gains to excess of 
£6,300 wifl be added to your other tocome and taxed 
accordingly. There is addflionaJ refief as foe cost of 
buying the imtts is indexed to aflow fix Inflation. 
Managers' reports 

Every six months, on the appflcabfe payment dates, you 
will be sent a half yearly or annual accounting report on 
foe progress of yar fond, the ’Managers’ ReporT.Atflw 
safTW&meyou^fBCafreanirrara 
hold tocome units, aid a tax voucher, four tax voucher 
wfll confirm on a six-monthly basis your holding as at 
the relevant ex- distribution data. If no (fistrfimtion is 
payable, wb sold a confirmation of your holding with 
the Managers' Report . . . . _ 

Charges 

An Initial charge of 5% is toduded In the offered price 
which Is foe maximum auftorisedtyfhe trust deed. The 
Managers' annual charge of 1.25% based on the fund* 
retd-market value is deducted from gross income 
fortnigMIy or a pro-rata basis. Trustees lees (which ere 
subject to VAT) are based on a scale reflecting the size 
of the Fund, namely; on the first £50 mflfion, 0.0150% 
and £50 mfflkm to £150 mfflton, 0.0125%. Registration 
fees are 0.08% plus VAT. The annual custodian charge 
as at 10th September 1996 would have represented 
less than 0.1%. 

Trustees am) authors 

The Trustee te Lloyds Bank PIC. The Thrst Deed may 
be inspected at foe Head Office of foe Trustee or at 
M&G’s office at 3 Minster Court Great Tower Street, 

' London EC3R 7XH. The auditors are Coopers & Lybrand, 
Further information 

The Fund Is a wtder-range Investment and is authorised 
under foe Financial Services Act 1986. to certain 
tirmrstancesyTWOTBntitie^ 
to purchase units and have the sun you Invested 
returned to you. 

A fuff statement: of foe investment and borrowing 
powers of M&G unit trusts appear to Scheme 
Particulars, enclosed in foe M&G Hantfoook, available 
free of charge from M&G. 

Canceflafan righto arise under the Rrnrc&l Services 
(Cancellation} Rules 1989 and only apply If you Invest 
through an independent financial adviser on his/her 
personal recommendation and your customer agreement 
wflh them does not exclude cancellation rights. 

When you Invest a lump sum you wlfl not get a foil 
refund of foe money you have paid if foe offer price of 
foe Investment fafis before we know that you have 
served the cancellation notice. This Is because we 
deduct an amount equal to such faD to the offer price 
from foe refimd you would otherwise receive. 

Cautionary notes 

The value of the tax benefits of PEPs wifl depend on 
your own drcumstances. 

Tin tax regime of PEPs could change in foe future. 
Ybu should always remember that the value of wits aid 
this Income from them may go down as well as up anti 
that you may not get back foe amount you invested. 
Holdings in overseas investments are sublet to 
exchange rate fluctuations which can affect both 


M&ffs Customer Services Department, M&G House, 
Victoria Road, Chelmsford CM1 1FB. Telephone (01245} 
390390 (8 a jn. to 6JH) p.m. Monday to Friday). 


THE NEW M&G EUROPEAN SMALLER COMPANIES FUND 


Before you cash in 
that policy. . . 


Get cash against it By Clifford German 



N ext week Scottish 
Widows Bank, the 
fledging banking 
business set up 18-months 
ago by its Edinburgh- 
based insurance parent, 
will start lending money 
against the security of 
insurance policies issued 
by most outer life offices, 
and not just its own. 

Provided the policy has 
been running long enough 
to build up some value, 
policyholders can either 
borrow and pay interest 
only on the loan, or repay 
it over a fixed period of 
time, like a repayment 
mortgage, or use tbe loan 
like a secured overdraft 
and borrow and repay 
within agreed limits by 
telephone. The interest 
rate is 9.1 per cent APR, 
which compares 
favourably with overdrafts 
and personal loans. 

The idea of borrowing 
against an insurance 
policy is not new but bas 
traditionally been 
expensive and limited to 
the insurer’s own policies. 
The new facility offers 
policy-holders an 


alternative to tamely 
surrendering the policy to 
the company which issued 
it, for an amount 
traditionally weU below its 
actual value, or selling it 
at auction or hawking it. 
round the various brokers 
and dealers who buy and 
sell second-hand 
endowment policies, 
either on commission or 
on their own account 

The second-hand or 
“traded" endowment 
market usually offers a 
better deal than surrender 
but it still leaves a profit 
for the broker and a 
potential return of 10-13 
per cent a year for anyone 
willing to buy the policy, 
take over the payments 
and wait for it to mature. 

There is also the 
possibility of a windfall if 
the insurance company is 
taken over or converts to a 
quoted company. 

Policyholders who need 
the money will now have 
the option of keeping the 
policy until it matures. 
Scottish Widows Bank . - 
plans to go into mortgage 
lending next year. 
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You know exactly what your drcumstances are today, and 
can choose a pension plan to suit them perfectly. 

Bui what about tomorrow? Or next year? Or ten years 
from now? 

What you need is a pension plan which is flexible enough 
to cope with any changes in your lifestyle - without making you 
pay a penalty. 

Thar is why you should consider 3n Equitable personal 
pension plan. Wc don't pay commission to third parties for the 
introduction of new business, and our expenses are kept 
enviably low. So, you don’t have to commit yourself to paying 
identical contributions each year; they can be increased or 
reduced to suit you - without penalty. 

And if you want to retire earlier than planned, your 
benefits will be exaedy the same as if you'd chosen that date in 
the first place. 

What’s more, you have the reassurance of knowing that 
your pension fund is in the hands of one of the finest 
investment teams in the UJC 

So, if you'd like further information, by post and by 
telephone, on a personal pension plan that Jives up to its name 
call (0990) 38 48 58 or return the coupon below. 

Jnfttrout jbn/tfdvtfc «D onljri* gi«n on E^bk- group produos 
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l ““ mmi Lomptnj poaeo Rhone □ u 

! NAME I Mi Mr, Miui 
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The Equitable Life 

You profit from our principles 
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money 


Telephone 


Find rates 

. Jc»tanj^BS 0800 590547 
Nwwch&PTMiwgh 01733 391497 
Britannia BS 0800 526350 
enable rates 

NorthamRnckBS 0800591500 
p ™P a my BS 01222 344188 
Abbey National 0800 555100 
Rot tins buyers fixed rates 
Affiance & Leic B5 via bed btanch 
Slopton BS 01756 700511 
Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
First time buyers variable rates 
Principality BS 01222 344188 
Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
-Halifax BS 0800 101110 


Best borrowing rates 


^ Rata and Max Fee Incentive 

period adv% 


Best savings rates 


penalty 


020 tar 1 year 85 0.75% — lst5yre:754% of som repaid 

645 tar 3 years 85 £295 lst5yis: 6 mths interest 

7.74 far 5 fears 95 £295 l/namfpivnertins— istfiyis: 180 days intarest 

OS9tol/llV97 90 Refund vain fee 1st 6 yre: 5% of sum repaid 

3.60% to 1/1VS8 90 _• To 3Q/9/D1: discount rectatmed 

5.74 to 317S/01 95 — Refund vdn fee ta 31/8/02.- ted de&fTnned 

no to 1/1Q/97 95 05% — Tb 1/1(1/01: 6 mths attest 

4.75 to 30/9/98 95 £295 Unentoloymeflt ms kst5yis:5%nfo^bdanca 

7.49b 1/10/01 95 £295 Istfiyrs: 5% of sum repaid 

1.00 to 1/11/97 90 — — % 31/lOfll: discount rectmd 

424% to l/l Q/99 95 £295— Refund vain fee 1st 7 yis: 5% of sum repaid 

5.43 to 30/9/D1 90 — . £300 & free vain To 30/9/03: 1-4% of advance 


Telephone 

Unsecured 

Direct line 01412489966 
Affiance & Leicester 0116 262 6262 
Midland Bank 0800 180180 
Secured (second charge) 
Clydesdale Bank 0800 240024 
Rl?/al B of Scotland 0131 523 7023 
Datctays Bank 0800 000929 


Telephone 
0800 400900 



Max UV fixed monthly paymerte {£3.000 over 3 years) 


13.9 E 

14.8 

14.9 

7.5 

8.7 


With usnranca 
E112JS 
£124.93 
£11522 

Max UY Advance 

Nag £3K-£15K 
70% £2JK-£100K 


Woolwich BS 


93/5.6 

80% £10K-£75K 

::A X-.VV 

■ ... ■ - -■ 

* . - i 


Authorised 

Unauthorised 

Account 

% pm Am 

%m 

Current 

0.76 9.5 

2.18 

Affiance 

a7£ 9.5 

220 

Current 

054 115 

218 


Without insurance 

E10U3 

£10236 

£102.49 

Term 

6 Mbs to 25 years 
3 years to retrarant 
5 to 25 years 


APR 

29i 

29.8 

29.5 


Standard 


Midland Bank 
Gold cards 


iRV-ir.tFj/vi. 




-- 

. f ikCn.' 


Telephone 

Card Type 

Min 

Rate 

APR 

Annual 

tot free 



Incorae 

%pm 

% 

Fee 

period 

0800 109000 

Advantage Visa 



0.64N 

7.90N 

id 

Odays 

0800 829024 

MastefCard/Vfca 


05958 

1120 

nil 

Odays 

01702 353344 

MastEtCard/Wsa 

— 

0.945N 

1150N 

niW 

56 days 

0345 212212 

Visa 

£20,000 

0.4792 

1032 

£120 

46 days 

01702 362890 

Visa 

£20,000 

155 N 

145 N 

£35 

46 days 

0500 551055 

MtosiCard/Msa 

£20,000 

' 1:13 

144 

ml 

56 days 


telephone 

John Lewis via store 

Marks aid Spencer 01244 681681 
Sears via store 


Payment by direct defaft 

Payment by olherraethods 

%pm 

APR 

%pm 

APR 

L39 

18.0 

139 

18.0 

1.87 

244 

157 

265 

154 

25.9 

220 

29.8 


APR Amuaksed pocentagp rate. B + C Bettings and Contents Insurance LiV Loan to vahie ASU Acddert sictoess and tsKmpbfment 
E Aadattetocom&eher&rxmotofmstBawxpotcfttotfeaagidixar&f&a. 

N Imoductory rata far abated period. 


Afl rates adject to change wito m t notip. 


Scores MMYFACTS 01332500677 


19 September 1996 


Telephone 

number 


Account 


FortmanBS 
Co-Operatiw Bank 
DnctUna 
Direct Line 


01202292444 Instant Access 
0345 252000 Pathfinder 
0181 667 1121 Instant Savings 
01816671121 tostant Savings 


Notice 
or term 

Deposit 

Rate 

% 

Interest 

interval 

HBHH 

Instant 

£100 

9raa£S3 

450 

tear 

Instant 

£5500 

4J5 

Month 

Instant 

£10500 

550 

tear 

Instant 

£50500 

5J5 

tear 


Teachers' BS 01202 887171 Bunion Postal £500 

Affiance & Lac BS 0645 228858 Instant Direct Postal £5,000 

Bristol & Weri BS 0800 901109 Instant Acess Postal Ffastd £10/100 

Bristol 4 West BS (B00 901209 Instant Acess Postal Postal £25,000 


Nottingham BS 0115 9564422 Direct Reserve Hi day P £2500 

Nottingham BS 0115 956 4422 Direct Reserve 20 day P £10,000 

Nottingham BS 01159564422 Direct Reserve 20 day P £25,000 

fatehirees 0800 378836 Mutual Interest lYrBond E1JW 


Itomcrt Benson 01202 502404 HK> Instant £2500 

Halifax BS 01422335333 Asset Reserve Instant £10/100 

Chelsea BS 0800 717515 Classic total Instant £10/100 

Chelsea BS 0800 717515 Classic Postal Instant £25/100 


450 1/2 Yes 

5.40 tear 
555 'fear 
6/15 YBar 


6.1Q 
620 Year 
6.40 Year 
625 tear 


5.00 Month 
4JH) Quarter 
455 tear 
4 j 65 tear 


Bristol ft West BS 

0800202121 

tear Ptas Bond 

2/2/98 

£5500 

6-25F 

Matorfty 

Northern Rock BS 

0500 505000 

Postal Deposit Bond 

31/12/98 

£2500 

6.75F 

tear 

Bradford ft Bingfey BS 

0800592588 

MtUennun Bond 

20/11/99 

£1500 

725f 

tear 

Sfcptan BS 

mmwm 

Sun Banking Cotp 

0800603010 

IWRW ■ J'S.'J 

Fixed Rato Bond 

31/10/01 

£5.000 

755F 

liipnrT 

J 'cit 

01438 744505 fixed Rate TESSA 

WfixsS?} 

5 years 

tefiaeMnHi 

£8575 

oce«bk£ 

750F 

eM 

NafVtestBank 

0800 200400 

fixed Rato TESSA 

5 years 

£5,000 

7.45F 

tear 

Birraaigham ktidshires 

0645 720721 


5 years 

£1500 

7.00 

tear 

Principality BS 

01222344188 


5 years 

£500 

6.80 

tear 


SunBankhgCoip 
NtoWestBank 
BirraB^iam Mbsliras 
Cheltenham ft Gbucester0800 717505 


01438 744505 fixed Rate TESSA 
0800200400 Fnd Rata TESSA 
0645720721 


A1G Life 

Financial Assurance 
Ptanacfa Insurance 
Pinnacle Insurance 
PSimade Insurance 


01816807172 
0181 380 3388 
01812079007 
0181 207 9007 
0181 207 9007 


5 years 

£9,000 

750F 

tear 

5 years 

£5/»0 

7.45F 

tear 

5 years 

£1500 

750 

tear 

5years 

£9,000 

’TgfeBfr jWffi 

7.00 

tear 

rnH 

£50,000 

4.80FN 

tew 

2 year 

£50,000 

5.60FN 

tew 

3 years 

£3,000 

5.80FN 

tear 

4 years 

£3,000 

6.10FN 

tear 

5 years 

£3500 

650FN 

tear 


Newcastle Bank GtoratarOO 350 76168 Nova Access 
Nothem Rock, Gum 01481 714600 Offshore 30 
Derbyshire (HIM} Ud 01624 663432 90 Day Notice 
Nothem Rock, Guem 01481714600 Mfetuwn Bond 


Instant £25/100 

30 day £25,000 

90 Day £25,000 

1/1/00 £10,000 


630 tear 
635 tear 
635 tear 
7.50F tear 


Investment Accounts 


1 month 

£20 

4.75 

tear 




£500 

525 

tear 




£25,000 

5.50 

tear 

Incone Bonds 


3 months 

£2,000 

6.00 

Month 




£25500 

625 

Month 

Capital Bond 

Series J 

5 years 

£100 

6.65F 

Maturity 

First Option Bonds 


12 months 

£1.000 

6 OOF 

tear 




£20500 

625F 

tear 

Pensioner's G'teed Income Bond 

Series 3 

5 year 

£500 

7.0QF 

Month 

NS Certificates (tax-free) 

43rd issue 

5year 

£100 

535F 

Mabirtiy 


9th lndet talked 

5^ar 

£100 

250*rpi Msturty 

Children's Bond 

issue H 

5 year 

£25 

6.75F 

Maturity 


P pasiordy F fia/rafe 

N netrsfB A AS wdhdwats^fectot 30 day bss of interest 

M r&es an slow (poss 3fti && suh/oct to dtastss vitt&Jt notice. Sauce-. fflt/EYFACTS 01892 500677. 
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FEAR OF FINANCE 

Clfffond German 


_ analogy betsTjUvse* 
and money is 
. it is appropriate, 11 
has been taken spS?® 0 * 
ag ain this week by 

Rayner, the 

agony aunt, on behaK^^^' 
latest campaign 
financial awareness ampra - 
schoolchildren, launched 
this week by Aurif. the Asso- 
ciation of Unfr Unfits -and 
Investment Winds. ^CaU 
0181-207 1361 for a -free 
pack) 

She sees kids in the 
Nineties “fumbling in ■the 
dark when it comes totpau- 
aging their money*’, -and 
there is little doubt that she 
is right. Market research 
regularly suggests that at 

(east haif the adult popula- 
tion does not know how to 
set about choosing a mort- 
gage, almost half have never 
beard of a Tessa (tax-exempt 
special savings account) or 
a PEP (personal equity 
plan ), which allows investors 
to hold shares free of both 
income tax on the dividends 
and capital gains on the 
profit when they sell. 

Many punters by now 
know a company pension 
scheme which pays out a 
proportion of final salaiy is 
the best buy for long-term 
employees, the state earn- 
ings related pension is usu- 
ally best for anyone over 45 
years of age, and a personal 
pension is best for frequent 
movers, although employers 
are often reluctant to make 
a contribution, and many 
employees do not know 
whether their employers do 
or not 

But when it comes to 
choosing the best per- 
forming pension fund man- 
agers and the lowest level of 
charges most punters are 
still babes in arms, and the 
respective advantages of 
additional voluntary contri- 
butions, free standing or 
otherwise, are equally 
arcane mysteries. Don’t take 
my word for it, the surveys 
all show a depressing com- 
bination of ignorance and/or 
modesty. 


The evidence shows that 
less than a quarter of 
investors really knows how 
to value a corporate bond 
PEP, or where to sell an 
endowment policy which is 
surplus to requirements 
rather than meekly surren- 
dering it to the insurance 
company, or how to borrow 
against the security of the 
policy, or exactly what the 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a “guaranteed” 
bond are. 

Fewer still know the 
attractions of an off-shore 
rofi-up fund, or an income 
share in a split-level invest- 
ment trust, or where and 
how to buy travel insurance 
or holiday money. 

When it comes to bor- 
rowing the level of igno- 
rance is equally high. No 
one can be absolutely sure 
whether interest rates are 
going to rise or fall over a 
given period of time. But 
many borrowers still do not 
know how to set about get- 
ting a discount or a cash- 
back without actually mov- 
ing house, or whether to 
take out a personal loan or 
get credit from the dealer or 
retailer who sells them their 
next car or washing 
machine, how to choose the 
credit card which best suits 
their financial circum- 
stances or the relative 
advantages of borrowing or 
leasing a new or second- 
hand car. 

Yet any, and arguably all. 
of these things are Impor- 
tant if not essential to a full 
and financially comfortable 
life. New issues like the 
need for mortgage pro- 
tection insurance have 
become essential knowledge 
although less than 15 per 
cent of homebuyers actually 
have any protection while 
they wait to qualify for help 
from the state. The way 
things are going, private 
medical insurance and long- 
term care insurance to pay 
for residential care when 
we are old will be essential 
items of the curriculum 
within a very few years. 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


"Fidelity offered me 
a brand new concept. 


.Jiff 

a .*4.4*5:-.. 

.•* 



pt >HP 


'v5'V* 


Old fashioned 
value." 








**■ * "h ft.iw 8 ' 

While there are many investment trusts on the mate 
today, few can match the great value you get with Fidelity- 
The percentage we charge for entry is somewhat lower 
than many others in our league. In fact it’s 0% if you save 
monthly through our Investment Trust Savings JJaii. 

With only the Government Stamp of 0.5% 

to pay, there’s no cheaper way to access fop quality 

■.’■■■ - Li . . 

fond management. : .i; 


Now Featuring fidelity Asian Values, 

Fidelity Asian Values PLC, now joins our existing range 
of investments trusts - Fidelity European Values PLC, 
Fidelity Japanese Values PLC and Fidelity Special Values PLC 
You can save into any, from as Btrie as £30 per month. 

For more information please contact your independent 
financial adviser or call Fidelity on die number below 
quoting ref. ID2G. 


POBos iS^Tonbridge, KeatTNll 9DZ. Please serai me mfonnaionraiRklity^hiremnemTnsB Saving Phn. 

n« disektee any of the details below out^ die fidelity Investment marketing &oup- 


Name 


Jk 


'Address. 


J ± 


Postcode. 


taii fidelity free on OBOO 41 41 10 

to 01737 836 980. httpr//www^-intLcmn/uk \ ^ 

. , . . rh _ fiofl, rfaem raav Ei> Jewn as wll JS I?! and you may get hack tass than 5™ 


TTT iseTl caumwswn mif re m _ rf* aiaxager of tire Invocreen* Tits SwtajB * 




11 1 Demands 

Th vi Yoi 're Adaptable, 

Reac i i\ i And Flexible.. 


So demand the same of your pension. 


If you're looking for a pension and you're baffled by the options, 
our highly trained Independent Financial Advisers can help 
you to find die best one for you. 

Life changes and so do your expectations from your pension. There are rimes 
when ic needs to be flexible and adaptable and rimes when you don t need 
to give it a second thought. 

If you’d like a pension that gives you: 

• The chance to have career breaks. 

§ Premiums paid throughout illness or accident. 

• Almost all your money invested as soon as your pension plan 
begins so it doesn’t disappear into setup charges. 

• A bonus in return for long term investment in your pension. 

Arrange an appointment with one of our Independent Financial Advisers. 

Mwotetmat -r A* Badford & Bmgjey ta d rpmrt c a taal Ariri«. ptoc cwnpfctr: tta cwpoaurfl ram, j, 
FREEPOCT BE Neil Pidcfc*. Bodfofri & Biagle, Building Society AD MaD 81 1. Btnglcy. BD16 ZYN. Or call 0800 57 0800 n> 
usage mb tppoiatmeac. 

NAME : 

ADDRESS 


Call 

0800 57 0800 

( )! T»‘!T. ( J si )K 1X2 1‘- >'J AN! ' 
M\ke An Ai^)!vr\!K\ r 

Wi liiONKOi Ol k 

N'i N ! ' i'.'N \V . 

Air.'isi-iRN 


— POSTCODE 



DAITIME TEL. ND 
EVENING TEL Na. 

MOST CONVENIENT TIME TO CALL 

Bradford & Binder Bgikfcn Socicrr fa lefiuhred by tfce Pcnocd Inrenme ni Authority far !iav 


iNzimn 


“3-8^ 


Bradford 

&Bingley 

INOEPO^DENT ADVICE 

Simply the rig/it choice 











H foraigiVW^ earlier 'the yef A. 

FtSfenris?Ttfi wtot appears to be the 
r^Ba^fheiow'Ui^Vthe flimis full of: 

^^radBS°aml,ifeaffirniing humo^ 
mf&g&sPsR assassin and his agent *racK 
W&mm s Wild Hongkong but naer . 

fiiW^pa^Kar-Wai's latest fil m is an efhp-. 
ffe^saferatetfwift fafxjfousirn.ages. 
ffllal9fte!^:light-raad movie that follows 
ine^cortege across'Cuba. Directed by the 
^%ftas-0uftferte2" Alea, it's a : sweet- 
wgtriwiedR vritfialiite song you Yjon-tbe 
pftirtead. 


THEATRE 


The Afchenjist (above) Mad^Max meets .Ben 

Jorisor. ini BiH -yUexafltiejV^ 

SinTOTaJbw jBKCdd 

PTggott .Smjth is-SuMe and Jcsie.laVinatoff a" 


EXHtBiTioNs . 

* 


Televisiorif 




Aifs We^Thafr Ends We« A flheptoductkHiof: f 


Rachel WftereafT nrstraajtf 'EmroyfouHafife^^ 

artistwfo -shotlln,j^je^SBi^ railESd^^ iiKJSS 

£bhtioversfe) Wo^/©ntfffeliapy«;l£fr^rW ;ilc^way3n»te«&WjriMu£|'*^^ 

thejspateti laoMxt i a &B' Tk«t5asflte;-iifedliR'-sifcoes$-of1a^)«^'^We^afcfese» , tt» iSS&SmS 


Sjs2&-sees 'the Sait 


r kaanlff&]B7£xe/r3flge' AfeacfesierA? iSTOcf' 
BOrided by Sun Stephen: raiakojps- new: 
i play -&SCTibesti)e_cp|i£acjuencesof scientific ; 
, fraud in .-ari ’ .academic ' instiUibbn^ National - 
Theatre..€ottesfoe l tendon lo.endfiixr. ■■ ■ 


well-travelled , ViSartahlpai^^^ Jesfcals, Cger f^Tjertwted* buzz among 

NatkmifortrM G^feqt Mnba^to £#tev ' ;ifose wbo toa*e.»e«KTe« rgrt^sL-Wo^ j vgkijri I d 

ReterBiate Gatova) ^oJty^Ati^TKWi <mififc^or. ^.hKfe'^jpfli^^ £g^V^,^ V[p> -y 

•Assobtate ' to #>e. National T&a«jr : Hererbec- W Wtf <A7-: ^ nUfc**' Symplwny 
dfepiais iim«li-«i^in»(r tay'afordell&SGia^tSQk^ :lletikc3|£^^^ T^i» -ninds as 

‘•stipafcteHiiWjara^ Dwaa 'ipeweiofti &nd-- : 

Mona Um. Mi.h^^h^tiiri^VWsW^, •'S2S r V ^^v£5?' 




;-vir. i?£9& 


HUN 


IMIBBin OttlOffXL San HC. Kbn Mourn. Hk 
B cv KJL XXOdawo: I lam Sun* Eaxtenri, Miuavu- 
pcr hdunfitril ofecn lUrvml.TV Hn RG.C acre 
,U5um EvRoonp. Sontiffd aC; lOOpa Cl«- 
tar Dtaocfy CWNDfL The Vim Vnild FWxJia) 

Snith. 

lHI Min Rsm.a-^xm HC: Man Sunp EikienM. 
SnAxd m C Cnui 1 mhc Stout* ndie: lU-ften 
KlatiB, Bniwii la C; Jjm Eeauanf SUnhnd m B 
RaL Cnui Maigaict EbiB. 


UEffl. emamtl. 7 A\jtd Matte: Unm HC Man 
Cbmal Eudurtsc CWsatoni maw I Arcta i Ctaoi 
i nlmSiw^ fl wpmChorjl Eumsuca. SngMia tn 
D. Canon Mn John*™. 

fimrtro— m a rih—hrmi ~it«n r i ,v — 

n<iy Ea clarii t. Harris in ft I LUfan Cb>*ral Ci«v 
mmloa. SuiuouBDov < Mi<nr( r. Qk-nl 

Ew iiriK. HmrJh In G. 

CELBnnOBlBML- 7.a}om Monung Pnnr iCa 
HC. TV Vice Ptjum: -Mub EmAoiio The 
ftoww: 1 1.15am SongEuctarat- tort* in F.C aacn 

BnnvTVmqaia: (pmCiml Emtwng. W i»vl in F. 
Cuua Ucuw nhantca. 

(UnatEI cmnUL Run HO Mai Mau'K. Shnti 
icnfce rVisrRal The R«h1 fc* E>lnni KjwW 

cr. 1 1 am Nuns fcudaiw. \to« W rnilimi Jlcn )I» 

■mL TV Picren ton J-K^nn hn«j. Pnrced in E 


BJCraML&i^am HC.CaiMiJrtai hips HU*®. 
Sou EudarmL MbMOqnam|fciein<nin iViiwon*. 
Canon Join life: .X «pp t-mtf. Trofaml In F 
BOP UmUL Kim HC: '‘Man Mm EnhsnL 
Difte m K The DaB ILJSam afamn. Bovci in C. 
The Pmur Jrm Etanoofr ftu«tD <a fi imnar 
tLUpm EimiK hence. Prtb«JKbl> R 1U+» 
amatp CSKBBUL mm no lO.L'.m Eixhon*. 


Mona-usa as : his-»mmng:4ane,.«atr*i3/ *JWTaytorStBWJ0i»^4».ii^ ^asa: rcnatwwsw-s rarrin ■ 

Ga/tery, London f&triibur. Shewed Ik Srl^^iA9lon32, Usv^r^^dx^ ••'; 



UMORE KOUSTO 1 18) Coraplux murder 
mysleiy set in Naples MCM S*iu Court 
L20, 3i\ 53a Hi) 

MTOUS UNE ( IS) OBau-wimafK Nciher- 
lanc&b drama. Cumn .Mayfair I. IS (Sal). 

330,6OltLV 

LES BWSSfTIS ( IS) A French WiriuuO & I 
about am doro-ai-bed max. MOM S»rss 
Cenar 3Sa8iO 

BEMnRK IffiK 1 IS) Ezphxratrcin of^av 
aexualily. Otkntt Mezzanine 64a >L5S 
BEJWHMICWUS (THE SCOUMMSII ( IS) 
(subtida) Thic-lrfe sory of Lbc French ptax - 
wiighl Curaw Mol Etui 150 (Sal). 4JW. 
&10L&2S 

BLOOD MPLE 1 18) The Coen brva lue' 
dasik: ihnUer. ABC PiaaJiBv ifinsoA 
MGM) Ua3>W.iiOL«L3) 

THE GABLE GUT (12) Gwncdy eianing Jiiu 
Coney. Jbpn Bvcadav I2J15. 2J5.-I25 
KM UN ( IM Uncmvemwiul tUsnera 
starring Johixnv Depp ABC PScc ikH/i- (Fi m 
matt MOM) S10 

DEM PSESIDOnS ( IS) Bnibl Study -if 
Alh^Amaican Idc in lbc 'WK and TOs. Kir- 
gm TmceJm L14S. J.W. hJO. ^Xl). linid- 
mglU(Sal): Hbmtr West hjiJ IJmidnigh] 
waiM»nym , ig, Remake of lbc 1955 
duiDer. Let Diabobgiax. Uf/mi Tn-cuJrm 
7X0. 9 .JO; Warner Wen End Cnoou. 220, 
4.417.10.9.40 

EMU (U) Ncwwerswn of Austen's roman- 
tic classic. Barham Cinema .Vflfl. n.i5. S.40; 
The Minolta ilS. 4 JO. 6.45. UKk Odron 
Hmmarico 1 24a .US. S 55. 6.40: Akv 
L oa 3JW. VLB. SJ5: Warner Hist End 1.10. 
A4atua9Ljaji55 
OUSB ( IS) Thriller suning Arnold 
Sdmacrcncggcr. login Tmcadav 1240. 

320. ana SUM. Ltodniphl (Sal). Burner 
Best End 2X0. 4 Jft 7JB, 9J0. linidnipht 
ESCAPE FB0M LA. I IS) Sequel ID Escape 
from New York, starring Kiiir RraeiL 
Enrpaetek&fianrZ\S. 4.-M. 7 JB. 92U: 

I Skit, Tmcadm L22tt 2JB. 4.40. 7JX». 925 
FALLEN ANGELS (DUXJJO TUMSM] | IS) 
(atbdda) Emotional drama un in H.iOg 
Koog. Canon rhaam 215. 420. 025. SJQc 
Rmar 230. 4J5. «145. 055 
BUKO ( |8) Coen broth?* ihriDcr. ABC /to r 
wt Si 120. 4D0. 625. A5ft fin, 4Jb‘. 8 40 
THE BEAT WWTE HYPE ■ 15) Boxing eom- 
edv (Morn Wra End 2 IS. 4 JO. 6.45. «XB 
GUANDUUIEBA ( 15) Suiincal portrail or 
the paluiod crisis afiecting roodcnwlajr 
Cuba. Afcftu 115. 4ja HAS. 920 
MET fL5) A1 Patino and Robert Dc fTuo m 
another cofTp^timpaih thriller. Warner 
Hfcs End 1 U>) 

HOLLOTT SEED ( 15) OnJd astixfy hanJc 
ibama. Plan I20.O3S 
THE MaffUBOr TRUE MVENTME OF TWO 
GS1S IN LWE 1 15) Le*ian romance. ABC 
BmCnBJ liW. 425, 7.ia 9.40; Mem, 200. 
4.15.030, 8.45 

■BEPEMENCE DAT ( L2| Aitnopphcric phe- 
nomenon starring Bin Pullman. OUrrwr LWe 
Square 200, 5.15, S-15 
JAKES AND TT£ GVWT PEACH (U) Fanuoti- 
cal aory. Warner Wen End 1240. 230, 420 
THE LMT SUPPER ( 15) Black comedy star- 
ring Cameron Diae. ABC Shaftesbury Aw 
250, b2H 8.45, 1 agn Wcwuartef L45. 4jQ5. 
625.8.45 

LEAVRtB LAS VEGAS f Jfl) Starring Nicolas 
Cage as an aklihobc ABC Ponton Si 1.15 
MRU GAM Colombian dasic. Parhcan 
Cinema Son 220 

msamt ■VOSSME iTOj Brian Dc 
/Lima's film venion. Empire Lric Hjuorc 
2JK). 430. 720. 930. Umktaigbi (Sat): 

Plan lift 33ft 620. 83ft t'apn TmcaJerv 
4XB. (04ft 9.10 

■OLHOLLAHD RILLS (18) Dctodhc ihnflcr 
starring Nkk Nohi_ Vir&n Hamtarkr, Lift 
3.4ft ft 1ft 8.4ft BEnncr Wsr End 15ft 33ft 

ftia85ail-» 

SRJPPET TICEASUBE ISLAM |U) Return nt 
lbc p^nibr puppet people. Barbican Crrt- 
BruSu 230 

HEUT ET MNISCDR ABNAUD ( PCil French 
Mav io Scpl ember romance. MGM fbnj 
Cenur 130. ftlO 

PffiNOKENON fPiji Mapcal uvnedy-droma 
suning Juba Thn nlu. . 1BC Siar-eebarv 4ir 
1 10.5.4ft 82ft 

B. P0SIW0 ( 15) Semimcntal luxe «J'iry. 
MOM 5wtst Ccjior 135. 355. b 3 1 ft4i> 
RtCHABB ■ 1 15) lau McKellen surs. ABC 
itoiton 5t 35ft MS. 8.40 
THE ROCK 1 15) Siarring Scan Conner. . 
Odeon Maaninc 22a 535. 825: Himwr 
Har End 63ft 92a 1205am 
S ECRET S AM UES lIS) Mike Leigh's 
/bhne iTOr winning drama. ABC Partum St 
140, S2a 8Jt*>. Odeon ilezaanme 23J. 52a 
82ft Simr Cottar Odeon 2.40. 525. S. U» 
THE SECRET Of ROAN MSB | V i Poetic 
drama set on die wot citjst of lrcL-md ABC 
Hinton Si US. 6 lu 
SENSE AND SENSBUTY iV) Emma 
Thampsoo sure m this idapmkm i d Jane 
Austen's classic ncneL Orinwi Usainn: 

23ft 5 JO. 825 


SH0KE 1 1 5) Episode New Yurk drama 
MGM Sm» CrnK 1 Jft 3.45, ftlft 8.40 
STRFTEASE ( L5 1 Pnrvpcauvc comedy star- 
ring Demi Moore. Odeon Bar End 1240, 
.VIS. VUG. S40 

TieSTtllMS |I\J) Family enthusiasm that 
inuBlaies as snipnfity. starring Tom Arnold. 
.4 BC TJu Or RJ 13a 425, 045. 925 
A TBC TD MU. 1 15) MxmagppFttt ttaffler 
•Lnrmg Sandra Bullock..4BC Ka CrtRd J5ft 
535. 855: Barbuun Onenu UD. 8.41* login 
Hmrrurict I JJ. 435 750; Ibgpi Tnxadao 
1 2U -Via 82ft Pinner Hfca End 11.40am, 

221. 250. 52ft 5.45. fUft 9xft ULKten 
TSAMSP0TTWG ( 18) Adaptation of Irvmc 
I Xk'dsh's iwveL PLm 43X). 855: Wdma Men 
End 1 . 40 . 42 a ft IS. - 14 a I IJM 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CW5 AM DOGS ( 15) 
Gimcdv starring Uma Thurman. Plasi 15ft 
(>2L>. Himur I far End 6JU, 8.40 
TWISTER l re I Rival metemukiguu lackle 
lbc Luges’ tornado In hot Oklahoma llw 
cemury Emfw Lex Square 124ft 12U. 6JXI. 
KXU-Jzn Bvatdav 123ft 3Jlft 5Jft ft IU 
UP CIOS & PERSONAL ( f5j Starring 
FL*cn RedMrxJ and Mkhrile PfiaOcr. ABC 
Etonian Sr 330. 825 

West End Booking Lines 

Numhc*U17] except xrhrrc noted: some 
miv lex> a tanking fee. 

ABC Panton St OISI-dTO aOU: ABC Pto- 
ladOh iTurmedv MGM) 437356!: ABC 
ShaAe4nny Avc 0181-971! 6013; ABCTbl- 
ic nham Cntnt RiOIBl-9706032: BtuMcan 
Cmema 6.W 889/; Concm Maytair 309 /72ft 
Cumxn PhuenaJ69 ]? 2 [ : Carzoa West End 
Met /H Empire Leie Sq P9M-JSWW9ft 
Lumicre ■He, 0691; MGM Swiss Centre 
0181-970 6017: The Muema 509 1723: 
Oderai Haymaikn 0181-313 4212: Odeon 
lac Sq 930 3232 Oricun Mezzanine 9J0 
3232: Odeon West End 0181-315 4221: Plan 
mUSm Renorr rii7 S4U3 Virgin Hay- 
market 0181-9706010: Virgm Docadeto 
0181-9706015: Wjrner Wen End 13743*3. 


repertory cinema 


London 

EVESTBUN HalMnuh Vdc NW3 
(II] 71-435 1525) 

Le Muprixf L5| Sal ZlSfm. 130pm. b*5[tn, 
9pm; Sim 4jtfwn. 0.45pm. 9pm The Wild 
Blind] (18>.Si( ll.ISjm The Tempest 1 15) 
Sun lpm +■ Madagascar Skm 143pm 
NFT South Bank SEl (0171 921 .3232) 

Lc GmfcffMul ( 15) Sal 7J0pm Act Of 
Murder (PG) Sat 4. 13pm Elephant Buy lU) 
Sat 4pm Flesh For Frankenstein. 3-D F0m 
08) Sat HJOpm The Bubble: 3-D Fte (PC) 
Sar 6.10pm The ThinJ Man [PG)Su 
630pm Easy Rider 1 18) Sat 345pm 
Revenge OfTbc Sbutcun Wbmeu: 3-D Film 
(18) Sun n.hJfm The LadyfcSkn. (V) Sun 
4.15pm Wild Strawberries 1 151 Sun 7Jtfrn 
Tbc Prime of Mis- Jean Bnxbe (LH Sun 
6.70pm Dynasty: 3-D Film { 18) Sun 8.40pm 
A Boy's lift- 1 ISl Stat &45pm Elephant Bi.iy 
(Ul.'vffi 4pm 

PRWGE CHARLES Leicester Fface WC2 
IUI71437S18I) 

Dead Man //» Su/Sl 4€fm Heal ( IS) Sat 
1830pm Pruml Fear ( IS) 5«u 8pm Tby Story 
IPG ) Sat /2l)wr Executive Demon ( 15) 

Sir 3pm Ho* To Make An .American Qudi 
1 15) .Tun 4pm Lcavmg Las Vegas ( 18) Sun 
tUJtom The Bndenge ( |5 1 Sun &4Si*n Blue 
In Tbc Rkc ( 15) Sun 2pm 
WERSBE Crisp Rd W6 (UIS1-741 2245) 
V*unn Ob 42od Sheet (U) So/ ft 45pm a 
A ufftn (PG) 9.10pm Urga (PG) Sun 530pm 
+ Pane Of The Cmpfus t IS! 25>*w» 




West End Choice 

Maimm—/lfSm fJf: Tue. 

///. Hid. f5f: Da«. fb). At / ?/; Sal 

ASHES TO ASHES 

Harold Pinter's drama stars Lindsay Duncan 
and Stephen Rea. 

Renal Court Theaav Upstairs lat The 
.Imbaoitotnl Wes Street WC2HIJ7I-7SI 
1745 1 0 Lett Sq. Tbe-Sai KHL|3|p|. LffL 
ends 2tif\t. CIO. euncsX mats t5 dinners. 
CASH OH DELIVERY 

Bradley X8alsh pL^v a f)SS titual in Stichacl 
Cooney's Mice 

Hldiriu/1 Whitehall. SW1 (0I7I-.W 17351 
BR.-© Charing X Mon-Fn S iJt Nji ft.*). [4| 
3 i»Ll7)53ti. |m.fk*>£75"-CI5 155 mms, 

AN IDEAL HUSEAM) 

Peter HaD's atwal idhit l‘>92 prothOHiL 

OU 17c Waieriou Road. SEl Iit|71-'>2MS8S5) 

BR.-G- Wdcftxr. Mon-Sat 730. |4||7| 3,111. 

ends 2V Nov. £b-L24. lft« nrrrr. 

nHDEKTHANSPOBT 

Dual Quick and Juan Debt am in Dune 

Samuels' dram*. 

kniAitfie Strand. WC2 tHlTl-Vin 'HS7) 

BR e Qiaimg X. Mun-Sal S«L |4 1|7| 3.iTi. 
L1IVC235B 135 mil* 


HARTMCUERBE 

BnuMil and Sehonbere's musical. 

IMnee Eduard iMd Compton Street. Wl 
(1 1171-7.348951 I^LeuAtcr Square. M.m- 
Sat 7.45. 1 5I! 7 ! 3 ft V Elb3tF G25ft 
ISHmms 


Ma» (>« l-iurTikomUnUi. Loinn Ovt arptB.! Mi*. 


fix LUSpm 1 1C. foa tiuxim jac»Jnl ttrdir R»— - 
ol Hnbxh ttcua. Hinrm B uno.<r. 

DURBD CBUBan. snn Htl The Rc» Piuto^t 

Da.sl Martin. ’> 45am Simg EmtirrJ. Sunt-'lU in 
ml B Oil Cm* <>«ika RmL 1 1 L'mn Mai.n\ i • 
abac dmtfvsdoratkc [>s&diArt.ti TbvSof* £Ljn 
mil Puaxnhin nji^m L'.njnu. Morrill In L. 

Comm It Mam et n Tbtlairi 

HUHdSn UTHEDRU.- lUn HC. irum Coi&wlnl Eu- 
doi(K.C.ificpuio italic iHi*cILj. The Re* NicbrLn 
Faille 1 1 31am Mon. Suain) m.L .Uyn Emr 
*mi! Jnl laiolb iuin.J PrJsoibng*. flj* ibBiLiL 
Noumea UTHEDU. : .»ba XIoiriss hn«r. tyn I [i . 

I'LVXzni Sane r g ran t J. C.-no&air. <o ncr * I M. •.-.m i 

The Rev .Xf»>W Ri.Miis-. .X Wpiti Liix*i(g rt:i n 
B HoL TV .Xnhlcaciti: pjjpm C'Nyhr 
Sima CBM CenA NOT IIC. Iinm MaxiBN Tls 
> .\idhkKaaE 1 1 . 1 . Von Sunr Enduiro. Mho hreiis 
I iNnJm&i.lU ritrciu.citiDE'rm.isf:Siiid. i iJ 

a t‘. 

rQmnm cbiuml t i«n Mai.m. suuoj « 

U: in Han Lnrteohi Ciaic ir L. Thr Chamlln. 

, UOixn Dim*; Riv»er m 1 1 
PtiraCrnDBIinL ban l(C: v.nun Pan J> Cant 
i nnitiiia. Mas iN Si Thiau.'. I TVone L '.'anNi Cutis 
1 BkaBcv: I Inm Sauf Ebduim. Hull Cais-u 5nhaji 
nt. ilc DB>iHanlai. Caaipiiubi Budkr enpn 
[ks.«i: H»Ni« m C>. Canolin Ikdre. 

HcsBrn dbrosil. m itc hi_vwn a* mi 

Mu Muw Saa XMalHwiiLTbi Rev iVfan 
Miami 3 LV® Erciuinc. / sk-^B ic C;F3pn L- 

«Dlsro(biiOpe* I'anioMawWilm 
SI UHSCSmUL ton HC: 1 1 Jam Itoeh Eoctan-j. 
IdJttcxvUlPnNl'TIc Kc* Gc-llifi Iralon 
llm Madns SLmFmil n H till. TIs LOariaa. 
IZlfret i HC: Ll)n HaM* Sense nt nuakia- 
iKAJOpm Ewpcn*, ILirmiivltoA (lu. Coaon Ra- 
Mtc JUSpm Yhmh Sn*va_ 
ffUaOBI OBIBUL Sun [IC Canon fan fw*m( 


Arts and entertainment listings 


ROW. RATIONAL TKETltE: 

Gbit*: 

TWOadBinqi A new translation of 

Sopbodest by Ranjn Boh. might 720pm. 
ISO mms. 

Jjittdmv 

Saw Stnaai Of Itia ItarOta Robert 
Lepagps epic CiUe of llxc half cxmtiuy since 
the mackar taptadoo at Hi mJnm a. 

T*fay 245pm. 455 mins. 

CaOabe: 

HUN By The Sen Stephen PbhakofT? sta- 
eoific del ectlsx! aery sun Frances dc Lr 
Tour and Graham Cnmden. Hxtav 23ftmr 
& 730pm. 150 mina. Olivier £8-524. UmcV- 
ioil £l5i£42 Coacsbe £12-£W South’ 
Bank. London SEl IPX (UlTl 92S 2252) 
ROHIL SHAKESPEARE COMPANY: 

The Barbican: 

A Mb— ■ Mgbt% Dream Adrian N.*k '» 
acclaimed production. Mem -Sal 7.15pm. 
mats Tbu & Sal ZOUpm. in rep until 5 CM. 
ISO mms. 

ThePiL- 

fkret Guctfac's greatest dramatic work in a 
ik» and compkM renan by Hbrnrd Bcon- 
ipcl Pin One: Tbdix 23Upm; Pari T«xj: 
Tonight 7.15pm. end: 5 Oca. Part One: 195 
m Pan lira: 180 mins Barbican Theatre: 
£6-£245a The PiL £10-£17. 


Loadoa 

ALKBM THEATRE 

mob AIMd « Vbgtab TUMf Altac * 
Buniptilainv iragvsnroctJy surring Duau 


Rigg and David SuctlcL Mcm-Sal73tyar. 
mats Sat 3pm cadt 21. Oo. £u5u-£195»l. 
o:oa jviiLihle. Almmda Street, N 1 1HI71- 
.359 44(14) -O .AugeL 

ARTS THEATRE 

Lore, Lost and Rorrtact Femih Ftddmg 
siamn fnu eux-rpts fiom the onsaeat 
Canterbury Ihles. From 24 Sep. Mon-Sat 
Xpra. mal 29 Scp.5J5ptn.cn ds5CVt £450- 
£ 125( I Gical Newpmi Street WC2 (T) 1 7 1 - 
63b 21321 G- Lekcslcr Square. 

BUOMSBURT THEATRE 
Ofbefla Highly visual produ c tion by Nato inal 
Youth TThSUre. mpmang the dark dements 
ol SuLrapeare s ifraou- Tcnught 7.45pm. £S- 
£ 1ft cons £ft Gcrdon Street WC 1 (01 7 1- 
3K88822) BRrOEnstua. 

UnHCSIUBO 

Tha M of the Kmm of Itaheranw 

Hirkbcord Fanasy’x wOdy physical and 
mechammdvtaw based cm Edgar Allan 
Poe'-. Gothic bon»r. Mon-Sal 8pm nun* Sal 
430pm. cods 28 Sep. ISJl orrucs £5. aS scats 
Mon £5. WngStrect W6 (0181-74 1 231 1 )«■ 
Haramerennh 
YOUMVIC 

Blood VMNoc Ted Hughes' ncwvxreaon of 
D.fea's masterpiece about an apKivanitico IS 
direct cd by Tim Supple. Mon-Su 730pm. 
emfc 2 Noi. £ J 4. iroiKs £730. The Cut SE I 
(0171-928 6MI BRr^ Waterloo. 


Aroand the country 


Bath 

THEATRE RWAL 

BteeMsrdw An too Rodger* srarvin a Peter 
Nidlob comedy (hat uroJenmues the ojz> 
com emknt rd ■<4h.dra»tog room (aree. 
Todar 230pui & Spin. £7-£ 19 jt>. ono. 
.-reulablc. Smtiote 1 01 224-448544, 


Brack nefl 

SOUTH HELL PAS( ARTS CENTRE 
faihgiiim Bedwirscnstcnnal masterpieix 
and hndfa-rl pnax* ahrroi old jcc are 
presented b* LumparsTheaire Co. Rnticht 
8pm. 0*-£93i L cone* avadaWc. 

WN the Heal tans Dwb Stood Up 
Revreauan i'l Ihe Me and time: of the cult 
.Aruericm movie actor and cicnul tcuruieer. 
Sun 'x.’Opu In. cooes £J. 

Kincmead l'.'I344-4S4|23l 


Bristol 

THEATRE ROW. 

The Bean Stratagem Lm HxJin.?' 
pnfaluilh -it id Catp: Farquiiar'«ianrcJyar 
lira, loxv and lie*. Mim-Wh.il 7_*llpnt Thii- 
Sal 8pm. end* I20 cL£?^*£I 8. cone, 
available Kira; Sued I HI l“4NT TsTT 1 


TTEPOBfT 

The5esTtatBtaiRlNi.il L-oma ahooi j 
yxiung'A«man'irtflucuiiwe iiiIThiu m her 
'mmlKr'v ie*s*tcp'. F mew ipm if'. cv» 
£1. Miot Stuart 'qu.ii- 
inir2-t*J'irwr9| 


Cfidiester 


CBKK5TER FESTTHU. THEATRE 
Bileirarnre !■ 11 11 )i 11 riiHinn in thn 
romantic drama breed on the film. Tbftqr 
23Uptn & 730pm. £10-£223ft cones Mon- 
ftLOakLnnh, Park (01243-781312) 


fa&tfOtd 

YVONNE AJWAUD THEATRE 
Tbe'Hrekls MM AM Lreere DMosurts et a 
duiner party cause problem for two cnnpfcs 
in Angela Huth'f drama whidt ami Sunou 
Ward. Today 230pm 8pm. £JD-£ 193ft 
cores available. MBBmxik (01483440000) 


KABBEBUMETTlEAnK 
Tare 01 Many An rmeolor takas his death in 
aider lu rucefte an mhenanoc or Alan 
Ayckbourn t rmroriung ofi tbc Aktaytii Cnee. 
Mnn-Sat 730pm ttral Sat 230pm, ends 28 
Sep. £35ri-£75u. ctncs avadsbte. 

st John's Aik* rmria3-ft2*i5tiO) 


NOTTINGHAM PtATHOIISE 
Bencare Lsterencc Boswell directs Ben 
Elam's satire on dnema violence. Mon-Sat 
730pm. ends 12 OcL £4.75- £ 14 . com 
available. WeDmgtoo Qtcbs (01 15-941 «19) 


Nefl Batik'll directs he Alaptatimi of Kus 
erotic udu of a tragtc otxfiian lor a castraro. 
Lvrtc Hanunervmdi KiogSta-ct Wb llHKl- 
741 231 1 )■*■ Hammenmiih. Mon-tat 73a 
mat l2Od.Jpe.aihl20ci.f1UU.il 
seats Mm £5. 120 num 
ONCLEVAm 

BQi Btyxfcm directs Derek Jaaobi in the ntk 
mle of attidtuv** drama. 

.-UNn Si Martin s Lane. WC2 1 0 1 71 -.Vri 
1730) ■» Lac Sq. Moo-Sat 730. |4||7] 3A>. 
endx 1 6 No* . £ 10-05 . L5n nm 

Beyond the West End 


IlMDackBriaOEdutaDauMe-bflaf 
CTNUlroofn comeifies Ihnn tfic barroler- 
tumcd-wnlcr John Mortimer. Today 230pm 
& 7J0pm. £ld Row Place. St Aldates 
(U18fi5-7ttM») 


2KHA Cretan Qastics mdBdmg Eileeu Gray 
and Run Arad. Mon-Fri lL30am-6pm. 
Sal/Sun 12nooo-bfBn.ends 6 Ocx.E4.75, 
coos £330. Bcdexs Wharf. SEl (0171-403 
fi9»)-»TbwerHnL 
HAYTHUS) GALLERY 
H eh er t tayyhtatu Rc wsp cctivc o( 
pbaiografte iaduding still fives. Moo-Sun 
10am -6pm (imtilftan The A TM) eodl 17 
Nor.£leangi3jO.Be h n d era Road. SEl 
(0171-9604242) BR/43 Waterloo. 

MlnUL GALLERY 

Nen /tarejsWoaeHiiboriaQnfct taking leave 
of trie M«tw and Albrecht Durer's Satat 
Jerome. Vfoo-Set IOam-bpm fWed until 
ttpml.Sun l^moii-6pm.ends L30ct, bee. 
Trafalgar .Square WC2fOJ7J -8393321) 
DQaringOue. 

NAnONAL POHTIUn- GAULSIY 
«» PtoMt And National yearly 
portraiture sboff. Ends 20 Oti. free. 

The YktertastB the Near BztiHtams Re- 
vamped galleria. Mon-Sat lOam-dpm, Sun 
1 2rewn-6pm, free. St Martin's Place, WG 
(01 71-306 OCSiJOOrariqg Cross. 
SAATCaflAUay 

Threta BrtMt Arflrta VI Sculpture, pabitingi 
and drrnvin^ by fire artats. Tint-Sun 
Uoooo-bpm onfc 24 Nov. Thn bee. Fri-Stm 
1330. Boundary Road. NW8 (0171-624 
8299) BR: South Hampstead. 


THEATRE BOW 

A Doffh Haem Henrik Item's compelling 
drama starring lores MCTcer.Tbingbi 
730pmi75U-£Jft5aooucaava8aMe. 
Roval Parade 101752-257222) 


THE HEXAGON 

Hanl Ttaet Phdip Modoc and Janet Brown 
*lar in DickeiE:' aniy of a yrang daoncB xvho 
meets a handsome seducer. Today I JOjan £ 
73ftxn. <&S0-£ 143a crocs amiLrbie. 
Oxrrcns Walk (01734-591591) 

BicteHMd 


Stives 

5T IVES DOE GALianr 
MM nathke hi Greanl Rothkci'a vnt to St 
bet explored in B doptiy afubokm 
asJcngsidc Stives artists. Moo-Satl lam- 
7pm, Sun Ham- 5pm. ctKk 3 Nov. £3. cooes 
£1 5U Rnthmeor Beach (01736-796^) 


COMEDY 


fhrtanofc fool Turgenev's comic masterpiect^ 
starring Alan Bales, set uu a >»xallby St 
iVrtenbmg estate. Today 23Upm & 7.45pm 
£6-£2a eures available. 

The Green ,0181-940 0O»j 


Bristol 

COPY BOX AT lta.BWSIU LFiyEH 

Brendno Burw. da Boyd and tbc BBC 
Stand Up Comedy Award a im er . Marcus 
Brigs ockc. Tomtit 8.45pm Gtoua^lcr 
Raid (01 1 7-9421 779) £S. 


TKOTm PLACE 

The Lnrewd LaMm Slevett Piinku] directs 
Mofacre'% vocal satire, with Nhmh Cusack 
and Roger AHam. in rep. turtigbt 730pm, 
end»4 Cta. £L3 30-£J7 ja 
Southern Lane(017«-295623) 

HOVEL SHAKESPEABETKATHE 
HnDas ft CrmMda Joseph Fktmcs and Vic- 
limn HnnriHne head bn Judge's prodaomn 
ot Shoke^earc's <*ar ept In rep. tonight 
7pm. ends 4 Oo. LeJO- £3530. 

As Ufa Uka R Steven Phnkia's (arxfactioa. 
In rep. mat today lpm, ends 5 OcL £630- 
£353a Wbtersidc 101789-M6231 
SMUTDEAIBE 

U» WWaDofl Gale Edwards drreosJanr 
Guinea. In rep. mat today IJf^pmcnfeS 
Ocl. CM2UL 

The Geaval Bare America Richard Ndscu's 
emo do tally pmbmg portrait ofihc hated U5 
cj.tn.tal Beixedu Arnold, la rqr. traigbt 
730pra. ends4 f ta.£9-£2930. Wruaide 
|rt| 789-29562' 1 


VRTOBU WOOD AT CORN EXCHANGE 

Laughter from Lancashire. 'RimghJ 730pm. 
Wheeler Street (0I223-3578S1) phone (or 
aradability. 


Ctudiester 

SCULPTONE AT GOODWOOD 
No* SedpRun at Goodwood Indude* *oii 
by Richard Derail. IVter KandaU-Pagc and 
Cathy dc Monchaux. Thu -Sal 1 uJtten- 
4.70pm. ends 2 Nov. £730 (£ 10 Sal unto) 

Hat HmCd*.; it) 1 243-538449 1 


Londoo 

R90NA GABOON AT BRIL HAIL AITS 
CEMT1E 

Tta ScdoMi trae io ho first rota lamdoa 
dm*-. Tbcngbi 7 JDpm & ojOfnn. Sun 130pm. 
ends2SScp.ChctriesSt.wa (0171-637 
8270)-»Gootfe: St £9-11 cones £ft 
JONGLEURS BATTERSEA 
Mickey Huuim, Ota Canndtotri. A1 Murray, 
John Mtriuoey.^ The^ They Brothers. 7J5pn & 
11.15pm. Lavenda Gardens, SW| 1(0171-924 
27o6l BR: Oapfaam Junoioa £lftccma£7. 
JQNGLBHS CNMHN 

Tim dark PM Datvy. Vbdtmlr McThvnh. 
Bin Baicy. Scan Men. 7.15pm * 11.15am. 
Chalk Farm RoaJ-NWl (0171-0242766) 
^Camden H*>m, £Itt ennes £7. 

UP THE CREEK 

Simon Omo, Kenh Dover, PanIB 
Edvranft, Dylan Moran. 9pra. Ocek Rmd, 
SE10 (0I81-S5S458I ) BR; Greenwich. £12 
cures £6. 

COMEDY STORE PLAYERS 

Lee Simpson. Ndl MuBarkey. Rtchaid 
Vrancfa. Jim Sweeney . ftrul Merton. Jcwic 
La m rac e. Sun 8pm. Orendun Street. SWT 
(01426-914433)0 PiccadiDy Oran. £ia 


London 

BARBKAM ART BALLSY 
BbsaenMft A Fetish For Bwwtyfln 

GUn»ur photography and a mufti- metfia 
«hi«t. Mini. Thu-Sal I0am-hJ5pm,Tue 
iruB^ASpmWbl lOam-Epm. Sun 120x111- 
t> 45pm etHJv 15 Dec £430. cnoc-£15<) 
(Jvth .liter 5ptn Mxit-Fn £250 Sdk 

Sl EC2 mi 71-6384141 )«• Bartucaa 
CAMDEN ARTS COfTRE 
Baraetl Nemwam Prints UGLG9 
Svmmctnia! ohUracl&in tabovwrk by 
Ait'Jm* L>td .uxd Limes WeDing) The -Thu 
l2noc»Hqiii. F:i-Sun I2not'Tv4pnx. ends 10 
iW Irre .AibaiyM Rruft NW3 (1)171-135 
2WJ 5224) O Finchky Rieut free. 
COtBTOXJ) INSTITUTE CALUMES 
The Aar Semeets lad udesweti bx Dura 
atldPiraccii Mim-Sal l«X«n-'ir*n.8ar*2pm- 
■iptr. tree 'tamer*'! Hnxr*. Strand. Wl 2 
11 if I -57.1 252t l» EmKinknu.ru. 


GREG PROOFS AT ROSE THEATRE 

Hunhmr (i«n the tiaiy American. Sim 
730pm Roac Place. St Alxlaua (U 1 865- 
79jM)01 nhnne for priem. 


DANCE 


Dmibkt bdl id old and rev week trom 
aed-umed darn^ jittonncr. Thnighi 8pm 
17. (n» £4. Narrow Ouay 
l'l| f- 9299191 1 


Exeter 

EXETER A DEVON ANTS CENTRE 
UrtyJNwwtatThMiret C m wataal Ktaem 

ExpWaiion of H tualibi and puli tbiuugh 
ntinaiKtit andxMiiX Uinighl 8pm. flu 
o inc- £4 Bradtuncb Pl.lc. ' j.xnjvSiTri:t 
■ (JL392-42I111) 


DESIGN MUSEOi 

JfiO AfasterptaME fMln that ■ 


Londow 

THE HSU. 


Church services 


Ii»on CoiUlbixl DuL. n>E Cre.-a Ja* iKts-ric. 
1 1 .Van Mill*. 5un!nn) m 0 Sot. 17>c Bex v= 

•pen Lixir-iTc N'+lr in It ntoi r. -px. Dl nrxiv In- 
uiumuix 

Tit KO UIHEDB1L- i-.n-i HC. ■«."< %L»-x-.. •■-■an Jb: 
Ltfhuiil. vfatcit in G. He [Li M.iLi tTV i.m 
Cun-.nc. '.emli'iilii X TScXoiftifac' R'ersua 

Vjau OtniBUL «J= (IC. •> *.5*1 S*r^ 
laifaon ip Ti fti-XtnJjr .LU LX, It:.; ll.Vsrt 
XbDir . Ii(bnl Li t' .ye End n; PokXihEc.' 
a.«. Fubmtarx VI tVn^it. 

WJUIUI emsau. 101111 :. ULVovi V .an Vn- 

LtuiL I.AlGiiam 113 ‘ix Li.i *ft i r . 4 Xkvjfac- 

.Xf.-tkScauv 01 tfaifi.M'li 


OSWft. linear C*kw*X -3-*i t Ms- - -ad Lt-v.- 
■os til.* UdravL Tre Iti N J K. C. -irt ".-iP r.-i 
LwiuiW.TtvRo NJJx-C.wn HjnlttrrLujLrvJ. 
Ill'll hiit. iVlillBJix tfar Pr. VI T->eie.-i 
IZ-!'pni IloP tUn±jml: '.*n Cfa-ntt.oypx. 
ThinJ xiw. 1 1 Kjk'trr o.»%-oi fanih Tmvitj. TX- 
Rrv NJJt C an. 

■NIHUr OnWML Sara lift IC.Vvre Sot: I u- 
(Ium. IncOT enu itev e- '■-"poLVi; 

E-.crti'tx- SGoKnJ >3 P ttit 
SrnaBSOOKBIIS.- r-Van Uma-.Pl-'n: vrs »C 

iJitDCimnlMiSi' 1 3 Ik"i Ivt.s i.-i * 
tVxumm II.I.'.uL'fanjIt-iiai r 
ml rtvr Cjiv ir. tenCtjil t'an-i?- 
is Ti OTS-t Tbc [kis 


c i. c f»n I'ejua Kcnril h 14a Ik-Lnc bAV 10 
[iigse Su m. T he Bn tVier C«tU- 
SJUmaMI cnvil! BL ’am Cudnnu. The Piotr*i. 
IlmOnsI Lsdnrt Mi-a fi.woni*t n mop iVi.. 

Imji. Cun R .1 xtbi.-. .y<a Ch.lt) brwq. 

I ■■imp OTieilV luai Cotoqllcfa.iC'iatllc 
RliWUIQ ttUUtlt “jm Sm >ju Ifaii: (>un 
vii.-.n. fro.T I'vvmr itsv. Mou *t 

nan a a klL Itt^iut Mi-*. t.Vpi Siitean 

Vc^wr.siLl Rcmli^rri. VVigntoi 'lpm lai ILa- . 

■u r t.V|mOresnRa3EilKl<vnrlVmartB«mnt; 

too Tm visr-. 

tanEWturnENHCmMIBmADilkM Mow 

R. j 4 v.’ -I lien Matin. Use tkl« LiUs^i. 
Rirsnl* Ctanl joJiTwJXIa-ii wnc nljut 

canacftortiK goremncpni ■gna oFBBtto- 

dtlMafat Isnvmr tifflloi >UT- if .sum 11 #- 

nr. I I’lrn^. i.'h.ml Mum: «■[ it* K#ev.-ri anJ 
ZaocncOTx iratlkOi us# i& Churah SLuw jot 
Edx'i h 

CBH3BM or It (M Mta OOTntt) Ijnulrr 
towli'll P.XinDiMclinin. Vi- 

NinO-vjt Mom* uac o Ltnw Linux 

4RNOUB wcnuconatir S SEUK he ru 1 IxlilL-K 

ft- II .a M.<rnag IVjxcl. Xiitfaifar' Ixpifa 
■ i.nrun. 


Bppl tan I (staff Gkffd. Giramidi. am ilam 
Su); l-iicfaaml. StsalniJ at C aaxl F. The Bn C 

■ null 

Uh toM tatbsT— BiOTiilSuoei.LCJ 1 Isis Soar 
tJcfamo. Codod Peter [V lance 
*S Lem. Msnaicl Mien XVI ram Low Man: 
l"JfaBlltntnr Finer: flan IlixtMiu. HamO 
qua cl to -cot iVicumai. The Rev IE. [aw, 
.“ Itpia |,p» NUi'.'fm Items L-wiM«i* Peor. 
ilnii'TS. hiifaoXv-Diti D tU). Thx Vest 
taSree. Palm BnJra'.8n#eSamHi..v.ii«iiii.sunR 
Earhsarl. ll.XUam IaotK Eudurnl. 'em Suns 
ExiUOTC 

ff 5—tf . t -iofhnu PL*x- W I . Oanr x.'oitsnigivre Horn, 
TbxBn Co.al,X i T*iu.»v^nT1r Berth >*o**el 
Mm OHCtaRfa.nu Oanrti Vliw I. SW.I Sam lift. 
IttnChiUid i Scm.e UjmSliim. Mr V. Moxr. 

ILIItmi HC. upm Eivmotv. Mi 1 VXjlaaJj.o. 

IfaTnue.-n ft*I.SWV ijm lift X' sprain 
Efa* kc^t I loa Ink Serene. TV Rci Vxti I has. 
I«l Sjmi. "-'tm I i^.imsJ Service. The Rci Rje Ttia- 


SI PMIlIUnOTIL untie. «:'am Min-i Han 
Suitfixtoic (mu m F Tjo a Jol — 1 LxT: Luo — T. 
X Urm tier* IK. Ban- Jr* m ri. rfm Bet 'i_-.iV I •it- 
bdsr * |5pn i.rpo tfaoLil !i .ft -uu Reel 
W iilMtVlil «B> .sar HC. Ilsn. Vft'jr.v M> <1 *i- 
IK£ iBin]>.^utrrTi»c Uvruuta !I I'arnAMVn 
Lsuturivl Mixu tneeix iBclkofa^. 1 . TV Dca-i : po 
E-ieieuvn^ Vanfani .a V- ftin T. Vr-ta-m ILpir 


P a a lW tvn << Uofan. K-* 9 I'sjoltr. TH 
Ret BBC vm Jiel tarn list n. Si aeeue.ct .The 
R..i PB-i: .Xfaium. 

cuff tan. ItunplOT Ciwi t-Vm Hu Horn 

Static SimmwiinO. J-»t®lirAVt riniil* 

tirms-i 

hMBtaga.V'ii'b xalkiliiaLft l ftlJmnHC: 
linn Sun: LutlxaiM TV hxv Sut»* ll-*h« 
tut ltnptftMhp.oBiiiiiiVft'1 HiaLfaUx 
r.i hrame x.f IV cant iRullcii P» Rn 
LL.M. Oavtoot I’pmHC 
ta lS A BWC b oaff . lW HaW-ta; !7 j«tt. let- 
in i le .faun .Bnure'.Tbt Rn I IfiK- 


Hta bffh: Pnmi C.naori BouL 3W7 H.VXsn to 
duir 1. 1 1 son Ctnal Uximnf: him. H -Visa Cm . 
O.ni. ILiTSpa Ciaibful 

fcyV»UStnntStio.i.SW| ssCanltt I turn Sung 
h u. -fa . ff J. Mw hem iMionl, Tl* Jteilur 
3 tare tan tartn Mi’»««.LCI;VBbiiiVuii* Miia; 

Him Si kins Vli-i Cantcitinv anii|l.ai 
atatakc..\hkau. LO fau«> m Smy L extern, TV 

fan Ken Leech. 

* fetal c Heel Steel. EITJ. 1 1 a> CVn J MnUrr. aid 

tGterei. Mmt in ft. TV A ta^ i J LiOTfaiax F^Tipa 
OmulLiEteOTcl-ilia airiocrEmAjmtL'avui fatal 
Me. 

BOtuS Corel. sirsud. LXCi 1 lan LVesl Ei* teuW. 
C-Jeffm rc>3k tll.me)txv TV Bn Ifcte IkJmp. 
U0llBm‘l.Pfa4l«vbriurtenVXtiV|ifaaiHC I Ian 
5«nr tie.-uuiv. Mi'Vitnc'HSaivtiJiozPtft'iHjtxhit. 

•V Re» S. VruiTff. 


FkrefeoEtfftaiPa«itanaieFlaatimeowitb 
modem influence. Tba^htEpm £7. ooucfa £5. 
High Street. Barnet (0181-44900(8) 

High Baroet- 


Ejrape— DaSob Cv— t PagmaieMly- 
tw^ P Fi mt Nit' ll v*! ntp tp v nrs i 'ne -LviP#- 
Stm 7 JOpm. £93CL£I030, cores avadatrie. 
Grange Road (0181-561 8371) 


Menbew BcvimeS acxirimed veratm oith a 
maleeanBaEfNVK.'Uqi 230ren 
(KempnW0u/ManiiihN)& 7j0poi 
(CoopmJAriririerJOuidwick) emh 26 Sep. 
S9SS-OB. scudtT’coacmaflabk. Denman 
Sheet, WJ (0171-3W 1734) 
^PiccadiByGreus. 

QSEEN E1IZABETH HA11 


Sun 7 AS pm. £9-£U30. South Bonk Centre, 
SEl (0171-9604242) BRjeWamloo. 

TURTLE KEY ARTS CENTRE 

ll|iNi Aia i Tftca Ttaali a ThaTdiiwi if 

PtaaBira ((raqoeaarratrviidamusziga 


yoga movemem vocabulary. Tbday 4pm ft 
8cm £6, ooob £4. Ann Lane, SWfi (01 71^ - 


8pm£6,oooa£4.IhQiiLaiiB.SW6(017]- 
385 4905) ^ Fulham Broadway. 


Oxford 

CNBST C80RCH PKTWE 6AUEHY 
Btatarptafi Bren Qrit! Chtadh CBd marter 
drawings todndisg Lecoank) and Van Dydc. 
Moo-Sat KUOam-lpm. 2pm-5J0pm, Stm 
^ptn-530pm ends 12 Nov. £L coos 50p. 
Christ Church CoHeps (01365-Z76150) 


GMti BtiM fiamt NmI RUtaK NonS Altai 
Lacmd Or Rtatam Fhoy-tale btitet with 
>6 iah ItriinTmu .Tbiliy 230pm ft 
7J0pm. £5-£930, eonaanrilaUe. 

Unkm Place (01903-23233) 


Curap— Btitat Canaan Pagamaie tuOy- 
amumed baflet *S in aummertrinc SetfQe: 
TbxbyJpm ft 730pm. £J05M125a 
Headiadl01935-22884) 




THE DONE 

Brtahttre PI— B—WtadwrNi Wavers 
Hana Ctrucertu, Dchtn^'c La Mer and 
RffCffaAtim. Sun 245pm £B-£1S. 
Church Street (01273-7LW709) 


Barr St EJb— ds 

STHBRSeSSUri'CAIHEStiAL 
BtMH la i aff fl ntaita/ Hi N HarefcJ’s 
Zadok die Priest and Beethoven's Choral 
Smtpham. Towgju 730pm. £6-£W. 
(01284-754033) 

Lewes 

om— O MNI O PER A HOUSE 
Lcrerite PI — — N UH a ntaKttre Orebcara 
benefit concert, with Cktita Bwtoii singing 
Momrt and Rowtri arias. Umight 5pm £100- 
£310. Ghadeboano Hobh 
(0171-5461600) 


Tcbaiknvsky’x A<uaa tArataoninitb Ravcfh 
orefacatration td Musiorply's Pktura a/ an 
EtUvkn. Tonight 730pm. £7-125. 
L i af Htabo poi M i Protafi«’»2ndViotoi 
Concerto and 'Eitalkovdy'stah Synqrixooy. 
Son 730pm tt-J30. 


Bpsr 'i oratorio The Bogdan. Sun 730pm. 
£7-£2S. Barfrican Centre, Ea(0I7I-638 
8891 ) o MoorgaiL-. 

ST JOHNS 

■abtaa Chamber »orts by Barit, Schubert, 
Wfcber and Ra«cLTbmght7J0pm£6-Ga 
Smith Square. SW1 (0171-222 W61) 
■eWatmioslcr. 
poaxuROom 

Ala D j a mff iai H l uB a A niri rea Sfftgsby 
GUuka. Musanjaky. thaikowky and 
Raduranire>v.Sun.\I5pml5-£K30 South 
Bank Centre, SEl (ni7l-9604242) 
BiWWnertoa . 

QIEEN ELIZABETH BALL 
Cuinarinni Rinsun dumber wtrks by 
Rjcrirrcuriatrc, SfaeJaiaixTi jnd others. 

Tbaight 7.4Spou L630-1 12 Smith Bank 
Centre, St- 1 10 171-9904242) 

BRJO- Waterloo 

recrewt aan 

Edth Wtate/OOwrWhfcrer Hugo W.rir s 77 
Baler setloxgi o( Morikc. 'Hfftifiu 7_h*pin. 
£73b-£IJ. 

Stiebt* «f tat tafti Opreu Hmm Indodins 
Serenades by RotEfiCl and Moran. Sun 7pm. 
£l>-£12 Wipnotc Sired. Wl (UI71<WZI4I) 
•OBondStrceL 


TKXIH HAFBEN 

BBC Natiteti Orchestra dVMai/Dttid 

Muon'ticn 1st Sympfatty artxl CltriiKl 
Concrrliixfarth SiK.'lnei’2ndSnnpbiiiri'. 


Loodon 

L0WKM GOLBEUW ENGLISH NAnONAL 


RSteffXBl-miitMvWji.LaijLff vxcri, Irian Sim;: 
Eaitaw. I r ttan lluUer. h-Wpa Limy lh«t>. 
N totil IfaffSTO Sqiurr. W! -V Xhm lift, tlam 
Snag Lsdunri. Mtea hmii id I ilLmku.TV Rrc- 
l-l. 

a Jam! Iffmiita Iftltxm HC t lam Sung fcxctxotU. 
TV «xi Sio '.'itte: f afpm Luin Fro^., 
ahaasLVreeilamfaara WirtnaHC Ifi.Xrimi Sirar 
bin-tun- 1. link itpn imuiHartfai*. The ELc< Aa- 

tuxr Mi kb urn. lyaiChi'Ril tinenr. Mhai -eTffce 
iXkikv 

afateftft MirMt I1,H. Mir San Hft v.Xrinn. I lam 
fat I our* W,nb|i TV Kcv Aka Rm ixtlmllC 
IV Rev neirp Smldl 

StteaxGataKifte. GwU ID) Lx.9- jn.xn n w 
Cucteii j. TV Kci i.An Full 
9 Mari. (Il k f'jrf, Oiott U-i kam flft: lixun 
Fallal <L.nntiuin>«. TV kci imnn Ttiir hjnjxn 
Lxcotoc Sxamc. TV Hex TteiMein ItDctenl 
9 Mat. Sirailivd HnwHm. LI5- 1 Ian Faimir Srr 
MLfi" in IX rial itfaidfo). TV Kn Da.nl 
Kartur il. lie. TV Kcv Miifan QkcBn 

ta Mrt M lten» NOT tenth: ".»!«, Parr* 

Civuiramim I laa San tjcfaavt Mru hnii la 
BILn I M. van 1.1 lie Veit- hex Juba Ttcmlpu 
nhtaflBtama. Hx^tud tiuaL WI4. tem I IQ uitea 

riarJi '.pmmBOT4T; ILbti Sun Mx*. r r riaihon 
VjvjtoiijiT 

9lJiaX*mfa*vSinm.SXV-i Ham I IC. liUtam M.«n- 

1BC Fiaitr ami lift O (ImL lb.u an mAdi Pur 
icBl. TV fart CinU ncamtemp l.riBI Evcnvon. 
I haxc -aiicH hiiti (fare u taffnr ItluvcrL 
IfeOTta tenre la»« Ttavis StTuex. LO | larn 
Vtxnu Mai. 

ItaffWi xv'x-aiiangcr.vHicr I linriaateiiiu 
■ffh ILianm. Vk.ia hcra iMHmul.C»n Ch-n- 

9IM-L ILffnu s Firir Hi-aANtX l: Dm IK. i -tSam 
l amb ftimammm; I lam Sou kaxhuite. 1M<- m 
Virlma.TV kex Ttan PcuwJiK Imx 


OPERA 

Aft— arNghlh Oram Brtrcn's 
apctatic»x*BanofShake«peare‘s comedy in 

an ENOrevjcal by Cartos_ VAxgnct of Rribert 

Queen's original production, ’fonipbt 
630pm. £650-155. St Mtutirfs Uixe.WC2 
(DI71-6328300)« Leicester Square. 
ROmOPBU HOUSE 
Dai AataDBid The first part of Wbgner’s 
tetralop dm* lakiog its place in tbe Royal 
Opera* cycle, directed by Richard Jones. 


(01 71-304 4000) «-Ojrenr Garden. 


Btadnwwd 

■the Patarx, SW Grtffla Acoieoc singet- 
soqgwritiqg from the fanner leader of epic 
rtxicrsThc ALorm- Miners Imabue High 
Street (01495-227206) Sun 8pm. £6. 


BoaraemoBth 

Jotaar tiatth US MOR anger with a new 
coflxxtian rd lore sang* ASAbaa Lose 
BamorauA bmtuakmai Centre Exeter 
Road (01202-297297) Tbuight 7pm, £2250- 
£2750. 


— T v _ ■ 

Bristol 

Mka Man, SU CrtHki See Blreiwood. 
TheFJectrSt Thomns Street (01 17-927 
7150) 'Enright 730pm, 16. 


Ti i j Aim See I fwAm. 

festhalbut OTcfioi] Rood. Dowell (0115- 

932 2M1) Sun 8pm £2 


Oxford 

Tl*re Anli-rashJco symh-pop band. 

The Zodiac Cowley Road (01866-726336) 
Tonight 33npm £5, 


Blare Agata AHtj mbuie. 

7%e/fefaQcai Queens Wdk (01734-59151!) 
Sun 7 JOpm. £R50-£103ll 


Sotitfaeffd-op-Sea 

Tha Bfaarfnaii, G na e a a Hotmdow ariqx^r 
tiara, with much- tipped Scottish stqjpun. 
CBfft Amfion Station Road. Wfeadifle-on- 
Sea [01 702-151135) Sun 730pm. £S3B 

Btfchtaastaad 

Art TtomtoDoa WtaarfAba Barwn Sextet 

Three caccUem British mamstruam-to-mod- 
ea sxtstfa. with ptairei Daw Newton. 
Bertiamarad Jazz Society. One Centre 
(□1525-220894) Tunigbi 8pm. £7, mems £5. 


StaMMMt WC> Mam I IC.itftan buxteia. 
TV Kn tk-mhiulSiHiurinnaTBi. ll.Xtha Winr-vi 

Uokin -Vcnmc. TV Itn FXcrrituij Sdnuautm. 
Ouur-f Vivicu IV Iksr (ItaF Ve. "Tm 
teHm LffOTt StTOTT. TV Re- 

thn HciVtt. 

tt toirHWte. Vliataae n*. Wt. HO -X.riXim 

V'^Wurtv Tfatlli l.lleta. II ISm Cb-ral 
riuw. I ft. 1 * -pm lift. .uWjwi Emme 
Mrv, P I LUncv 

Stofk Fkainw Mixti -Wl 'hun. I tom Low Mali. 
Ilam I Ugh Mavs Ml- SI Ncvn ItViolur: eras 

VKiua Evcas^.uid -.tamn Ranfacnua: 7in Lm> 

Hun 1 

Ntaafx.rnmr.x I DU r.lXr.v «», He: in IS, iVv 

lul CuAajln. vdvm jehiu Chn-ai mun (paicift 
nwifa TV ffc* lywfaai -vn Jci ftimp tjpn I mif wllfa 

S l ^f?r r i C ?! c ".? 4,u ‘ ,, ' sw '■ 1,1 IS‘amCMtara '1 

!“ ' |J “ »-"i*i* Fn,K.. Lbc Bn Ctatcx 

Mamlm a. .pa Inl.anx.1 1 1*. . Mi Midwl 1 lasHao. 
NnaBVkmiuBR.mlxu-1 I* Vn <ot- D arie 
hi L Mwnl Licrt-oflc, yjminn m ij, 

*.V'~ ' OT - Xin HO Ilam 

K^SST- S,, " f " 1 c - ' ^ an ~- 

'*• 'Mm I IC lOan Ham- 
||» tvtenii. Ilam Sunt famten a. Man nui fan 
xa aiLiw teft R vn. i.h.Usfa 

™JJ ^ ^ *|wii Evn^nflf and Dqk- 

NNtaAXRMuIjiK.Li^ HamSoocMansSten 
venkr iTfaai-ci. TV Xcn MhJimI Qit rioiqJt 


*&* »**• *!- r>< " Mieci.SWI: Ilam. 

TV Rc< R. SanuTm u.faw s-m-. ,j u., 

wSift? 'Cbaidi ••» V'llbndi. RohcB Street. 

^ ■* , t** V TV Hot Sod- 
“> ‘ L “- IV Rot Mankv |tnod 




Cottrane's tegendaiy drummer xwlh wppon 
fnrin cxtdbiiixdsx cnxmcr Ian Show. Ron- 
meScnet Frith Si W) (0(71-090747) 
.»Tkn aRd.-Smigh(9pm£lZtneoB£7. 
Drwreflffi Becfimnog improv with gruzled 
nano gem os Kmlh Tippett, mmqxier J™ 
Drorakand hassi* Roberto BdUafU. 

Hrto Stoke Newington Church Siren N 16 
(0171-251 6516) BR: Stake Ncwmglon. Sun 
8pm. £4, cones £3. 


Oxford 

■ti YHftva/Gamga Hattam Bdlie Hofli- 

rtay’v j n-vmar pfcias ambietiL elhCTeal music 
with baritone srast Haslartv 
HcfynrB Musk Roan Hotywefl Street 
(OJ865-26L384) Sun 8pm. £8. 


UTERflTURE 


Loodoc 

Nehert Shffffffd Poetry readmg with move- 
ment by Jo Blowers. Tbmem Meting House 
Tw mnn Avenue NW5 {01 71-267 2751 1 
«■ Kentish Trim. Sun 7Jupra, £1 coocs £ I . 




PM Guy Quago btoes gtnlarist, brother ol 
Buddy. J 00 Chib Oxford St Wl (0171-636 
0933) <3 Oxftrd Grem. Sun 730pm, £8. 
■mMaoCBDatSanlolkandCtountip- 
loc k erft Borderline Manctte Street, daring 
Cross Rued Wl(D171-734 2095) e-Lciccs- 

larRlpmr- IViij hl l^im SmTpn Bt 

Ida Hta iw Irish tingg- attapn i iet. toother 
of Christy Moore. Jazz Cafe (tokwayNWl 
(0171-344 0044) O Camden ‘fawn. Son 
7pm. ntk 24 Sep. £12 ad* iKL 
Amao Dari I KriuBOcfc kgenda ot the 7lv 
Uuie Empire. Shqdtad's Busk Empbt Shep- 
benfs Bush Green W12 (0)81-740 7474) 
e Shepherd's ButiL Bmigfat 7pm. £ia 
Ttorj AHan Texan folk and Coumiytingcr- 
songwri ter from the id*x4 ol hard knocks. 
Uinertnans Aits Centre Ffigb Street TTO 
10181-568 II 76) O Gunnersbury. Tbaigbl 
1030pm. £8. 


Ashford 

Modti Mre ExMUUdd I6d) annual exlribt- 
txtxi. with 33 stands. Envers School Favcr- 
dum Road (01233-^27450) Tbday 1030am- 
530am. Sun i0am-430pm. £2 child £1. 


Bristol 

The Baady Paol Show inspired by Stilly, (or 
ages 5-10 years. Bristol OW I lc King Street 
(01 1 7-987 7877) Today I (am. £2. 


Cardiff 

IMenai Aatranu^ Week Observing «*- 
sjoro and ijIL^ National .larmmr HfaL 
fttoxfiff Various Venues (01 222-55 lTTM) 
From tuday times vary, evh 28 Sep. (re c. 


Cteftentani 

Ideal fern And Ltisara CxUMHoa Indudes 
(Kwnxeis World Exhibition and Kitchen. 

Food And Wine FislivaL TfUji Had Imper- 
ial Square (til 242-227979) Today ft Sun. 
10am-5pm. fiw-C. 


■ta-- ■ « - - 

pqr cpes ier 

Juumjhi (S ft Company Wattiabap Danx 
woristtop for adults and yoangaers over 14. 
Dondtater Arts Centre Schxvri Lane. Tbe 
Grove (0131 15-266926) Tbdiy 1 lam- 
1230pm. £4. 


Patri ck Qatar Qairtat Acid Jazz-alBIUicd 
mnlti-recdw with bb groove-based quanut 
60n dub Lois Road SWIti (0171052 5953) 
O PuDtatn Btoada-ay. Trnigbt I Opm, £450. 
Ota* Htoita (harM Viira with vocal 'ra 
Stacey Kent and oaimry-Lit^xl gutunst 
Gaty nNntr. 

606 Club Lots Road SW in (|)| 7| .152 5-*53J 
♦ fiittum Broadway. Sun 930pm. £4. 

Areto tore Scatty An^lo-Amencm xadtarei 
diva and Hr uf Robert Altman's Short 
Cuts. Cafe RrvaJ Regent Street Wl (0171- 
437 9090) D fVcaddhr Urcu: Tonight 8pm. 
en±2HSep.i^S. 

CrerfB Mtar ft Mm CUtaS ftortwarmra 

The Gaty Obiter of trad ja n with trumpeter 
Humphrey l.yuchon 

Oaniwn Mar.A w: Ho* Fn e Centre Ufc<4- 
cm Avcmai. Ealnn;W5 10171-344 J+fal) 

4b ftrfc Knyal Tr-nlgtu (ftXtlpin. fLSn, 

Thta Brawaa Jus-funk trumpeter, of 
Jamarca Funk lame. An: Cafe Rirtway 
NWt (ill 7I-.U4 IIU4) O Canuk-n Twn 
Hwught 7pm.£I2advim 
Brit Draft 0oW Swing onmci revhalot 
from Uirrnn with guLimt Howjjd Alden. 
rt=a Exprrxt Dean Street Wl IT17I-IVI 
■4722) ■©■■Rrttenhara Court R»'*I ligiuJn & 
Sim. Npnx- £3). 

Ntorvyu Africa wHh tha Edectk String Qaar- 

tat Eire Unc AWuIIab lhrjtixm-3\V.-d Smith 
Alncun li vnvhtp punra links up with ftisbi 
fiatrlTx Jrt* New 'Hiri. quart el. ftinvff 
Jhicwi South Bank Centre SEl ttil7l-‘irti 
JJJ2) HRrG WjieriiM. Tioighi 8pm. tin 
EMa loam tan Hadria* ton Shaw 


11a Btir Reh PmlttaE Puppet performance 
for ages 2-5. R4C Lavender Hffl SWU 
(0171-223 223) BR: Clapham Junction. 
Today 230pm, £3. cones £25tt 
Ha 7 DHtaton Strnat Puppet perfotmanee 
starring Major Mustard for ages 3-7. Link 
Angel Manonctte Theatre Dagmar Jtosragc. 
Cam Suva N 1 (ill 71-226 1 787) ■& HqA-. 
bar) ft Isimgton. Today ft Sim, 1 lam, £5, 
chikitonc& £450. 

Ire Snfirt Hade Store Ifluaon for ages 
four and above. Lyric Hammersmith king 
Sncei Wti <0161-741 23ll)«Hamm«- 
smrth. Today l lam ft lpm. 030. 

LfcWer Gtitoctm Taft Ughler roadshow 
with bee vntoauon hy panel of experts. Jtok 
Com Hotel Lancarfer Gate WZ (11181-465 
9578) ■© Oucemway. Sept 22 KUUam- 
4pm. EL75. 

fb fcaaa Antaare faaUwl Celebration of the 
autumn harvest. I fctnrar 3 Albert Munson 
Cromwtil Rd SW7 (0171 -938 8500) 

-& South Kcnstngloa From today Limes 
vary, phone (0171 935 9938) (prdcufls. 
CeO a eta i » * FIVi Ca rowiftia i QnenxaeoBec- 
tahluv and memorabilia. HisorUnaer Central 
Hoff Storeys Gale SWi |Q]7I -222 
4163 Sdlfl) ^WcsunimteT.'Eidav 10am- 
5 pm. £|. £250. 


Maldstooe 

Leeds Castle Ffarer Festival Drxpbxs 
themed around classical piexx-s of mu-ac 
Ixeds Conk tufo22-7fii4im| Today I lam- 
'’■ptn. £K ernes child £53 m 


S—B ia nffteu tator natl npal Bunt Shire The 

worlds laipsl on- water Kiai show. with bU) 
oafi. Western Eipionade tu|7tvt-t7Tt77| 
Today ft Sua titim-'’pm. £7311 child (ree. 

SMnea 

Ctreus Actin'.- sninuuim and bit mmc. iiir 
oxer lixx-x Stainc* Theatre The OU Tliui 
Hofl.-lrti Oner Market Square 11)1784- 
WK9I) Twin Ilam. £3. 


Windsor 

torfre Festival Veniablc cueax-al ftxrr 
HinJy-r Fcunol Infftmatum V a nuu. Venura 
(IH753-H23IHI) From Sun. iimoxarv. ends 
5 1 ta. nmntr for detail . 


(Dm 

MB'S. I Ian, riunt l e.im Mavx. kfcuj O quo glorkr 

” |V | qp" j >. i:, nL 4pvfapm.M9K 

HIIHBrifXnviOT.inR.vvl SUn.7im.Vm. Om Ifivw 

"!?” ' ,■ JOpm. vpm M., ... 
SSSjJS* 1 * “••to lata fatiuun tfarrf. Pnm; £«. 
riiar *>.« sin. tfa-^rx nriiu InUcnime fatal 


jJtotil.lMwnViaftici.g(.-| Hixvu.DiDstkl 

Sti^T! l * a ^ ,C ^ rt ' WI; l(bra rfC.DomldSop- 
«l Un x tanc t. »_rr*c....uy» Hft. Malta. TUBm 
SHT “Ore**- urn. Huafinal 

Wt l™Ms ranf Scxivx. PotI LsCoutac 7pm 

tivtotarttWi 1 kn 
TtoJtOTfatavnOT Badic 

njri^lTftD n rta ^ A “ rnS w«- w »llani. 

2-7?* 1 ' 0 " Rot r,-i« Lmtin. 

M^TEv U Rrjd. Wl: Unfa 

I lam. Tbe Re* 

SS?.- 51 Ito. Xk Saltcraa 

SteL L n P***’ 1 ' 1 TFadnnml t aun Man 

, W iwihnai, Gmhain irrcL H2. 

“ D Sctocpr.7pa 
gZ.^ TT cn -- rK ^ Ptel p. 

S?^Pl5*r" l g. c ^rereW 'TmaCnoBw 
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Why the Scots have an awful lot to answer for 


It’s funny how George Graham takes over 
at Leeds, and everybody expects miracles. 
Kenny Dalglish would be welcome at any 
club, anywhere; he could probably join the 
ground staff and the club would think their 
time had come. You see, the Scots have giv- 
en us many things over the yeais^ among them 

raincoats, whisky, welly boots, the bkyde ped- 
al, the telephone, tarmac, pen fcfllfn, die Bank 
of England and an understanding of the ac- 
tive principles of cannabis. But they've al so 
given us great football managers, as surely 
-'.even the most begrudging Sassenach will ad- 
Spiiit. Busby, Shankiy, Nicholson, Stein, 
Dalglish, Graham and Ferguson have large- 
ly dominated British football since the 
1950s. In fact, in the last 25 years Scottish 
managers have won the League Champi- 
onship 11 times, nine of those wins coming 
in the last 12 years. 

Jock Stein was the only one never to ven- 
ture south of the border (you can hardly count 
two sorry months in charge of Leeds in 1978), 
but he did win back-to-back titles with Celtic 
from 1966-1974 (leaving Scotland’s Old Firm 
with an obsession with the number nine which 
has reached a crescendo this season). The cyn- 


ics will say Big Jock had little competition, but 
Stein's Lisbon Lions were as dose to perfec- 
tion as it gets. 

We know why the Africa ns make great 
runners and the Chinese are peerless at ping- 
pong, but it's not easy to isolate why the Scots 
are so adept at managing football teams. 
Most of the greats shared similar working- 
class backgrounds, which is perhaps when? 
the seeds of their desire were sown. It’s not 
that they wanted to prove to their “soft 
southern counterparts' 1 that they were bet- 
ter than them; they simply wanted to be the 
best. 

The trend started with Sir Man Busby in 
the 1950s, a man who even Shankiy looked 
up to. When Shanks was manager of Hud- 
dersfield, Denis Law recalls seeing him sidle 
up to the dressing mirror brandishing a tril- 
by (a trademark of Busby's), putting it on at 
a jaunty angle and asking: “D'ye no' think I 
look like Sir Matt Busby, boys?" Shankiy even 
drank sherry when Busby offered it to him, 
even though ShanJdy didn't drink. He played 
to the gallery did Shankiy; he had a puritan- 
ical streak about him tempered with a wit that 
endeared him to his players, as Emiyn Hugh- 


Olivia Blair 



peccable credentials, but even he was almost 
sent homewards to think again before Unit- 
ed (luckily for them, not so for the rest of 
us) kept faith in his ability to bring success 
to Old Thiffbrd. 

But despite producing some brilliant club 
managers, Scottish national managers have 
hardly set the heather alight- Paddy Crerand, 
who played for the bine jersey in the 1960s, 
believed that “if Busby, Stein or Shankiy had 


ON SATURDAY 


es testifies: “He didn't want to appear weak 



i and say, 'You know something, bays? 
When I die 1 want to be the fittest man ever 
tp die*.** 

Alex Ferguson did his compatriots a big 
favour by wiping out the argument that to 
be successful tn management down south you 
had first to progress through the ranks of the 
Englis h game. Fergie came south with im- 


fCup finals.’ 
did add that it may sound daft— 

But Busby, Shankiy and Stein would sure- 
ly turn in their graves at the recent madness 
of the Scottish managerial merry-go-round. 
First to go was Jimmy Thomson, sacked by 
Raith Rovers three games into the season. 
He was replaced by Tommy McLean who 
stayed in Kirkcaldy just five days before be- 
ing recruited by his brother, Jim "Grim” 
McLean, to take over from Billy Kirkwood 
as manager of Dundee United. It wasn't that 
McLean did it, it was the way he did it that 
docked: just 45 minutes after Kirkwood had 
said his goodbyes and departed, McLean was 


sitting in the same seat, posing for photog- 
raphers and explaining how he would make 
the Thnnadice club great again. 

Next, fain Munro leaves Hamilton, ap- 
parently to replace Jimmy Bone who had 
waited out at St Mirren. It transpires, how- 
ever, that Munro hadn't signed a contract at 
Love Street and is set to become Raith 
Rovers’ third manager in as many weeks. In- 
stead new manager Tbny Fitzpatrick takes 
charge at St Mirren (and. immediately takes 
the heat off bis players by taking them for a 

dap-up meal -at a raistey fish and duo shop). 
Who said the Scots knew how to celebrate 
in style? 

Meanwhile Alex Smith resigns as Clyde 
manager, and Steve Archibald is sacked at 
East Fife. And don't be surmised if Mbs man- 
ager Alex Miller or Partict's Murdo 
MacLeod are next for the chop. 

Jock Stein was right, up to a point, when 
he famously said: "We all end up forgotten 
men in this business. You're very quickly for- 
gotten.” The best will never be forgotten be- 
cause the? set standards for the rest: 
standards which the late, great Bill Shankiy 
epitomised. 


Leader 
learns 
from his 
wife 


Golf 


Ferguson 

welcomes 

Villa test 


& 


First impressions are so often 
misleading. Three games into 
this season Sheffield Wednesday 
were the only Premiership team 
with a 100 per cent record, Ever- 
ton were unbeaten and had 
the air of title contenders, New- 
castle had lost twice and were 
playing like a bunch of misfits, 
and pointless Wimbledon were 
looking as though their Pre- 
miership days were numbered. 

Three games later and the 
memory of those early Pre- 
miership tables is fading as fast 
as the light on a late September 
evening. Wednesday have tak- 
en one point out of the last six, 
Everton have lost three in a row, 
while Newcastle and Wimbledon 
have won three in succession. 

Anyone who drew hasty con- 
clusions from this season’s open- 
ing exchanges would have done 
well to look back to last year. On 
last season’s opening day Man- 
chester United’s youngsters lost 
3-J>*way to Aston Villa and it 
wsSwot only television analysts 
who were agreeing that “you’ll 
win nothing with kids". 

While Fergie’s Fledglings 
went on to win the Double, the 
match also proved a turning 
point for Villa, who had nar- 
rowly escaped relegation three 
months earlier. Brian Little’s 
team ended the season fourth in 
the table and with the Coca-Cola 
Cup in their trophy cupboard. 

When United were held to a 
goalless draw in the return 
match at Old Trafford Alex Fer- 
guson described Villa as “dour 
and unoompramBmuf, but as the 
champions prepared for their vis- 
it to VEHa rark today their man- 
ager was more charitable. 

“1 have marked Wla down as 
a big threat to everybody this sea- 
son and Brian Lime has done a 
terrific job in his one full season 
in charge," Ferguson said. 

With an eye on United’s 
match in the Champions' League 
next Wednesday, he added: 
“They are powerful and play with 
three centre-backs, which is ex- 
actly the same way as Rapid Vi- 
enna, so maybe it isn't a bad 
game for us in that respect" 

England's European contin- 
gu ^including both United and 


Paul Newman 

looks forward to an 
intriguing weekend 
in the Premiership 

Villa, were excused from Coca- 
Cola Cup second-round duty 
this season, which could prove 
an advantage today to Liverpod 
and Newcastle in particular. 

While Roy Evans and Kevin 
Keegan were able to focus their 
teams’ attention in midweek oq 
today’s Premiership matches, 
their opponents, Chelsea and 
Leeds respectively, were con- 
centrating on games against 
Blackpool and Darlington. 

The Anfield meeting between 
the Premiership leaders and 
Ruud Gullit’s team is one to reh 
ish. Frank Leboeuf and Gian- 
back to last year. On lucaVialli, rested for the trip to 
s opening day Man- Blackpool, return, though Lrv^ 
ited’s youngsters lost erpool’s major overseas summer 
signing, Patrik Berger, win have 
to wait until shortly before kick- 
off to find out whether he wfil 
make his full debut. 

Berger scored twice after 
coming on as a second-half 
substitute at Leicester last week 
and hit two more for the Czech 
Republic against Malta in mid- 
week. With Stan Collymore 
looking so out of touch, Evans 
may be tempted to change his 
starting line-up for the first 
time this season. 

George Graham's first home 
match as manager of Leeds saw 
his new charges scrape a 2-2 
draw at home to Darlington and 
Leeds again entertain North- 
east opponents for his first Pre- 
miership match at Elland Road. 
The challenge, however, should 
be even greater as the visitors 
are Newcastle. 

Tony Adams, who underwent 
a knee operation after Sum 96, 
may play bis first Premiership 
game for Arsenal since January 
after being named in the squad 
for the trip to Middlesbrough, 
while Paul Rideout is ready to 
make his first start in the Pre- 
miership for six months for 
Evertoa, who will hope to take 
advantage of Blackburn’s prob- 
lems at Ewood Park. 


Twin Towers 
looking to 
lift London 

BaskatbaU 

Twins Peter and Paul Deppisch 
stage a shoot-out at Wembley 
tomorrow when the London 
Towers try to bounce back 
against the Manchester Giants 
following their midweek de- 
feat in the European Cup, 
writes Duncan Hooper. 

The Giants this week signed 
Peter who, like Paul, is 6ft 6in 
and also a long-range three- 
point specialist shooter. 

Paul totalled 16 three-point- 
ers in London's two wins in the 
Budweiser League last week- 
end. But he found Verona's de- 
fence a stiffer proposition in 
Italy in midweek and scored just 
once from 10 attempts as Lon- 
don lost 78-48 in their opening 
Cup game. 

Steve McC3othin brings Derby 
Storm’s North American com- 
gri plemeot to five tonight when he 
tnaMfcs his debut against Heme! 
andwitford Royals alongside 
Rod Gnegwoire, Jimmy Ratliff, 
*^ion Harper and Canadian Cur- 
Robinson. 

te'.ondon Leopards are wait- 
ceC f or work permit clearance 
corjiejj. fourth American, Tim 
i -*> for tomorrow’s game 
ber oi c-wcastle Comets who 
rents er-Lcopards, Greg 
jjre trials and Chris File, 
idd be n 
ilf outs’ J 

\ 



Beeston aim 
to retain 
their title 

Hockey 

The National League revised 
First Division gets under way to- 
day with a new format of 23 
clubs meeting each other once 
during the season with the new 
“no offside" rule being played, 
writes Bill CohrilL 

Last season’s Second Division 
champions Beeston are looking 
to retain their title and this year 
gain promotion. For their home 
game with Hull they welcome 
back goalkeeper Danny 
Williams from Southgate ana 
newcomers Paul Sbeardown 
from Hull, Brett GQlmon from 
Slough mid Richard Stamp 
from Doncaster. Ian Patchett 
from Bournvflle is expected to 
line up in the Hull squad. 

Runners-up Oxford Univer- 
sity - away to City of 
Portsmouth - welcome back 
their coach, Gavin Feather- 
scone, who took them into the 
National League, after his sped 
with South Africa. New captain, 
the Kiwi Matt Barr, wul be 
joined by two compatriots, 
Nicholas Piribi and John Mac- 
Cormick, who played for Cam- 
bridge a few years back. 

National League newcomers 
Lewes mate the short trip to 
Ch&ehu&t to play Bromley who 
just avoided the drop last season. 



Sentimental farewd: Greg Rusedski (right) gives Britain a fine start in yesterday^ Davis Cup match on WMbtodonfe No 1 Court 


Photograph: Robert HaUam 


Rusedski gets ball rolling for Britain 


Tennis 


MIKE ROWBOTTOM 
reports from Wimbledon 

So far, so good. Britain’s Davis 
Cup team put themselves on the 
brink of promotion from the 
Euro-African second division 
yesterday as Tim Henman and 
Greg Rusedski earned straight- 
sets victories in the opening sin- 
gles against Egypt. 

If Neil Broad and Mark 
Pet obey win their doubles match 
today, Britain will be contending 
next year for entry to the World 
Group of the top 16 nations. 

An absorbing, rather than 
arousing day’s competition - 
distressingly interrupted by the 
collapse of an elderly spectator 
with a suspected heart attack - 
was witnessed by a crowd of 
around 6,000. Many of them 


were no doubt drawn by ihe sen- 
timental opportunity of wit- 
nessing the Iasi competitive 
action on the No 1 court before 
it is demolished. 

The 72-year-old court’s nat- 
ural intimacy was enhanced by 
the sense that it was the sole at- 
traction on a day overcast 
enough to have the press pho- 
tographers frowning at their 
light meters and chilly enough 
for most of the 6,000 or so spec- 
tators to have come equipped 
with overcoats and blankets. 

There was, thankfully, no call 
for the many umbrellas winch 
had also been brought along fol- 
lowing recent weather reports. 

No distant thunders of ap- 
plause came from neighbouring 
courts. Between points, more of- 
ten than not, tne only sounds 
were the lanyards ringing hol- 
lowly on the flagpoles at the top 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: Seattle 7 Tnas & New 
Y(^Yarf^9Ba»rnore3 fftsmaitiiJ: Bar- 
timore 10 New Y«k Yankees 9; Boston 8 De- 
troit 3; Ctewtand 9 Kansas CHy 1; CtKago 
Wtwe Sot 3 Ifinnewta 3. 

NATIONAL LEAGU& Los AitgpJes 7 Sdnbe&> 
Q-. Rasburgfi 6 Oncftm&D 4; Now Horfc Mas 

7 Pttaftftrie £ Manual S Adana 1; slums 
Spfeag oOte 4 03 hn&Kpn Sen Francto- 

Boodng 

Tonmy Monison, tte former heevywe^it 
contender wtia seven months ago re- 
tired from boxing after testing positive 
for the wv virus, said yesterday that he 
plans to return to the ring. Morrison does 
not have a date, site or oi opponent 
for his return. He told a news confer- 
ence that the return fight would be a 
benefit forchfldren with HIV and AIDS. 
Georj£ Foreman has 3 ffld he would gjad- 
V fight Mwnson again: *171 Dffi r turn, I 
sure would and I would try to knock him 
out* said Foreman, who lost by deci- 
sion to Momson three years agp. 
Peter Judson set his sights on the British 
title he claimed rl 0 rtfully belonged to 
him after stopping Dean PhHBpstowfn 

the International Boxing Federation in- 

ter-corMnental super-featherweight ti- 
tle m Manchester on Thursday Judson 
triumphed in the 10 th round when the 
exhausted Hhifips was rescued fomftr- 
Bier pimshment by referee Dave Par- 
ris. The Swansea fighter collapsed m bis 
comer but was later able to leave the 
nog watted. Msttehmeman Judsor’s vic- 
tory was only Ns third inside the dis- 
tance In 35 fights, and he Immediately 
issued a chaJlenss to the London-trish 
fighter p J Gallagher tor a British title 
chartengp. 

CycBng 

Miguel fndurain rented flom the Tour of 
Scan 30km from the end of yesterday's 
13th Steffi after struggling to keep In 
touch U 7 th the pack in a tough moun- 
tain section. The five-times Tour de 
Ftarce wanner, who started the section 
In third place overall, had slowed to tak 
©the team doctor on several occasions. 
The decision «> drop out hn prompt- 
ed further speculation that Irfl^aln wiff 
announce his retirement from compe- 
tition soon, 


TOUR OF SHUN 13th stag* (Oviedo to Can- 
£se da Onto, lSSfcnVSMiea) Landtag 
ptacw: 1 L Jatebert (Frt ONCE «w. 
4S&SC; 2 A ZuHe (S wflj ONCE same tune: 3 


Antech same time; 7 D nebsRn (It) PoM same 
flmerSSFaustfniCU/Ud-Gipiarrvrie +31sec; 
9 L Detain (SMO Lotus +45 bbs 10 DCJwoo 
iSp) MX Onda-BjioctKir+ Into 32aac. Oven- 
» stamSacR LAAle (Swti) ONCE 50hr 
19mm 1230c; 2 Liriabeft tFY) ONCE 
3 LDufaux (Swttj Lotus +5:24 ; 4 S FausU- 
m tit] AM-OUpamne +&2>3; 6 M Maun (Spl 
ONCE +&51;BRPt3tw8 ffij UG-Tecftiogym 
+6:54. 

Football 

City, s^eduted to^Octob^iSSwi 
postponed because the vbftrswBhawB 
three players, Barry Home, Jason 
Bcwen and Andy Legg, away on In- 
ternational duty with Wales. A new date 
has yet to be arrang'd. 

The Worid Cup qualifier between the far- 
mer Balkan war enemies Bosnia and 
Croatia has been moved forward a day 
to S October. The Group One match, 
which wO be played on the neutral 
ffound of Renato daU'Aia Stadium in 
Bolocvi, Italy, was brought forward to 
avoid dashing with a Group ltoo qual- 
ifier between Italy and Georgia in Pe- 
ruga. 

August Starek, the former Austrian In- 
ternational, hasbeenrecsdedtoreplaoe 
the disgraced Serbian liubo Petrowc as 
coach of the First Division dub Casino 
Graz. Pebovtc resigned last week after 
physteafly attacking one of his players 
in the dressing room. 

MAJOR LEAGUE SOCCER: Los Anastas 
Gatoy 2 Dates Bun 3. 

TRANSFERS: Warn Boraatt (mMftakterl 
Boton toHuddBreftM; Gary E*kw m*arv*Jart 
Wimbledon to Sancton: Shaun Garnett (de- 
fended Swansea to OUtwm; Oary A KsSy 
(flbaikaeper) Bury to (town; Board McMa- 
hon (forward) Tottenham u Stoke: Ian Or- 
momfeoyd flawanfi Bfodfad to Ottiant 

onMfleWa? woftras nr Preston; 

®**eepao Utestram to 


UMN TRANSFERS Wayne Boabmxebnk}- 
fiatJart Branford to Doncast e r. Jsmfe Cne- 
ton (forwrtl) NonsWi to Bristol Rovers; lain 
Dam Romans HuddevSeW 10 Scurtfiwpe; 
Jack inter (forwent) ttftnsty to EkDcasKc 
Mdtael Moafaettm (defended BounawMfi 
10 ScaiUVQitfi; Petitefc MeOfobon (defond- 


of the stand, and hammering 
echoes from the new No 1 
court which is being completed 
in time for next summer’s All 
England Championships. 

Henman, who was returning 
to competition after injuring 
himself in the US Open, wifi be 
assured of a huge reception 
when he retains here next July. 
There was a sense of genuine 
excitement when he appeared 
yesterday, and he performed 
satisfactorily, despite the occa- 
sional lapse of concentration in 
a 6-0, 6-4, 7-5 win over 22-year- 
old Amr Ghoneim, an opponent 
ranked 489 places below him. 

Considering it was Ghonetm’s 
first serious match on grass, he 
did astonishingly weD, and had 
Henman in real trouble at 3-5 
and set point down in the third. 
But the 22-year-crfd from Oxford 
responded to the challenge. 


e») Mon UtdtoSMjnsea; Eddie McGofetock 
IfonmD Aisoral to Man Cty; Hfcky Otto Qito- 

fletdef) Bbrrtngbom n> CharRsn; Martin Tay- 
lor (gooifcscpsb Derby ro Crewe. 

Goff 

England's Robert Lee goes Into the fi- 
nal round of the Eufen Open Galea to 
Bilbao, Spain, today one shot behind 
the leader as he chases his second Eu- 
ropean Cfnfteflgs four win of the sea- 
son. Lee. from London, scored a third 
round of 71 for a five under par 211 
total,tf«sameasJos8Sota,823-yeer- 
oti atosin of (he ftyder Cup cap&in, Sev- 
eriano Baflestefos. They are one behind 
the Mk Stephen Soaitta. aTAuatiala. 
BC OPEN (EmDeott, NmvYorfd (US onfets 
•MMO: Mg Ifesticmd kms 66 B 
Oaar. 67 B Favor. J McGovern. W law, T Totes, 
P Jontan, L Rtnkor, 88 G Wafla (NO. J Da- 
ley. T Woods, J DabtnK, B Heteher, P Burte, 
F Funk. T Trytn. J Hart 69 M Stand*. M 
Harm, J Siunan. K Stan, J Edwrti/njjrv 
or. S MMnnss, S Dunijo, C ftwy (Aus). M 
fttorUSfo«foiw.cPmAsmGRusMk.Oin- 
OIK 74 S RkiUAl (Aus). 73 J SendeBn rSwa), 
A Oetka ffled. L Bbisoto (Aus). 79 D Watson 
tZmUJ. 80 S Applet* (Aut), 

HASH OPEN GALEA (BBtaa) Loodfac 
tMrtaxawl aeonae 210 S Scat« (Aus). ail 
J Sota (Sp); R Loe |BWr. J Quroe ISpl. 212 
F UMSon (9*9; I Mu (£&; A SnM (Engl: 
I Moral <Sp): F Jacobsson (S<m)To Edmond 
{Fn: A Bnatf* dr); N Katou&ina IFfr, A Hwisen 
(Dan). 

Squash 

GEZHM OPS* (Cairo) SomMtoate J Knai 
IPaKJ bt P Nted (Eng) 17-169-15 15-2 15- 
(Aus) MZ Jahaii (Paid 1&-13 15- 

lemfis 

Chns WRWnson, the top seed, wBl face 
Sweden 's Federico ftixta, the draw's lost 
remaining overseas player, in today's 
seml-finei of the LEA Autumn Satellite 
tournament at the wimsf, tteterday 
WiMnson was beat the 19-year-old 
Czech player Ota Fukarek 7-6. 6-1. in 
tvs quaroer-ftna! match, to the other 
semt-final. Hampshire’s Nick Waal, 
vAu had a bye ttiouMi yesterdsy's quar- 
ter-final when Avon% pack Gould wim- 
drew before their match with a stomadr 
ktiury, meets Uncoinshire's Andrew 

Rtchartson. 

DAVtSCUPWmWQreup qaakhitog itum: 
(Ta wg oaa) S|Mbi 1 DamaaV O: A Costs 


breaking back and then winning 
the next three games. 

Comparing Davis Cop expe- 
riences with some of the players 
he now mixes with is uncom- 
fortable for Henman. ‘'When 
they bear that we are playing in 
divmaatwoilfsembanasaiKgiv- 
en the standard of team we have 


now,” he said. ‘Tbafswtwwe 
it of this 


' we are 

wry anxious to get out of this po- 
sition to where we belong. 77 
Rusedski had the harder task 



played Davis Cup smee he was 
16, and last year he beat Karol 
Kucera, the Slovakian ranked 
100 places above him. 


on grass has been in wimble- 
don qualifying tournaments; 
Rusedski, on the ocher hand, 
thrives on the surface, and he 


tSp) bt F Paaertem (Dan) 6-0 50 6-2. 


soon acquainted his opponent 
with his serve-and-volley game, 
beginning his first two service 
games with two aces. 

Wiffitte score at 2r2 in the first 

set, both players left the court for 
nearly three quarters of an hour 
as medics attended to the strick- 
en spectator in the north stand. 

On their return, Rusedski 
took command, winning the next 
four games to take the first set 
6-1 The next set was relatively 
straightforward, as he won 64, 
and when El Sawy double fault- 
ed to go 6-5 down in the third set, 
the match was effectively aver. 

The Egyptian pair's hopes to- 
day were looking even less 
healthy as Ghoneim finished the 
day requiring an ice pack on a 
damaged racket hand. 

DAVtS EUWXAFWCA ZONE Scoood DMdOfl 
{WtaOtalonJ: G RunUsM (08) M T BSbv* 
m 6-2 64 7-a T Henman <G8)HAGfmfen 
fEgl 6-0 64 7-5. Britain lead 2-0. 


TIM GLOVER 

reports from Loch Lomond 

jean Van de Vblde had a word 
with the wife and established a 
course record in the second 
round of the Loch Lomond 
World Invitational; Howard 
Clark spoke to ha better half and 
promptly disqualified himself. 
-Some ‘people can play the 
course, others can’t.” John 
Riramor, the tournament direc- 
tor, said us the European ’four 
came in for more heavy flak. 

The number of players below 
par dwindled to a handful on a 
day when the majority thought 
the positions of the nags made 
a difficult course virtually un- 
plavahle. The Anzac axis of 
Frank Nobflo and Peter O’Mal- 
ley were particularly critical af- 
ter scoring 79 aud 78 
respectively. "Some of the pin 
positions were ridiculous," No- 
bflo said, before packing his 
bags. “This is the sixth or seventh 
time it’s happened this year." 

Nobile wants a non -Euro- 
pean on the executive. "We 
would be more honest in nur 
opinions," he said. Another 
plaver said: "All the members 
are’ Ken Schofield’s ves men.” 
Schofield, the executive direc- 
tor of the Tour, is still dealing 
with the backlash from the 
British Masters at Collingtrec. 

O'Malley, who comfortably 
made the half-way cut here yes- 
terday despite standing at saow 
par, said: "This is one of the best 
courses and they’ve g one and 
stuffed it up. The pin positions 
are an absolute disgrace. Some- 
one needs to be fired. They 
won’t listen and they haven’t got 
a due what they’re doing.” 

Gordon Sherry also joined in 
even though he is the touring 
professional for Loch Lomond. 
He described the pin positions 
as a “joke", adding; “It’s a stern 
enough test without making the 
course stupid. They have to 
make the greens softer. This is 
not the real Loch Lomond" 

The discord was not unani- 
mous and in fact, the ground 
staff have been watering the 
greens, hardened by lade of rain, 
overnight. Colin Montgomerie, 
three strokes off the lead gave 
short shrift" to the moaners. 
“Ttli them to go and play in 
Asia,” Monty said 

Mai de Mdde shot 65, coming 
home in 31 with just 11 putts. He 
out it down to a putting lip from 
his wife, Brigitte. "She thought 
I was doing something wrong," 
the Frenchman said "She only 
plays about three rounds a year 
but she is an incredible putter.” 

Howard Clark, following an 
S2 in the first round, returned to 
his hoteL rang his wife and in the 
process of describing his round 
realised he had signed for a five 
at the 13th hole instead of a six. 
He informed the tournament of- 
fice and was disqualified for 
signing for a wrong score. At 
Collingtree he also made a pre- 
mature departure, on that oc- 
casion blaming a shoulder injury. 

The par here is 71 although 
it is playing more like a 74. Nick 
Faldo had a 73 and at one un- 
der for the tournament is only 
two strokes behind Thomas 
Bjorn despite missing three 
short putts to drop strokes at the 
third fourth and fifth. Faldo 
bade farewell to Tbm V/eiskopf, 
one of his playing partners and 
the man principally responsible 
for designing Loch Lomond 
GC, who finished at 15 over par. 


tbsi}: Y KaMnftov tit A Saub!c7-5 3-6 6-3 

6- 4; A Qwgnctav til J Kracsho 6-2 6-2 6 - 2 , 

nswsftH&TEnintnbtP Route 6-4 6-3 

7- 6. (OltM, Swtt) Switzwtand 2 Morocco 
0 (SHU naan ffesb: j Hfossk bt M Toturt 
tW *3*2 7 - 5 ;MJ& 8 sac M U B Aara 6 - 

0 &-1 6-3. CNtmte*) Ftance O Italy 1: A Gau- 

derffl TO bt C PWtoe Ift) 5-7 6-1 7-6 6 G. 
(Haariom, Nath) Natbartanda 1 New 
Zaafooti lii Stemartnk (No*) lx B Stawn 
INa 6-7 7-6 3-6 6 - 2 ; A Hunt (NZ) bt R 

KnpcahlNeth) 7-63-6 4-64-1 poqfcaknfth. 
dram). 

Earo-African Zona Ona pfepaff (Mwfc 
UKrakM 2 Norway 0 (Ucr nmt Arab: A 
Mertedav be J Rod Andersen G -2 6-2 g-O; 
A RJtadha bt C ffoud TS 6-4 6-4. 
MAUREEN CONNOLLY UNDERGO. 
WOMEN'S TROPHY (Austin, Texas): Unft- 
«d States 1 Groat Britain 3 (66 names 
Aral): J Wart bt C Craghton 4-6 6-4 6-0, M 
VWamwi^tbtE Schmidt 6-3 6*2. CTmfortoK 
to S.MMxy 3-6 0 - 6 . Taytar and LMH bt 
Somtat and S Swaaj*or« 34 14-12. 

LTA AUTUMN SATELLITE (The Wfcrafl Qnar- 
tar-teatae C iMMnsm (GB) bt 0 FUoiMc (C* 

, Rati 7-6 6 - 1 ; FRrwal WbtR Koeng (SA) 
7-G B-2; N Wee! &JIUN Gould flGEBwMoio; 
A RKhaittton (GB) bt J FOc (GB) 6-3 3-6 
7-6. 

re TOURNAMENT (MOW 

i K Po (US) WMWeroafo 
7-5 64; MSBtas (US KN Sammabu Uroan) 
6-1 64; K Date (Japan) bt A Corner (SA) 6 - 
3 60; A Sanchs Vkano ’ 

Ung.(TaO 6-1 6-1. 


i (Sp) bt Wang Shi- 


TODATS 
NUMBER 

7,500 

The crowd packed frito the Sr 
IgnatioLisKi^Stadnjmfo 
Lae, Papua New 6d iriea' who 
saw the home team score 
twicejn trie last three' rranutes 
to knodc Vanuatu out of foot- 1 
baft’s Wom Cup quaJJjyingj 
competition with' a 2 -l^vflh. 





^pirst league iablesjand winner 


Month 1 wiilbe announced 
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.nv A --?!ir 29 September.. 
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Television preview 

' RECOMMENDEDVIEWINGTHIS WEEKEND 
by foriartf Gilbert 



Fine Cut Sat 9pm-BBC2 
The Promised Land Sun 7.20pm 8BC2 
How to Be Prime Minister Sun 8.10pm BBC2 
The Legacy of Reenald perriu Sun 8.30pm BBC! 
Erotic Tales Sun 11.35pm r: 


The big picture 

The Abyss 

.V - Sun 9pm C4 

.. Director James Cameron is a master of 
: - (hega-budget special effects movies; _ 
took at The Terminator and Aliens- wtn 
1 ; The Abyss, he took on a new challenge: 
creating spectacular special effects 
■ . underwater (a feat he hopes to repeat 
with a film version of the sinking of hie 
Titanic). He tepefy succeeds in bus 
eye-catching, if occasionally schmaltzy 
tale of a rescue team, headed by 
. rugged Ed Harris, investigating an 
incapacitated military submarine, not 
for nothing did the special effects walk 
away with an Oscar. 


W hat a godsend the Harold .Wflson/Idj Amin . Rosntefs anarchic comic genius. Today’s middle 
revelation has been to How to Be Prime Min- da^vrooIdprolMtSypre their coflwtive right arms 
ister (Sun BBCS^ MidiaelGxkereU’s guide to ; for the sort of routine, stregs-free, jpb-for-Ufe (with 
the top job, which njf^t ot&eiwise'have been barfed. the £ittle woman bad: home) cuiture against which 
beneath quite a strong weekend of' television. Joe Reggie Perrin rebelled In hindsight, he can be seen 
Haines’s disclosure that Wilson wanted Amin assas* as a protO-Thatcherite— riding roi^hsbod over ‘‘s6ci- 
sinated made most newspaper, front pages in arid- ety” andsiuJ tiffed British business practices. - 
week, and third item down on Wednesd^.BBCMne Tlu X^acy of Re^onM Fearrin (Sun BBCl),'re-. 

O'clock News. You can’t buy pre-piiblicity like that uniting most of the original casRis not so much a 
. The rest holds little thatisrelevatcny. Cockerell comedy as a collectionof catdjphrascs- a lituxgy for 
knows his pariiamentaiy onions and hro good access- the sort of people who will tie buying the accom- 
- but don’t we all know that PMs are lonely in office. panyingBBC book. So we get CJ saying “I didn’t get 
get little sleep and fall in kwe with the.Queen (except where I am today by doing whatever, whatever ...” 
Margaret Thatcher, of course)?. Still* this is a joUy David Harris-jones’s “super ... sorry”. Geoffrey 
enough affair and con tains nice. little insider obser- Palmer's Jimmy and his “cock-Lip on the catering 
vations - such as how to “lurk” (hang round the PM front", and so on. 'Without Rossi ter to bounce off, 
in the hope of getting a quick word) and tins existence there’s precious hole reason for this lot - except, of 
of “old 5tripe/’ J _the blue andyeUpw dispatch box con- course, that writer David Nobbs has found one, and 
tain Log the juidest security informatio n . has them gathered for the reading of Reggie’s will. 

; Jim Callaghan was in power when the BBC first ' There are iwo very good documentaries this weeK- 
transnritted The Rise and Fall of Reginald Perrin, a - end. Richard GordOT and CarmaHinton^s iw Cu? 
series which saw the full flowering of Leonard film The Gate of Heavenly Peace (Sat BBG2) looks 


atthebnth andeariy strangulation of the democra<y 
movement in-China. Documenting the build-up to 
events in Tiananmen Square in 1989; they give a star- 
tling picture of the haphazard, opportumriic nature 
of revolution. The Premised Land (Sun BBC2) tells 
of the big gest peace-time exodus of Americans ever 
— the movement of 5 nuilkm African Americans from . 
the Deep Sooth -to the industrial cities of the north 
between 1940 and 1970. The first Glm.Any Place Bia 
Hen?; paints a distressing picture of the mixture of 
feudalism and apartheid (called “Jim Crow”) that 
existed in Mississippi in the Twenties and Thirties. 

Erotic Tales (Sun C4) is a newseries of six dramas 
trying to walk that fine Ime between pornography and 
erotica -if indeed one accepts such differentials. The - 
series starts with Susan Seklelman’s Oscar-nominated 
The Butch Master, about a Sew York dental hygien- 
ist (the sweetly appealing Mira Sorvino - such sub- 
jective judgements are necessary in this field) who 
develops a stran ge fascination with a an old Dutch . 
painting and theDavid Ginola lookalike at the cen- 
tre of the ranvas. Hey, it worked for me. : 


BBC1 


7.00 Bay City (R) (S) (79288601 

7_25 News; Weather (29 1 91 50). 

730 ChiWreii's BBC: The Morph Files 7.40 Robinson 
Sucroa 8.05 The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest 

8 30 The New Adventures of Superman. An old one, 
actually - the one where Lois has to respond to 
CtaiVs marriage proposal (R) (S) (3773792). * 

9.15 Live and Kicking. (New Series) The electronic 
childminder returns with new presenters Zoe Ball 
and Jamie Theakston. This week's special guests 
are Boyzone ( 5 ) (81825792). 

12.12 Weather (79381 12). 

12.15 Grandstand. 12.20 Football Focus. 12.55 News. 
1.00 Motor Racing: live coverage of the qualifying 
session for tomorrow's Portuguese Grand Prix from 
Estoril. 2.05 Rating from Newbury: the 2.10 
Arlington Conditions States. 2.15 Cricket Focus. 
2.35 Racing from Newbury: the 2.40 Courage 
Handicap Stakes. 2.50 International Golf: third- 
round coverage from the inaugural Loch Lomond 
World Invitational. 3.05 Rating from Newbury: the 
3.10 Tote Autumn Cup. 3.20 Golf. 3.35 Racing 
from Newbury; the 3.40 Bonusprint Mill Reef 
Stakes. 3.45 Football Half-Times. 3.55 Goff 4.45 
Final Score (S) (77624570). 

5.20 News; Weather (3214808). * 

530 Regional News and Weather (5571 50). 

535 Dad’s Army (R) (565518). * 

6.05 Jim Davidson's Generation Game fSJ (81 3044). * 

7.05 Due South. An assassin is threatening the lives of 
ministers at the North American Trade Summit (S) 
(589995). * 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Phil Collins performs his 
new single and gets the balls going (SJ (1 6 4044). 

8.05 Casualty. During a re-enactment of a Viking battle 
two neighbours come to real blows (SJ (1 59599/ 

8.55 News and Sport; Weather (Followed by National 
Lottery Update) (920957). * 

9.15 BIQ Mercy Mission - the Rescue of Flight 771 
(Roger Young 1993 US). Bog-standard plane-in- 
peril thrills with Scott Bakuia (from Quantum Leap) 
at the controls (862841). 

10.45 Match of the Day. Liverpool v Chelsea at Anfield is 
the main event (S) (89561501 * 

11.55 They Think If s All Over. Last Thursday's edition. 
Jimmy Hvebellies and comedian Alistair McGowan 
were the guests ( S ) (1 63599J. * 

12.25 Top of the Pops. With record companies allegedly 
complaining about Top of the Pops’s switch torn 
Thursdays to Fridays, is this late-night repeat part 
of a BBC emollient response? Anyhow, the 
Sluetones, Phil Collins, Deep Blue Something and 
Belind a Carlisle feature (R) (1508551). 

1.00 BBS Asylum (Roy Ward Baker 1972 UK). 

Superior chiller (from a script by Psycho author 
Robert Bloch) in which four inmates in an insane 
asylum tell their sorry tales. Starring Robert Powell, 
Peter Cushing, Herbert Lorn, Patrick Magee, Sylvia 
Syms, Britt Ekland (6273377). 

2.25 Weather (5234483). To 2.30am. 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


6.00 Open University: The Management of Project 
Omnia (20938891 6.25 The Fundamental 
Theorem of Algebra (2005624). 6.50 
Environment (7849547). 7.15 0pen Advice 
(79493531 7.40 Quantum Leaps Into the Atom 
(9725792). 8.05 The Melbury Road Set 
(1055632). 8.30 Wrapping Up the Themes 
(5910624). 9.20 The Sordid Subject of Boeuf 
Botirguignon (8100745). 9.45 Lessons from 
Kerala (4949650). 10.10 A Little Film About 
Th/aevae (3353976). 1035 Energy Through the 
Window (1477841). 11 .00 Ouverture: Plus Ca 
Change (5234266). 1135 Norfolk Broads: 
Conservation v Commercialism (2 41 2268). 1 1 .50 
Seeing with Electrons (5150228). 

12.15 Film 96 with Barry Norman (S) (448605). * 
12.45 UBB Suspicion (Alfred Hitchcock 1942 US). 
Heiress Joan Fontaine marries roguish fortune- 
hunter Cary Grant, but increasingly comes to 
suspect him of plotting to murder her. The first of 
two early- period American Hitchcock movies tii Is 
afternoon is his flawed but well-cast thriller co- 
starring Cedric Hardwide, Nigel Bruce and a highly 
uncon vincing studio England (41 63680 8). * 

230 BOB Foreign Correspondent (Alfred Hitchcock 
1940 US). The second Hitchcock mcwie of the 
a fternoon is generally superior- a cracking spy 
thriller set on the eve of the Second Wbrid War (and 
exhorting Americans to wake up to the Nazi 
menace). Bags of clastic scenes -including the 
Dutch windmill going attest the wind. Joel 
McCrea Is the jaunty US reporter hero - little 
Laraine Day the romantic interest (784650). 

4.15 TOTP2. This week's show celebrates the 1,700th 
edition of Top of the Pops by playing the Number 
One hits from landmark shows (SJ (1164841). 

5.00 Rhodes 1)8. Second sitting for the opening episode 
of this epic debunking of the great empire-builder. 
Martin Shaw plays Rhodes the eider, while his son, 
Joe Shaw, plays the young Cecil (S) (81 792). * 

630 Leeds International Piano C o mpetition (With 
Radio 3) Last night, the first three finalists each 
played a piano concerto; tonight, the remaining 
three perform with the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra. The winner is decided by an 
international jury (Subsequent programmes may 
run late) (387334). 

9.00 Fine Cut See Preview (S) (492751 31). * 

11.05 Leeds inter na tional Piano Competition. The jury 

announces the official result and Howard Goodall 
reveals the viewers' choice (S) (856537). 

11.25 Top of the Pops Weekend. To celebrate Childline's 
10th anniversary, a special concert from Wembley 
Arena featuring Sleeper, Kula Shaker, Terrorvision, 
Cast, Ocean Colour Scene and Bjork (703421). * 
12-25 I n tern ational Golf Highlights of the second day's 
play in the Sol heim Cupfrom St Pierre, Chepstow 
(Followed by Weatherview) (8203648). To 1.20am. 
REGIONS. Wales: 2.20pm Plaid Cymru Conference. 

NI: No Variations. 


6.00 GMTV 6.00 Mde in the Hole. 6.20 Professor 
Bubble. 6.40 Bug Alert! 7.00 News. 7.10 
Disney's Wbke Up in the Wild Room. 8.20 
Gargoyles. 8.55 Masked Rider (988871 1). 

935 Wow. The live show for Saturdays with Simeon 
Courtfe and Sophie Aid red. Sally Gunned and the 
cast of Hollyoaks are the guests (S) (1 60361 55). 

11.00 The Noise. Andi Peters introduces the music 
magazine, Including a chat with Sting and 
Superman actor Dean Cain (S) (4421). 

1130 The Chart Show (5) (10063). 

1230 Move On Up (58570). 

1.00 News & Weather (762541 32). * 

1.05 Local News, Weather (76253402). 4 

1.10 Champions League Special. Jim Rosenthal 
previews this week's games, including Manchester 
United's encounter with Rapid Vienna (3207565). 

1.45 Movies, Games and Videos (430686). 

2.15 Baywatch. Summer and Stephanie are taken 
hostage in a lifeguard tower by an escaped 
psychopath- You've got to cheer (R) (7469841). * 

3.05 Airwolf. The littte helicopter Is sent to help free the 
victims of a kidnapping (R) (5 091421). 

3.55 Thunder in Paradise (S) (6847334). 

4.45 News; Sports Results; Weather (7844599). * 

5.05 London Tonight; Sports Results (Followed by LWT 
Weather) (8992082). * 

535 Cartoon Time (3208247). 

535 RoboCop (S) (762711). 

630 Body Heat The grand final from South Africa. The 
three couples who have won through face a 2km 
uphill road race, before linking up with the South 
African Navy in a marine attack exercise and 
undergoing a power test set by the manager of the 
champion South African rugby team. Enough, 
surely to satisfy armchair sadists (S) (3121 50). * 

7.15 The Big, Big Ihlent Show (Including Lottery 
Result) IS) (775482). 

8.15 Family Fortunes (3) (989537). * 

8.45 News; Weather; Lottery Result (Followed by LWT 
Weather) (935889). * 

9.00 A Right Royal Song and Dance. Clips from 40 
years of the Royal Variety Show (SJ (92 28). * 

10.00 The Big, Big Uilent Show: Results. Jonathan Ross 
annou nces the winner of tonight's final (995204). 

10.15 BSSI Mad Max Beyond Thunderdome (George 
Miller, George Ogitvie 1985 US). More post- 
apocalyptic mayhem with Mel Gibson. The series 
was geffing a bft above itself by the time Tina 
Turner joined for this, the second sequel (206421). 

12.15 Funny Business (S) (59087). 

22.45 PUB BL Stryker- Grand Theft Hotel (Tony 

Warmby 1990 US). Starring Burt Reynolds, Loni 
Anderson and Rita Moreno (S) (145648). 

2.25 The Chart Show 0?) (SJ (9078209). 

3.15 E News Review (65301 74). 

4.05 Night Shift (57920071). 

4.10 God’s Gift (R) (6589261). 

5.05 Coach (R) (S) (9566025). 

5.30 News (55667). To 6.00am. 


6.00 Sesame Street (R) (335951 8). 

6.55 The Magic School Bus (R) (S) (4385228). 

730 Dennis (7713082). 

7A5 First Edition (771 8537). 

8.00 Transworid Spoilt (67112). 

9.00 The Manuro Line. Today’s horse-radng previewed 
(S)(92711). 

10.00 Gazzetta Football tafia (79773). 

11.00 Blitz! Including highlights of the Monday night 
game between Pittsburgh Steelers and Buffalo Brils 
(99537). 

12.00 Rawhide (75247). 

1JOQ BBS l)p In Aims (Elliott Nugent 1944 US). Some 
of the songs bear up better than the story about a 
hypochondriac called up into the US Army during 
the Second World War. This was Danny Kaye's first 
movie vehicle, and Ft co-starred Dinah Shore and 
Dana Andrews (68816150). * 

2.55 Racing from Ayr and the Curragh. 3 .05 (A) 
Ladbroke Silver Cup Handicap; 3.35 (A) Stakis 
Casinos Doontide Cup; 3.50 (C) Jefferson Smurfit 
Memorial Irish St Leger; 4.15 (A) Ladbroke Gold 
Cup Handicap; 4.25 (C) Aga Kharis Studs 
National Stakes; 4.45 (A) Johnnie vifolker Whisky 
Handicap (SJ (29861599). 

5.05 Braokslde Omnibus (R) (SJ (4393044J. * 

630 Right to Reply (S) (315). * 

7.00 News Summary and Weather (82S570J. 

7.05 The People's Parliament. Today's motion is 
"Parents are responsible lor their children’s 
behaviour at school and should be fined rf they 
persistently disrupt classes” (SJ (1 21 995). * 

8.00 Carlo Scarpa. Profile of the Italian post-war 
architect whose work uniquely juxtaposed the 
anderrt with the modem (6614). * 

9.00 EJR. Lewis is formally charged with negligence (R) 
(SJ (275082). * 

9.55 Father Ted. Ted decides that he and Dougal will 
"borrow” a tune from an old Eurosong hopeful and 
enter it as their own (R) (Si (543745). * 

10.25 NYPD Blue, The jury readies a verdict in the 
Deals! case (R) (S) (955537). * 

1135 Dyke TV. The A to Z of Dating. Julie 

Hesmondhalgh takes us on a fast-paced journey 
through the world of lesbian classified ads (3) 
(850353). 

11.50 Mad About the Boy. A range of lesbians reveal 
which men inspire them and why (S) (230860). 

12.05 A Weekend at Miss Martindafe's (S) (6599280). 

1240 BBS Bar Girls (Marita Giovanni 1994 US). 
Comedy in which a TV cartoon writer (Nancy 
Allison Wolfe) and her lesbian barfly buddies enjoy 
a roller-coaster ride of romance, lust and 
miscommunication (S) (884025). 

230 Techno Babes. The lesbian club scene. Followed 
by Dyke Blend. (7492006). 

2.45 BS Mata Hari (George Fitzmaurice 1931 US). 
With Greta Garbo, Lionel Barrymore and Ramon 
Novarro (126280). 7b 4.20am. 




The big race 


Surr I jDpnv 9 . 5 ®pmSBC 2 

Daraon Hili (above) yron’tth^kus^ 
saying this, but since - 

Williams was announced, interest in 
the Formula One world championship 
has really rawed up. it h^ added. . 
spice to an aksady^ 

■ as HUi seeks to clinch the drivere^e 
for the 'first time. In.thispenutttmate . 

race of the season -mv Estoril, him 

heeds to finish ahead of fus Williams . 

team-mate Jacques VHieneuve tobag 

the title. He could also win it if the .. 
Canadian fails to gain a top three 
finish. Exciting.stuff. : " 


ITV/Regions 

MGUA 

As Land* capt 1230pm Champions of the BOR 
15857®. l>WWc)^Garn«arx1VWe(E[B4595529J. 2,10 
SuntriBSlEre 17460570* 3 jOC tim* {50921501 340 Bay- 
W 3 tfi IBOJ J 1 791 tL20 Cartrai (76495m 535 sfa<k<« 
2032 f 762711 i 1215m nos Iflne Duetto d tlu t*va 

(54300©. 15^C^mdKno*tedge©909}93J.2^aFam: 

ZtA^U™<584726V.4.iamHd&S^P433H3l 
5X10530*1! WrtJ d Softlg 0735®. 

QUHELSIURIHEKVintOHnE 

AsUnJoneayt 1230pm Mnta. Ga«9anclWiBosfiS857t8. 
1M fifcre That Dam Cat! (50906095). 150 Ww* 
(SOI J 1 791 SJjO CtawW 3 North £a® Tmef7fi69334l 
Kate ScmDne (7669334). &20 Cartoon Tin* 76495701. 
S3S seaQuest 2032 f7627Ul 12.15 RfcdOcp (82109381 
UQ5am Fumy Busrtess (532 Z2SM L35antVWrandHa- 
imrOfawKSSSBOI X30«n LatoS 10*1(60137771 «Dam 
Mudeq She Wrote (2S35025J. SJJMJOam Scund Btes 
(25785511. 

CBm«L 

As Union eopfc 1230pm Ftamtae 1 585 707. 110 Sport 
Oaa*3(779J868& 125 Ownpkms teaaie (589827731 
LS5Wte*sd DwdorAflw(SSa957821 225 Mates, Games 
MVWms I97642353JL 255 KnjghtRStter (563771 ii ISO 
BQ Un Qri p iwrui /79L S-10 Central Math (7669334X 520 
Cater (76495701 535 seamiest 2032 06271 J!,4JL5*n 
JbtftKtar |73589i 91 52 D 530 am Asian Bp Q513XXt 


As Ionian aapb 1230pm M tet No Naiad Rames 
(585/01 CaWnroi* Beat /85327Dd 1245 Holes: 

1^2000(803775471 140 Maries, Games and Vkteofi 
(B45S55291 2J0 Theteae*te Huh fWums (8528601 
330 BayvrahJi (68480631 440 Wtefr Sport Classics 
M02391ZA Vfetes: Left Go M0239IU 520 Cakwi Time 
(76495701 535aBQg* 2032 f 762711 1 ULlSMiflbie 
f*w Deette of 9 b Wnja (5430061 1-S5«n Carnal KnaM- 
0^(99091931 230M1 fte St Mwttft Une (68472611 
4J0ten*ftrSefer(2433&731 53053O»nSaingG735Sl 

room 

AsLonknocept 1230pm Maries, Ctemesml Wfeos 1535701 
140AA06(845955291Z10SMfev(9a33684U240Cu<- 
tens 15335334}. 250 filndl (2499353J. 330 Saywafeh 
(60111791 530 Wtener Carter (76495701 535 seaOe- 
5(2032(7627121 1235m Fire r«na Dedte ot the rWija 
(5430061 L55m Canal Kmried^ 09092932 2 30m 
An St Martins Lane <58472611 430am Heft* Safer 
(24336131 500530m fiOTseen 073582 ( 

M5TCOUOHT 

AsLandDnmept:1230pniMDri^GvnBartVU9ai(5857Pl 
140 Ar Mac and Me (31 5095 702 335 iSrtoi <69209762 
3J90 Baywatth (60121791 5-20 Cartoon (76495701 535 
softest 2032 (7627J U 1235m Hre Ntee Deaths rf the 
Nhja (543006k 135m Chmal Krariafe! (58091331 
230am FtoB St Martrts Lane (68472611 4J0m HStar SW- 
» (243361 31 530330am WteU d Salteg (3735®. 


AaC4«Eepb6L0QamS^BnaS(33S952Sl 635 MaBbSchad 
BbM 38523SI 10OT(Vte3dbcUPUdlS586a 12O0An«as 
(753471 LOO Em (849951 ZOO Rartfe (38852791 235 
Radne (298615991 630 Be* Meets Watt 0152 700 NeMyd- 
dtn Nos (4778602 735 Nason Umcn (73163531 830 Hfll 
3am 889 (3832662 830 Sbefech (£935282 9-35Mue- 
derntaHairtand (8668891 1130 CteUn (1604021 1130 
Mad Atxutteti^r (2308932 1205mA WMcnd (65992801 
1240m Rh*BarGtoa994)(56«252 230m fehno Bates 
(74930062 246420m FBm Mate Hart (1932] (2262802 



Radio 


Radiol 

I97.&-S9SHH7FW 

7.00am Charfie Jordan 10.00 
Dave Pearce 12.30 Danny Baker 

2.30 Jo Whiley 5.00 PJ Harvey 
at Peel Acres See Choice, right 

7.00 Lovegroove Dance Party 
with Danny Rampling 9.00 Radio 
1 Rap Shaw 12.00 The Radio 1 
Reggae DancehaJI Nile ZOO Es- 
sential Mix: Pete Tong in Ibiza 
4.00-7. 00am Claire Sturgess 

Radio 2 

fflMQiWhRa 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Bnan 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wnghfs 
Saturday 1.00 Talking Comedy 
130 News Huddlines 2.00 Judi 
Spiers 4.00 Nick Barraclough 

5.00 Who’s Who? 6.00 Jants Ian 
In Concert 7.00 Vaudeville Red 
Hot and Blue 730 John Williams 
Conducts the ISO 9.30 David Ja- 
cobs 10.00 Sheridan Moriey 
12.05 Charles Nerve 4.00- 
6,00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

002-92 4VtC FUl 

7.00am Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. Richard 
Osborne compares available 
recordings of Strauss' Don 
Quixote. 

10.15 Record Release. Hasse: 
Salve regin . Bach: Cantata No 
106: Goties Zeit ist die 
allerbeste ZeiL Clerambaulb Le 
soleit. vdinqueur Oes nuages. 

11.15 Reissues. David Huckvale 
considers recent reissues of 
original soundtracks including 
the complete soundtracks of 
Herrmann's North by North- 
west ana Miklos Rosza's Ben 
Hur. 

12.00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley talks to writer and 
broadcaster Nigel Rees. 

1.00 News; Simon Rattfe - Home 
and Away. The Early Years. 
Michael Blrkett profiles con- 
ductor Simon Rattle. 

3.00 The Department Score. 
Birmingham v Cardiff. 

330 Youth Orchestras of the 
world. David McGuinness pre- 
sents a programme from the 
1996 Aberdeen International 
Youth Festival. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. Wfth 
Geoffrey Smith. 

5.45 Music Matters. 

6.30 La*** international Piano 
Competition. Pbrt 2. Howard 
Goodall introduces perfor- 
mances by the last three final- 
ists at Leeds Town Hall. 

9.00 Best Words- Michael Rosen 



Choice 


PJBarreyatFedferax(5pni Rl) 
finds John Peel entertaining 
Polly Jean, the pop 
tragedienne (left), and her 
band at Peel's country 
residence in Suffolk, where 
they engage in some desultory 
chat about rural life and she 
sings some of her arty, wailing 
songs. Really quite odd. 


talks to Brian Patten. 

9-30 Contemporary Music En- 
semble of Wales. 

10.45 Mike Westbrook. Atyn 
Shipton introduces the first 
performance ol the Radio 3 
commission Bar Utopia by 
Mike Westbrook, with a text by 
Helen Simpson. 

1.00 Through the Night. 

1.01 Olstrakh and Brahms. 

2.30 Piano Recrtaf. 

3.30 Celebrity Orchestral Concert. 

5.00 Sequence. 

5- 55-7.00am Open University. 
Maths: Exam Revision. 6.15 
Climate Change Update. 6.35 
Arts Foundation Course. 

Radio 4 

8Z4-94 S«zFH : IS&HzIA) 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

6- 50 Prayer fw the Day. 

6.55 Weather. 

7.00 Today. With John Humphrys 
and Anna Ford. 

8.58 Weather. 

9-00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

9-30 Breakaway. Anne Gregg pre- 
sents the latest holiday and 
travel news. 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

11.00 News; Agenda. Verdicts 
from the Streets. Kirsty Milne 
examines whether juries are re- 
ally a representation of society, 
or just a gimmick. 

11.30 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent. 

12.00 Money Box. Alison 
Mitchell presents. 

12.25 News Quiz. A satirical look 
back at some recent headline 
stories. 

12.55 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? 

1.55 Shipping Forecast. 

2.00 News: Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: Mered- 
ith.' Peter Roberts' drama tells 
the true story of Billy Meredith, 


a sporting genius who wanted 
nothing to do with the profes- 
sional game. 

4.00 News; That's History. Gerry 
Northam visits Uppark, rav- 
aged by fire in 1989, to report 
on how the 20 million pounds 
of restoration money has been 
spent 

430 Science Now. 

5.00 File on 4. Mark Whitaker 
assesses the influence of lob- 
byists in American politics. 

5-40 A Short History of the Let- 
tuce. Sue Dyson traces the hs- 
tory of dietary advice and 
uncovers some tips on how to 
avoid exploding. 

530 Shipping Forecast 

535 Whether. 

6.00 Six O'clock News. 

6.25 Week Ending. Topical come- 
dy sketch show. 

6.5 0 Offspring. Escape from Alca- 
traz. Sally looks forward to 
leaving her rural home for the 
bright lights. 

7.20 Kaleidoscope Feature. Fa- 
ther-and-son actors Timothy 
and Sam West talk to theatre 
critic Michael Bi Kington about 
the challenge of sharing the 
stage. 

730 On These Days. 

8.50 Saturday Mght Theatre: His 
Last Bow. The services of a 
certain bee-keeper are cafied 
upon as hts country faces her 
darkest hour. With Clive MerrL 
son and Michael Williams. 

935 Clasics with Kay. Brian Kay 
goes on the march writh 
Sibelius. Shostakovich and 
Laurence Perkins. 

930 Ten to Ten. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 Without tin Sustaining 
World. Psychological drama by 
Sarah Woods in which AEson, 
overwhelmed by everyday life, 
rareats into a private fantasy 
world. 

21.15 The British Rim Studios. 
The independents. John Hunt- 
ley meets Bernard Vbrhaus. the 


legendary director at Twicken- 
ham Studios in the 30s and 
the man who taught David 
Lean about fHm techniques. 
11.45 Who Goes Home. Riding 
the Rollercoaster. Roy Hatters- 
ley offers a vivd first-hand ac- 
count of the last Labour 
government. 

12.00 News. 

1230 Late Story: Tom. By Henri- 
etta Branford. 

12.48 Shipping Forecast 

1.00 As Wbrid Service. 

Radio 5 

[Ea.acjkttzvm 

6.05am Dirty Tackle 630 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.05 Weekend 
with Kershaw and Whittaker 
11.05 Top Gear 1135 If I Ruled 
tfw Wbrid 12.00 Midday Edftton 

12.15 Sportscall 1.05 Sport on 
Five 6.06 Six-O-Six 8.05 The 
Treatment 9.05 Dallyn UK 10.05 
Brief Lives 1035 ftbrd Up! 

11.00 Night Extra 12.05 Night 
Talk 2.05 Up All Night 5.00- 
6.00am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

aEDD-lOl.HHzK) 

6.00am Sarah Lucas. 9.00 Clas- 
sic Countdown. 12.00 Clasac 
Gardening Forum. 1.00 Alan 
Marm. 3.00 Nick Bailey. 7.00 
Music of the Americas. 8.00 Sat- 
urday Evening Concert Berke- 
ley (Britten: Mont Juic Suite o> 
Catalan Dances. Holst: A Rjgai 
Concerto; Choral Fantasia; Con- 
certo for two Violins and Small 
Orchestra. Vaughan Williams: A 
London Symphony. 10.00 The 
Classic Quiz. 1230 Andre Leon. 

4.00 Travel Guide. 5.00-6.00am 
Michael Fanstona. 

Virgin Radio 

(1215. E197I2 6SBfe KW l&aft -Tfl 
6.00am Janey Lee Grace 8.00 
Russ & Jono's Greatest Hits 

10.00 Richard Skinner 2.00 
Mark Forrest (including Cadbury's 
Crunchia Album Chart) 6.00 Lynn 
Arsons 10.00 Robin Banks 2.00 
-3.00am Howard Pearce 

World Service 

nwtizij# 

X ,00am Newsdesk 130 Letter 
from America 1.45 Britain Today 
230 Newsdesfc 230 ftopte and 
Politics 3.00 Newsday 330 Mu- 
sic Review 4.00 World News 

4.15 Sports 430 Fourth Estate 
443 Write On 435 Pdp Short 

5.00 Newsdesk 530 Short Story 
5.45-6.00am On the Move 


Satellite 


901 

7.00am Undur (39646051 1230 
WWF (2 071V. LOO Hit Mix (215011 
2.00 Hercules (19222). 330 Hawkae 
(39995). 4-OOKungFu (18402). 500 
Ybung Indiana Jones (8421). 630 
WWF (26995). 7 J00 Handes (69624). 
&00 Unsolved Mysteries (450441 9-00 
Cops (24686). 930 Cop Files (9811ft). 
1030 Stand and Deliver (S2063). 
1030 Revelations 1917111 llJOO 
Movte Show (291311 1130 Forever 
Knight (33266). 1230 Dream On 
(429901 LOO Corrody Rules (546481 
130 Rachel Gunn, RN (94754). 230- 
7.00am HI Mk (33629). 


730pm Earth 2 (40907221 830 Jag 
(40761 321 930 Kindred: The Em- 
braced (4096995). 10.00 Tales tom 
the Crypt (60856051. 1030 Tales tom 
the Crypt (6094353). 11.00 The rtt 
fcto 74825021 lZOO-GJXJam Wt Mix 
( 36003771 

SIT MOTES 

6.15am To Trap a Spy (1966) 
(16582841). 830 The Spy n the 
Green (1966} (983341 1030 
Kaleidoscope (1966U12792). 12.00 
Mountam Family Robinson (1979) 
(E89571 2.00 Dr^mwrld (19931 
(5 9247). 4.00 free Willy (1993) 
(33531. 6.00 Josh and SAM. (1993} 
(6271 11 830 Bus Sky (1994) 
(41228). IOJOQ Gunmen (199*) 
(2967921 1135 Night Eyes 3 (1993) 
(785421). 130 The Vagrant (1992) 
(52144641 230 Separated by Murder 
(1994) ( 7637351 43SA00am Drag- 
onwwtd (1993) (8204341 

MOHEQUimEL 

630am Uian Russefl (1940) 
(41695860). 8.10 htoonftek (2984; 
(295552 79). 1030 Oliver Twist (1987) 
(30334). 12.00 Say One fbr Me (1969) 
(86599). 230 To See Such Fun (1977) 
(578891 4J30 Tekwar (1993) 11995). 
630 Offrial Denial (1993 (603531 
830 Without Warning (1994) (32570). 
1030 The River Wild (1994) 

(128792). 1L55 Heaven & Earth 
(1993) (957293341 2.15 T)« River 
W8d (1994) (3449341 4.10-630am 
To See Such Fun (1977) (7235521 

SKY MOTES GOLD 

12.00naon Country GW (1954) 

(925291 230 The Party (1968) 
I2S3I5). 430 Seven Days m May 
(1964) (99571 630 The Buddy Sys- 
tem (I9S4J (48179). aOO Pkj Wby Out 
(1987) (43624). 1030 Casualties of 
Wtf (1939) (160821 1230 10 RBing- 
ton Race (1971)021483). 135 Trie 
last American Hero (1973) I26S342). 
330-5. 10am Country GW (1954) 
(260919). 

IRGOU) 

7.00am Give Us A Qua (4630995). 
730 Gang fa Gold (B075995). 735 
Sullivans (81725860k 1030 Neigh- 


i hours (5531082). 1230 EastEndere 
(783815181.235 Minder 
(73716334). 430 Robins NeS: 
(2565518). 430 Sorry! (2750709). 

5.15 /Vfeam (58889761 6.15 Buliseye 
i (7406112). 645 Some Mothers Do 

Am? 'Em (3887325). 725 Utey La*? 
(59I7353J. 835 Shoestring 
(68476957). 9.10 Kojak (7713889). 
10.10 Callan (96280501 J. 1L15 Mia- 
mi Vice (4988537k 12.15 Rmon Bits 
(1955464) 1245 Lethal Error £1991) 
(72856291. 220-730am Shopping 
(629059381 

snawis 

730am Sports Special ( 67976 J. 730 
American Sports (65922). 830 Racing 
(84279). 900 Women's Gdf 
(3640711). 130 Rugby (87191). 2.00 
Finish Line (1 150k 230 Women’s Goll 
(22075991 630 Ice Hockey (5382661 
930 Speedway (541632). 1230 Ten- 
nis (764451. L3G430am fee Hcdey 
(1399984k 

SW SPORTS 2 

7.00am Soccer AM (2860402). 1130 
Back Rrge (4140082k 1230 Football 
Review (4480266). 230 Rugpy Union 
18391860). 430 Results >51910631. 
530 Australian FbotoaH (8288678). 
730 Spanish Football (8032334). 930 
Rugiy Union (32 12334k 1030 Sport 
Special (2797841). 1130 Game d 01- 
ltans (4138247k 1230-1.00am British 
Open 1978(8694532). 

EUBOSPORT 

730am formula 1 (33537). 830 Vte- 
terSUr* (79247k 930 ForrmSa 1 
(90640821 9.45 Ftemula 1 (359247). 

10.15 Formula 1 (327B131 k 11.00 
Rany (67792k 1130 Ftsmtea 1 
(9878044). 12.15 Formula 1 
(28535991 130 Formula 1 (87119k 
230 MotorcyeSng (3518k 230 Cycling 
(81402). 330 Motorcycle (4112). 

4.00 Golf (6842). 630 Motorcycling 
(29353). 730 Formula I (85685). 

830 Tractor PuKng (94334). 9.00 For- 
mula 1 (74570k 1030 BCDong 
(84957). 1130 Motorracfing (59773). 
1130 Formula 1 (642501 2230- 
LOQam Cyt&ng (892 741 

UVE TV 

630am Revelations 630 Looki refer 
tore 7.00 Spanish Archer 730 Mind & 
Body aOO Why Fries 830 Video Bo* 
930 Fate & Fortune 930 Fastwn 

10.00 FtereteBCtfis 1030 Looking lor 
Love 1130 Mind & Body 1130 Sma- 
sh Archer 1230 Canary Wharf 130 
Fate & Fortune 230 Fashion 230 Mind 
& Body 3.00 Chequered Flag 330 Pin 
Money 4.00 Eric's Monster Show 530 


Archer 730 Revelations 830 Fate & 
Fortune 830 Missing 933 Why Fites 
930 Looking tor Love 1033 Eric's 
Monster Show 1030 Stand Up 1130 
Topless Darts 1130 Fate & Fortune 
12. oo -6.00am Night-Time Programme s 



FRENCH 
OR GERMAN 

Do you want to improve your French or German - ' 
for career, pleasure or both? 

DIPLOMA IN FRENCH OR GERMAN : 
The Open University's Centre for Modern 
Languages offers courses to help you enhance your. ; 
knowledge of the language and culture of France - ’ 
or Germany leading to the award of a diploma. - 
All you need is a basic knowledge of the language ; 
you want to study. 

Oil SUPPORTED OPEN LEARNING 
Our proven method of learning allows you to study 
wherever you live and in your own time. You •. 
will be using specially written course books, . : 
study guides and audio visual materials, backed up 
by personal tutorial and counselling support. 

STUDY PACKS 

The courses are also available as packs, enabling you 
to study on your own without registering as a student. 
Please complete the coupon or ring the OU hotline 
today tor a brochure giving complete course details. .. 

rComptec and send this coupon to: ^ ™ CML9^ 

I Key " es MK1 ,TY I 

‘□S^r 8 '^ ^ German language courses | 

I Name 

I Address ■ 

I 1 • 

I Postcode _ " 

iJS To 5avc time call the hotline 0190 $ 373077 ^ 
UN ^ EKi>I lT EDlJC A" n ON & TRAINING OPEN TO j 
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ho the A4 touring car campaign. 


jdi A4 quattro won 


the Driver, Team and Manufacturer trophies. 
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By Giovanni 
Boccaccio 


Priests and 
bishops 
succumbing to 
temptations of 
the flesh is 
surprising only 
in that we are 
still surprised. 
This tale from 
The Decameron 
dates from the 
14th century 



■*r \ 


Of holy men and earthly desire 


T here once lived in 
the town of Gafsa, in 
Barbary, a very rich 
man " who had 
numerous children, 
among them a lovely and grace- 
ful young daughter called 
Alibech. She was not herself a 
Christian, but there were many 
Christians in the town, and one 
day, having on occasion heard 
them extol the Christian faith 
and the service of God, she 
asked one of them for his opin- 
ion on the best and easiest way 
for a person to “serve God”, as 
they put it He answered her by 
saying that the ones who served 
God best were those who put 
the greatest distance between 
themselves and earthly goods, as 
happened in the case of people 
who had gone to live in the 
remoter parts of the Sahara. 

She said no more about it to 
anyone, but next morning, being 
a very simple-natured creature 
of 14 or thereabouts, Alibech set 
out all alone, in secret, and 
made her way toward the desert. 
A few days later, exhausted 
from fatigue and hunger, she 
arrived in the heart of the 
wilderness, where, catching sight 
of a s m a ll hut in the distance, 
she stumbled towards it, and in 


the doorway sbe found a holy 
man, who was astonished to see 
her in those parts and asked her 
what she was doing there. 

She told him that she had 
been inspired by God, and that 
she was trying not only to serve 
Him but also to find someone 
who could teach her how she 
should go about it. 

On observing how young and 
exceedingly pretty she was, the 
good man was afraid to take her 
under his wing lest the devil 
should catch him unawares. So 
he praised her for her good 
intentions, and having given her 
a quantity of herb roots, wild 
apples and dates to eat and 
some water to drink, he said to 
hen 

“My daughter, not very far 
from here is a holy man who is 
much more capable than I of 
teaching you what you want to 
know.” And he sent her upon 
her way. 

When she came to this sec- 
ond man, sbe was told precisely 
the same thing, and so she went 
on until she arrived at the cell 
of a young hermi t, a very devout 
and kindly fellow called Rustico, 
to whom she put the same 
inquiry. Being anxious to prove 
to himself that he possessed a 


will of iron, he did not, like the 
others, send her away or direct 
her elsewhere, but kept her with 
him in his cell, in a comer of 
which, when night descended, 
he prepared a makeshift bed out 
of palm-leaves, upon which he 
invited her to lie down and rest 
Once he bad taken this step, 
very little time elapsed before 
temptations went to war against 
his willpower, and after the first 
few assaults, finding hims elf 
outmanoeuvred on all fronts, he 
laid down his arms and surren- 
dered. Casting aside pious 
thoughts, prayers, and peniten- 
tial exercises, he began to con- 
centrate his mental faculties 
upon the youth and beauty of 
the girl, and to devise suitable 
ways and means for approach- 
ing her in such a fashion that she 
should not think it lewd of him 
to make the sort ofproposal he 
had in xnind. He thought of a 
possible way to persuade her. 
with the pretext of serving God, 
to grant his desires. He began tw 
delivering a long speech in 
which he showed her how pow- 
erful an enemy the devil was to 
foe Lord God, and followed this 


a ted consisted of putting foe 
devil back in helL 
The girl asked him how this 
was done, and Rustico replied: 
“Yon will soon find out, but just 
do whatever you see me doing 
for the present." And so saying, 
he began to divest himself of the 
few clothes he was wearing, 
leaving hims elf completely 
naked. The gjri followed his 
example, and he sank to his 
knees as though he were about 
to pray, getting her to kneel 
directly opposite. 


up by impressing upon her that 
or all foe ways of serving God, 


of all foe ways of serving God, 
foe one that He most appreci- 


You can’t always looK 

way 



I n this posture, foe girl's 
beauty was displayed to 
Rustico in all its gjkny, and 
his longings blazed more 
fiercely than ever, bring- 
ing about foe resurrection of foe 
flesh. Alibech stared at this in 
amazement, and said; “Rustico, 
what is that thing 1 see sticking 
out in front of you, which I do 
not possess?" 

“Oh, my daughter,” said Rusr 
tico, “this is the devil 1 was 
telling you about. Do you see 
what he’s doing? He's hurting 
me so much that I can hardly 
endure ft." 

“Oh, praise be to God," said 
foe girL “1 can see that I am bet- 
ter off than you are, for I have 
no such devil to contend with." 

“You’re right there," said 
Rustico, “but you have some- 
thing else instead that 1 haven’t" 
“Oh?" said Alibech. “And 
what's that?" 

“You have hell," said Rustico. 
“And I honestly believe that 
God has sent you here for foe 
salvation of my soul, because if 
this devil continues to plague the 


life out of me, and if you are pre- 
pared to take sufficient pity 
upon me to let me put him tack 
into hell, you will be giving me 
marvellous relief; as well as ren- 
dering incalculable service and 
pleasure to God." 

“Oh, Father,” replied the girL 
“If I really do have a hell, let’s 
do as you suggest just as soon as 
you are ready." 

At this point, he conveyed the 
giri to one of their beds, where 
he instructed her in the art of 
incarcerating that accused fiend. 
Never having put a single devil 
into bell before, the giri found 
the first experience a little 
painful, and she said to Rustico: 
“This devil must certainly be a 
bad lot. Father, and a tree enemy 
of God, for as well as plaguing 
mankind, he even hurts hell 
when he's driven bade inside it" 

“Daughter," said Rustico, “it 
will not always be like that" And 
to ensure that it wouldn't, they 
put him back half a dozen times, 
curbing his arrogance to such 
good effect that he was posi- 
tively glad to keep still for foe 
rest of foe day. 

During foe next few days, 
however, foe devil's pride fre- 
quently reared its head again, 
and foe giri, ever ready to obey 
foe call to duty and bring him 
under control, happened to 
develop a taste fix- foe sport and 
began saying to Rustico: “I can 
certainly see what those worthy 
men in Gafsa meant when they 
said that serving God was so 
agreeable. I don’t hooe&ly recall 
ever having done anything that 
gave me so much pleasure and 
satisfaction as I get from putting 


foe devil back in heft. To my way 
of thinking, anyone who devotes 
his energies to anything but tire 
service of God is a complete 
blockhead." 

She thus developed foe habit 
of going to Rustico at frequent 
intervals, and saying to him: 
“Father, 1 came here to serve 
God, not to idle away my time. 
Let’s go and put the devil back 
in hell." 

And sometimes, in the mid- 
dle of their labours, she would 
say: “What puzzles me, Rustico. 
is that the devil should ever want 
to escape from hell. Because if 
he liked being there as much as 
hell enjoys receiving him and 
keeping him inside, be would 
never go away at alL" 

By inviting Rustico to play foe 

m^um on in the service o/clod, 
the giri took so much stuffing 
out of him that he eventually 
began to turn cold where 
another man would have been 
bathed in sweat So he told her 
that the devil should only be 
punished and put back in hell 
when he reared his head with 
pride, adding that by foe grace 
of Heaven, they had tamed him 
so effectively that he was plead- 
ing with God to be left in peace. 
In this way, he managed to keep 
the giri quiet for a while, but one 
day, having begun to notice that 
Rustico was no longer asking for 
foe devil to be pul back, she said: 
“Look here, Rustico. Even 
though your devil has been pun- 
ished and pesters you no longer, 
my hell simply refuses to leave 
me alone. Now that Z have 
helped you with ray hell to sub- 


due the pride of your devil, the 
least you can do is to get your 
devil to help me tame the firry 
of my hell." 

Rustico, who was living on a 
diet of herb roots and water, was 
quite incapable of supplying her 
requirement, and told her that 
the taming of her hell would 
require an awful lot of devils, but 
promised to do wbal he could. 
Sometimes, therefore, he 
responded to the call, but this 
happened so infrequently that it 
was rather like chucking a bean 
info foe mouth of a lion, with the 
result that foe girl, who felt that 
she was not serving God as dili- 
gently as she would have liked, 
was found complaining more 
often than not 


B ut at the height of 
this dispute between 
Alibech 's hell and 
Rustico’s devil, 
brought about by a 
surplus of desire on the one 
hand and a shortage of power 
on the other, a fire broke out in 
Gafsa, and Alibech's father was 
burnt to death in his own house 
along with all his children, so 
that Alibech inherited foe whole 
of his property. Because of this 
a young man called Neerbal who 
had spent the whole of his sub- 
stance in sumptuous living, hav- 
ing heard foal she was still alive, 
set out to look for her, and 
before foe au (ho ri ties were able 
to appropriate her late father's 
fortune on the grounds foal 
there was no heir, he succeeded 
in tracing her whereabouts. To 
Ihe great relief to Rustico, but 
against her own wishes, he took 


Extracted from ‘Ten Thks from die 
Decameron', translated by GH 
McWUliam. Penguin 60s Classics. 
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her back to Gafsa and married 
her, thus inheriting a half-share 
in her father’s large fortune. 

Before Neerbal had slept with 
her, die was questioned by the 
women of Gafsa about how sbe 
had served God in the desert, 
and she replied that she had 
served Film by putting foe devil 
bade in hell, and that Neerbal 
bad committed a terrible sin by 
stopping her from perfo rming so 
worthy a service. 

“How do you put foe devil 
back in hell?" asked the women. 
Partly in words and partly 
through gestures, the girl 
showed theft 'how it was done, 
whereupon the women laughed 
so much that they are laughing 
yet, and they said; “Don’t let it 
worry you, my dear. People do 
the job every bit as well here in 
Gafsa, and Neerbal wffl give you 
plenty of help serving foe Lord" 

The story was repeated 
throughout the town, being 
passed from one woman to foe 
next, and they coined a prover- 
bial saying there to the effect 
that the most agreeable wav of 
serving God was to put foe (fevil 
back in helL The dictum later 
crossed foe sea to Italy, where 
it survives to this day. 

And so, young ladies, if you 
stand in need of God’s grace, see 
that you learn to put foe devil 
back in hell, for it is greatly to 
His liking and pleasurable to foe 
parties concerned, and a great 
deal of good can arise and flow 
in the process. 
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A new 6 part r £antasy drama at 9.00pm 
on Thursdays. BBC 2 from September 12th 


LOOK AGAIN. . . Catch the video, booh, CD & cassette 
... OUT NOW! ... OUT NOW! ... OUT NOW! ... 


I stopped going to the cinema 
some time ago because light- 
ing up a fag was outlawed in 
most London venues. There 
are still one or two places you 
can light up, like foe pictures 
at the Elephant and Castle in 
south London. However, 
having sat through Reservoir 
Dogs there a couple of years 
ago and suffered the blood- 
curdling cackles of three south 
London girls during the ear- 
removing scene, 1 decided not 
to risk it again. A survey on 

cinema complaints has found 
that it is mobile phones and 
chatting that winds people up 
the most along with go 
scoffing noises and people 
walking to their seats just as 
Demi Moore or whoever is 
about to gel her kit off. 

Perhaps as we get more selfish 
we just have to admit that we 
can’t all sit together in one 
place and get on with one 
another. Of course, encourage- 


people's heads in at the drop 
of a hat. They turn op in 
Bucharest from time to tune 
to sort out trouble and then 
disappear back to the mines 
until another violent 
intervention is required by 
their political leaders. 
However, things look as If 
they arc getting somewhat 
confused for the miners, 
because their on km leader; 
Miron Cozma, has decided to 
do away with his loyalty to 
the president, Ion Hiesai, 
and stand in the next election 
as an independent One 
wonders whether be will call 
upon this mob to persuade 
the voters fry saying it with 
baseball bats, or whether they 
will stay at borne and actually 
do mining. Still, one also 
wonders what might have 
happened If we’d swapped 
them with our miners during 
the Thatcher union culL 
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man is not helped by foe fact 
that half the time we’re 
watching a Hollywood film 
with some poor woman having 
her liver removed or mens 
stomachs exploding with a bit 
of help from a sawn-off. 


Romanian coalminers are a 
scary bunch of people who 
seem prepared to kick 


Yet again this year I 
fleet ingly considered doing 
the evening-class thing, if only 
to stop my brain rotting away 
on a diet of crap telly and 
pappy radio. 1 fancied a 
course called “Latin - Rusty 
O-luveP (not foe name of the 
lecturer. I don’t think), as I 
used to enjoy Caesar's Gallic 
wars and all foal mounting of 
foe ramparts and sending 


dispatches to Cicero. It seems 
though, that for most 
evening-class studenLs 
mounting is more in their 
sights than learning. Single 
people arc often told by 
agony aunts to go to evening 
classes, as if a constant supply 
of eligible partners await 
them. Well, I have never met 
anyone who encountered and 
wooed foe love of their life at 
evening classes and I certainly 
can't see myself umo, a mas. 
amatting with someone in 
Rusty O- level. Thie, there 
isn'L much opportunity to 
meet people you might want 
to get your leg over at many 
other venues, but perhaps 
Maije Proops and the like 
should accept that evening 
academe is a pretty unlikely 
venue for lurve. 


Stage diving seems to be a 
popular pastime In American 
politics. It is difficult to 
forget Nancy Reagan dis- 
appearing suddenly from 
view as she edged her way 
along foe stage at some do. 
Now Bob Dole is at it as well, 
foiling off the stage while he 
was shaking hands with 
some voters. He was pro- 
nounced reasonably ail right 
by a doctor, but I don't 
suppose it is the image that 
he really wants to portray. 
Looks as If he might be on 
his last legs, foe poor old 
duffer. 


time that it has to the whole 
Oasis shenanigans. It was 
interesting to see these 
grown-ups handling what is a 
“youth" phenomenon and 
talking about them the way 
that your parents used to talk 
about bands on Top of the 
Pops. ( Looks like they need 
a good meal/wash/dentist ' 
etc”.) The grown-ups want 
these boys to be bad, so they 
are very adequately fulfilling 
eveiy expectation. Still, as 
yet none of them has cut 
himself up with glass on 
stage, murdered his girl- 
friend or died of a heroin 
overdose. Quite nice realty, 
aren't they? 
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Readers of the grumpy 

papers are up in arms this 
week because foev believe 
that "serious" journalism 
should not be devoting the 


Jolly good luck lo the old 
Bish of Argyll, 1 say. At least 

he is sexually attracted to 
someone of foe opposite sex 
over the age of 13. There are 
a lot of Catholics in comedy 
and many say that when they 
were children they had foe 
most miserable times of their 
lives at tbe hands of sadistic, 
unfeeling, dare I suggest it 
sexually frustrated priests ©» ‘ 
nuns. The power of foe Tj 

church at suppressing sexmfZt 
desire in the ranks teat aw* 1 ?' 
all tune low, but perhaps, * A 
bit of forgiveness, which]- Ft 
all was something Jesus/ / 

big on, might be in ordt / 
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How long may 
you stand in 
* front of the 
baked beans 
barring access 
to others? 


Are you about to fall in 




david 

aaronoviteh 


I t was not Lauren ce 

Cottam’s finest hour. With 
one blow, the 56-year-old 
man had knocked another 
chap - Joe Wilkinson, a 
complete stranger - into the 
Mr Kipling cake display at 
Mormon’s department store 
in Wakefield. On Tuesday, 
this act of violence cost him 
T nearly a thousand quid in 
fines and compensation at 
^fokefield Magistrate’s Court, 
. But why did be do it? How 
had Mr Wilkinson so 
offended him that it merited 
the expense of so much 
physical effort, money and, of 
course, reputation? What 
obscure rule had been 
broken, or insult rendered? 
Had Mrs Cottam been called 
the daughter of a mangy 
camel, perhaps? Or was there 
a Verona-style family feud 
between the houses of 
Cottam and Wilkinson? 

It will not surprise regular 
visitors to our modern 
supermarkets that the answer 
to this riddle involves a 
shopping trolley and a 
revolving door - an almost 
unbeatable combination of 
resistible force and movable 
object Laurence and his wife, 
Sylvia, were negotiating the 
doors with their own trolley, 
when Joe (who was behind 
them) misjudged his speed. 
Imagine Sylvia’s little bark of 
pain, the hurt expression she 
Ittprns on Wfflrinson, her words 
’ -of reproof- and her husband’s 
feeling of protective anger. 

Joe apologises and goes on 
his way. 

Laurence is not mollified 
by the expression of regret. In 
Wakefield, as in the 
mountains of Albania, 
honour apparently demands 
blood sacrifice, so he follows 
joe and, at the first available 
opportunity, rams his own 
trolley into his adversary’s 
ankles. Words follow, until, 
surrounded by the gaudy 
sweetness of the cake 
department, Laurence’s fist 
flies (appropriately) into 
Joe’s cakehole. We can only 
feel glad for Mr Wilkinson 
that the denouement did 
not take place over the wet 
fish counter. 

We need now to transcend 
the obvious. It is clear that 
Mr Cottam is a man involved 
in a losing battle with his own 
id, and that Sylvia would be 
well-advised to do the 
shopping on her own. It is 
also true that acts of macho 
stupidity tram disfigure almost 
any activity at any place. But 
it does appear that there are 
>, 'special and growing problems 
• tin supermarkets, involving 
fights in check-out queues, 
troDey-barging and bottles of 


wine broken. Western saloon 
style, over beads. 

Reflecting upon this, and 
upon my own experiences in 
Safeways and Sainsburys, I 
am beginning to think that 
what we are witnessing is not 
the breakdown of dvffity, but 
a state of pre-civility. 
Consider. Vast areas of our 
public lives are regulated by a 
million unstated little rules, 
which we all come to 
understand governing matters 
to do with precedence and 
persona] space. 

They are not laws; they are 
not even bylaws. Once, 
women like Emily Post would 
write them down, but this is 
no longer done, and today we 
do not even pass them on 
verbally. So, built over time 
like the British Constitution, 
they are simply absorbed. 

In a cinema, for example, 
you may talk through the 
commercials, and through the 
title music of the main 
picture, providing that there 
is no action taking place. You 
may place your empty ice- 
cream carton carefully under 
your chair, but not in the 
aisle. If you find your seat 
covered in the coats and 
accessories of the person next 
door, you will stand there 
until they remove them 
(usually apologetically) 
themselves. 

But supermarkets are too 
new for us to have evolved 
such dear and well- 
understood rales. They are 
the newirootier, and in them 
we all become pioneers, 
bringing with us our own 
rough notions of justice. How 
long may you stand in front of 
the baked beans consulting 
your diopping list, but barring 
access to others? If your 
unattended trolley is blocking 
egress, can it be moved by 
someone else? If so, how far 
can it be moved without 
violating rules of ownership? 

Is priority gjvep to those 
emerging from aides, or to 
those in the corridors at 
either end? QnJy.af the deli 
counter is order codified, and 
even then, we do not know 
whether the needs of those 
wishing to examine what lies 
under the glass take 
precedence over those 
waiting to be served. 

It follows, therefore, that it 
is still almost impossible to 
calibrate the social 
seriousness of having your 
wife’s shins attacked by a 
strange trolley, let alone the 
necessary admooitory 
response. So Mr Cottam’s jab 
in the kisser is not to be seen 
simply as an act of violence, 
but should also be interpreted 
as a plea for guidance. 


S he wasn’t dae in 
London for a week. 
In fact, she was sup- 
posed to be in Flo- 
rence. But you can’t 
miss the birth of your own 
baby. So, at the capital’s newest 
£lite fashion store, no one was 
too surprised on Thursday 
afternoon to see an emotional, 
intense,, fast-talking figure 
bustling through the huge gl Bgg 
entrance, past the flickering 
candles and the tribal carved 
chairs, breathing in the spiri- 
tual calm of a spacious cathe- 
dral dedicated to simple, fine 
taste, fingering the black walls, 
revelling at the suspended 
white stone floors, touching the 
gold-leaf painted staircase, 
catching her own image in the 
huge mirrors. 

Donna Karan was in town to 
see her new, eponymous Lon- 
don store open in New Bond 
Street It’s the first ever devoted 
to her collection, the pride of 
a woman who b fast becoming 
the most important female 
designer in the world. After all, 
she dresses 821 Clinton and 
would, if America had a female 
president, almost certainty kit 
her out too. There she was on 
day one, preaching to dedicated 
admirers the Karan Creed, her 
love of sensuality, of comfort, 
of luxury and ease, the smells, 
touch and femininity of a style 
that seems to embrace women, 
hug their very souls. 

For Donna Karan has an 
unusual relationship with her 
customers. Often the passions 
of fashion designers can be 
enthralling, courting a woman 
client with the promise of 
transformation into another 
being, teasing her that in her 
body resides the finest beauty. 
Then the affair turns sour 
when the wearer realises the 
designer is really in love with 
a different woman, a mythical 
Venus who barely exists except 
as a freak accident of nature. 

Karan is different- She’s a 
real woman, with a generous, 
womanly shape. An exuberant, 
warm, volatile New York Jew, 
withfew enemies, she designs 
fm-bodies as they realty are, cre- 
ating garments that glide over 
the bumps and hums. “She 
makes dothes you don't have to 
be a model to wear," says 
Vogue's lisa Armstrong. 

‘Tier great strength is that 
she is absolutely certain about 
her neuroses," says Use Craw- 
ford, editor oiEIle Decoration. 
“She has all the neuroses of a 
woman who looks in the mirror 
and thinks, ‘Yuk*. Her dothes 
are designed to flatter women 
with hips, which most women 
flunk they have, even if they 
don’t” They are “problem-solv- 
ing dothes” comprising essen- 
tials that can be worn in differ- 
ent combinations to suit every 
occasion- She wears only her 
own designs. And die is a sales- 
woman with a common tn ^irh 
that wouldn’t be out of place in 
an east London market As she 
rolled into town, opening 
across the road from Valentino, 
a few doors down from Ralph 
Lauren, Donna Karan was as 
good as saying to British 
women: “Hey, sisters. Forget 
these guys. Look at me. fm 
like you and I look and feel 
great. Let me do it for you.” 

Her store is like something 


by Jack O’Sullivan 



Bill Clinton and other real-shaped Americans have 
already Mien fin- Donna Karan’s simple, sensual dothes. 
Now the New 'York New Ager is coming to Britain 


transported from Madison 
Avenue, a palace devoted to 
cosseting women - and men - 
in a mean city. September rain 
may have lashed summer tans 
this week, thunder disturbed 
the calm in Tuscan villas, but 
Donna’s refuge for the rich is 
there to massage the spirit 
with finely-cut cashmere. 

The message of her immi- 
nent arrival had been borne by 
friends in the preceding weeks, 
Demi Moore and her husband. 
Brace Willis, have been wear- 
ing her dothes all aver the 
pages of the glossies since 
August, looking sexy, sensual 
and elegant, a hitle dishevelled, 
even slightly shaded out, as if 
they have just slipped out of a 
luxurious bed in which deejxng 
was a secondary consideration. 
You can sense the eroticism, the 
intimacy of a couple, who may 
be film stars, but who are also 
real people: Demi and Bruce 
are genome husband and wifi:. 
Demi’S looking tired and some- 
times vulnerable. She’s got a bit 
of a tummy. But the dothes still 
look fabulous. 


This is the type of intimate, 
emotional advertising Domra 
Karan is using to draw Britons 
into her world. She is aheacty the 
best girlfriend of many Amer- 
ican women, the designer who 
gave them “the body", an aD-ro- 
one undergarment with popper 
buttons on the crotch, the per- 
fect canvas for her simply-cut 
jackets and dresses, of soft pli- 
able m aterial s that melt around 
the in dividual. Her hosiery is a 
marvel of engineering, smooth- 
ing, supporting and sheering in 
all the right places. 

Her dothes speak to the 
aspiration of the modem, 
female professional who has 
matured sinoe the power-dress- 
ing Eighties and now needs a 
subtler, more under-stated 
expression of status. She does- 
n’t have to dress like a man. 
Nor does she have to be a sex- 
ual star, sparkling among the 
males in a short skirt. She 
needs to be comfortable.] _ 
dressed in dothes that 
look good in tiie office, and still 
pass muster at a dinner party. 

Most important, Karan's 


personal life strikesa chord with 
those scaling fresh pinnades in 
gender politics. Her father was 
a tailor and, although she grew 
up in a well-off Queens suburb, 
she is a self-made woman, who 
learned the an of salesmanship 
working in a shop at 14. Now, 
at 47, Donna Karen is mistress 
of a business empire that is val- 
ued at $275m, though founded 
barely more than a decade ago. 

She has had to juggle fam- 
ily and career. Married at 19, 
she had her first child at 25, 
days before her boss and men- 
tor Anne Klein (fled of cancer, 
leaving her as heir apparent to 
the fashion house. Karan 
nearly gave herself a nervous 
breakdown, bat produced a 
fresh collection in six weeks 
and then moved on to creating 
her own fashion house. 

Her first marriage did not 
survive her success: she is now 
married to Stephan Weiss, a 
sculptor who has been a key 
figure in the business and who 
recently recovered from lung 
cancer. He calms her, she says, 
keeps her exuberance down. A 


good Jewish mother, Karan 
remains plagued by guilt over 
not spending more time with 
her daughter. Gabby, who is 
now 22 and involved in the 
business. She speaks of herself 
as the dutiful mother of the 
company, and of her employ- 
ees as her children. Shell be 
playing Earth Mother again at 
a huge splash party next Thurs- 
day during London Fashion 
Week, aimed at raising dona- 
tions for cancer research. 


These days, Donna Karan 
has all the accoutrements of the 
successful New Yorker -anajj- 
white beach house in the 
Hamptons, a seven-room Man- 
hattan apartment, friendship 
• with Barbra Streisand. She’s a 
New Ager and has spoken, to 
the concern of the stock market, 
about her reincarnation and 
' seven past lives, including one 
as a painter for (he Medicis. 

But success has not appar- 
ently turned her into a shiny, 
brittle product Dse Crawford 
recalls a visit to her beach 
house. “ When we got there for 
the shoot I had remembered 
everything except some knick- 
ers. There 1 was in the middle 
of Long Island and nowhere to 
get knickers. She instantly rif- 
fled through her drawers and 
came out with a pair of hers, 
washed, but they had been used. 
1 thought crikey, this is the sort 
of thing an oid friend does.” 

Fashion history will almost 
certainty judge Donna Karan 
as the executive woman's 
champion, who gave the new 
woman dothes in which she 
could feel easy anywhere. But 
that would neglect her tri- 
umphant entry into men's 
wear. She is responsible for 
some of the best-selling men’s 
suits in America, all designed 
in simple style, with her hus- 
band Stephan in mind. There 
is, as with all Karan’s best 
work only one problem. Expect 
to pay £2,000 for her finest 
siits, for men or women, at the 
new 61ite store. The rest of us, 
at a pinch, are more likely to 
be able to afford the £500-600 
a suit at her more downmarket 
DKNY outlets. Or if that’s too 
much, there are always knee- 
highs for £6.50. 

Karan is reaching for fresh 
accolades. She is, like Ralph 
Lauren, demonstrating how 
open Britain and Europe is to 
mass fashion export from 
America. She brings New York 
to London in her advertising - 
yellow cabs, glamour, glitz, the 
harshness of a aiy perched on 
the eastern seaboard, prey to 
the wind and ice of winter, the 
overbearing humidity of sum- 
mer. For the past two years, 
DKNY, her in-your-face, hip 
store, located down the road 
from her new emporium, has 
been selling sports-wear, jeans, 
kids’ clothes and some of her 
cheaper collection lines. 

It has captured the British 
imagination. Furniture and a 
host of lucrative lifestyle spin- 
offs could come next The big 
test now is whether British 
women will follow their Amer- 
ican sisters and fall in love with 
Donna. Do we want to be 
Demi and Bruce? 



T oday in Llandudno, Plaid 
Cynini winds up its 
animal conference with 
an unresolved dilemma hang- 
ing over Welsh nationalism. 
For despite desperate, even 
heroic efforts, the party, 
founded in 1925 to protect the 
Welsh lang uage and culture, 
seems unable to breakout of its 
fortress in the rural north and 
west. • . 

Areas such as the blindingly 

beautiful Ueyn Peninsula and 
Snowdonia ' may embrace 
nationalism, but in the heavily 
populated south, the party’s 
appeal ranges from limited to 
almost non-existent. The nadir 
came on- 16 May 1991 at the 
Monmouth by-election when 
the Plaid candidate with tacit 
Green Party snppartjjafled 277 
. votes to Screaming Lord 
j Suicb’s. 314. 

* Since then, helped by the 
fact flat Conservative suppOTt 

in Wales was in freefafl, the 

natkmalists have made a recov- 

erv, of sorts. They outger- 
formed the Tories Jf to 1994 
- ' -elections fay 162,478 
to 138*323. And in fast 
r local government poll, 
12 new unitary authori- 
[v'ering the whole of- 
rere set-up, Plaid 
113 conncflloEs..: 




More than 
half of 
Wales 
wants 
devolution. 
But can 
Plaid 
Qymru 
draw the 
votes? 
By Tony 
Heath 


That’s the good news. The 
bad news for nationalists fa 
that in racing terms. Labour 
won both contests by a dis- 
tance, taking all five Euro seats 
with 530,749 votes and romp- 
ing home west of Offa’s Dyke 
wnh 731 countillois. 

Dependence on the lan- 
guage vote is made evident by 
the fact that Gwynedd, which 
indndes Snowdonia and the 
Ueyn, is the only local author- 
ity controlled by the national- 
ists. The comity has 45 Plaid 
councillors, more than a third 
of the all- Wales totaL Such 
facts undermine Plaid's claim to 
be “the party of Wties" a 
soubriquet fated to re mam a 
Celtic spin-doctor’s slogan, 
bearing in mind the loss of 20 
deposits at the fast general 
election. 

In 1992 Maid contested aS 38 
seats and returned four Mft. afl 
from constituencies on the 
fringe of a Wiles that is itself 
r ecko ned to be on the penph- 
eiy by arrogant metropolitan 

opinion. 

Dafydd Wigley, MP fw 
Caernarfon and party leader, 
re mains bullish about Plaid’s 
prospects in the poll that mat- 
ters most - the looming gen- 
eral election. **We have hopes 
of winning Carmarthen East 


and Dinefwr from Labour and 
Gwyd West from the Tories," 
he ventures. The Qwyd seat, 
the safest of the Tbries' dead- 
edty shaky half dozen in >%Ies, 
is held by Rod Richards, the 
right-winger who earlier this 
year resigned as Welsh Office 
under-secretary following alle- 
gations of an extra-marital 
affair. 

Tb the surprise of many, the 
blue rinses of the constituency 
- known as the Costa Geri- 
atrics on account of the large 
number of retired people - 
helped Mr Richards see off a 
move to deselect him. 

Plaid is defending a major- 
ity of 1,106 in Ynys Mon. 
Ceredigion promises a close 
fonr-way battle where the 
defending nationalist MP, 
Cynog Dafis, acknowledged to 
be Britain’s greenest MP, has 
lost the support of the Green 
Party following a spat over 
fax-fronting. 

The na tionalis ts insist that 
devolution is a trump card. All 
parties exce p t the Tbries axe 
CT npnittrf in some shape or 
form to shifting power from 
London to Cardiff! 

After a somersault. Labour, 
if elected, has settled for a ref- 
erendum before introducing 
legislation. 


Events are beginning to 
move. Earlier this week BBC 
Wales published the findings of 
an opinion poll signalling a sig- 
nificant shirt from the four-to- 
one rejection of devolution in 
1979. Now just over half (55 per 
cent) of the sample of 1,000 
questioned by Beaufort 
Research back the creation of 
an elected Welsh assembly. 
Some 28 per cent were against 
change, with 17 per cent unde- 
cided. Ron Davies, the Shadow 
Welsh Secretary, rejoices that 
83 per cent of those questioned 
backed' a referendum. 

The preferred option - an 
assembly with fewer powers 
than those proposed tty 
Labour for a Scottish parlia- 
ment - is not to Plaid's taste. 
Mr Wigley calls for a four- 
question referendum - the sta- 
tus quo. Labour’s plan, an 
assembly with law-making 
powers and full self-govern- 
ment within five years. 

“If all we get is a “yes” or 
“no" question then it’s a waste 
of time. When we see what’s on 
offer we-Tl can a special con- 
ference to decide our posi- 
tion," he says. 

But to many people, devolu- 
tion is not the most important 
issue. Confronting the blight of 
a low-wage economy, buttress- 


a stressed fanning industry 
ityears away from the pros- 
‘-r of the grain barons of 

Anglia and repairing a 

social fabric ripped apart by the 
demise of coal-mining and 
other heaty industries take cen- 
tre stage. 

Dr Denis Balsom, apolitical 
analyst at the University of 
Whies, puts it like this: “Devo- 
lution is important but I can't 
help pointing out that some of 
the emphasis cm it is to do with 
anti-government feeling. Nev- 
ertheless, coming from the 
four-to-one defeat of 1979 is an 
impressive turnaround.” 

This morning, AJea Sabnand, 
leader of the Scottish National 
Party, will address the Plaid 
Cymru conference. SNP sup- 
port spreads more widety than 
Plaid’s. Nationalism north of 
the bender has twice triumphed 
in by-elections at Govan, a con- 
stituency' as industrial as, say, 
the Pontypridd seat of Labours 
Kim Howells. At che 1989 by- 
election Howells’ Plaid oppo- 
nent polled less than halt the 
Labour vote. Once the SNP 

leader ats down today delegates 
are scheduled to debate prison 
reform. That may be an easier 
assignment than forming plans 
to break out of their own elec- 
toral confinement 
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E. J. H. Corner was the last of 
the titans (H. J. Lam, C. G. G. 
J. van Steenis, R. E. Holttum, 
P.W. Richards) who shaped 
tropical botany in the decades 
after the Second World War. In 
a long and colourful career he 
made significant contributions 
to the study and interpretation 
of higher fungi and flowering 
plants and drew attention to 
their wonders before televi- 
sion, when the world was a 
much bigger place than today. 

John Comer, son of a sur- 
geon, was educated at Rugby (of 
which he later became a gov- 
ernor) and at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where his 
talents in mycology caught the 
attention of F. T Brooks, then 
a university lecturer. A year af- 
ter graduation he went out in 
1929 as Assistant Director of the 
Singapore Botanic Garden, 
charged to investigate the di- 
versity and classification of 
tropica) fungi, then virtually 
unknown. These fruit briefly 
and profusely just twice a year. 

Between times he developed 
an interest in trees, equally di- 
verse in species. Dendrologists 
in that region work in unison 


Annabella 


One of the best-loved stars of 
French films of the 1930s, 
Annabella was also celebrated 
for her work in Hollywood in 
films like Suez (1938), with Ty- 
rone Power, whom she married. 

Born Suzanne Cborpentier 
on 14 July- Bastille Day -1909 
at La Vkrenne-Sainl-Hilaire, 
near Paris, she grew up with a 
fascination for the cinema. She 
was particularly passionate 
about LQftan Gish. **I always 
talked about movies. When 1 
was 12, 1 wrote Studio on the 
chicken-shed in the back garden 
and acted scenes from the 
movies I had seen. I was the di- 
rector, cameraman, everything. 
I used to sell my books to buy 
film magazines! 

“My father was the publish- 
er of a magazine. He spent all 
his time with writers and 
painters, and he was a keen pho- 
tographer. I remember two 
phrases horn that time that 
used to bother me: 'Come 
along,, darling, it’s time for your 
piano lesson' and ‘Come along, 
darling, Daddy wants to take 
some photos.' And one day. 
Daddy, who always had photos 
of his family in his pocket, went 
to a painter's house, and met the 
famous writer t'Serstevens, a 
close friend of director Abel 
Gance. Daddy showed his pho- 
tos, and t'Serstevens said, 'I 
know that Gance is looking for 
a girl . . .' So Daddy came back 
and said, "You know what? I've 
made a date for you.’ ” 

Gance was embarking on his 
monumental Napoleon, pro- 
duction of which began in 1925. 
when Suzanne was 15. Apart 
from Josephine, there were few 
parts for women, but Gance 
invented a little family which 
would follow Bonaparte 
throughout his career. The 
daughter, Violine, was to rep- 
resent those young women who 
worshipped Napoleon as their 
counterparts later worshipped 
Vhlenrino. The part had been 
assigned to the English actress 
Mabel Foulton, and Suzanne 
was sent to Corsica to piay one 
of Bonaparte's sisters. When he 
saw how beautifully she pho- 
tographed, Gance dropped Ma- 
bel POulton and gave the role 
to Suzanne. As an admirer of 
D.W. Griffith, he regarded 


Suzanne as his Lillian Gish. He 
renamed her Annabella, after 
a poem. -Annabel Lee", by 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Gance expanded the part 
until her screen time rivalled 
drat of Josephine (Gina Man- 
es). But when, after months of 
work, Annabella attended the 
Paris Opera for the premiere, 
she had the experience all ac- 
tresses dread; virtually all her 
scenes had been cut Gance ex- 
plained that this was a special- 
ly shortened version; her scenes 
would reappear in the full- 
length version. But Annabella 
never went near the film again 
until she attended the restora- 
tion in 1983 at the Barbican, 
when she saw herself as Violine 
for the first time. (Ironically, 
when the restoration was pre- 
sented in America, by Francis 
Ford Coppola, it was reduced 
from five to four hours - and al) 
Arabella's scenes were cut 
once again.) 

After the presentation at the 
Barbican, and an interview with 
David Shipman. Annabella 
wanted to see something of 
London, and we strolled around 
the West End. Her energy was 
extraordinary, as was her en- 
thusiasm and humour, it was 
impossible to believe she was 73. 

"I loved filming,'" she said, 
-not to become a star but to 
continue playing like when I was 
little. You know when you see 
children with an old box - for 
them it s a carriage. So, for me, 
to be in a film of Gance - 1 was 
that character. I was no longer 
me. So it was funny, on grow- 
ing up. 1 continued to play as 
when I was little. It wasn't se- 
rious work. Heartfelt, yet, I 
had to give my all " 

Her father managed her ear- 
ly career, when sound arrived 
he had the good fortune to se- 
cure her a role in Rene Clair’s 
Le Million (1931). 

“Rene Clair was a strange 
character. For months he would 
stay at borne working oa (he sce- 
nario. His wife said, ‘He won't 
answer the telephone. He won't 
even speak to me.' But when 
Rene had written the word FIN 
at the end of a scenario, for him 
the work was over and the fun 
started." 

Practical jokes staged by 



Comen prolific and original 

Photograph: Godfrey Argent 

with aboriginal Lree climbers, 
not available in Singapore, so 
Corner for a few years used 
coconut-collecting monkeys in- 
stead. These were fidde and less 
productive and he had to give 
up when one bit him badly, but 
a legend had been born which 
earned him many a dinner in 
later years. 

He made detailed studies in 
the swamp forests of Johor and 
a few forays further north, re- 
stricted because of the 1930s de- 
pression. This work culminated 


Clair included a call from Berlin 
asking for Annabella. Clair said 
she was not free. A represen- 
tative from Berlin arrived at the 
studio. Annabella despatched 
an assistant to report on what 
he was like. He was hideous - 
pock-marked, bearded, enor- 
mous. Clair encouraged her to 
leave the studio by a window to 
avoid him. “It was an extra he 
had made up like that All the 
studio was in on it One day, I 
thought Td get back at him. Be- 
tween scenes, Clair would play 
with ayo-vo. He would even de- 
lay us with this yo-yo, doing the 
same annoying tricks. V/e hid a 
camera and we filmed Rene 
Clair at the back of a set. We 
said. Tonight well look al the 
rushes and we'll show this - 
what a laugh.’ As soon as we 
went into the projection room, 
there arrived an important pro- 
ducer. We looked at each oth- 
er Tt can’t be cuL What are we 
going to do? My God, he's go- 
ing to be angry.’ But no. to show 
you Rene's personality, he got 
up and said, ‘You wiQ have no- 
ticed, my friends, that I did it 
with my left hand?’ ” 

Her favourite director, how- 
ever, was the Hungarian Paul 
Fejos, for whom she made 
Mtzrie, legende kongroise (1931) 
in Budapest. “I adored him. He 
was sincerity personified. I 
mean. If the scene required me 
to have tears in ray eyes, he’d 
be behind the camera, with 
tears in his eyes as well. I 
thought Marie was a beautiful 
picture, the way Fejos told the 
old legend.” For Viedle d'armes , 
Annabella won the best actress 
award at Venice in 1934 - the 
European equivalent of an Os- 
car. Thanks to such triumphs, 
she was soon in demand by Eu- 
rope's top leading men. She 
married one of them- Jean Mu- 
rat. She admired Louis Jouvet, 
but felt he didn't enjoy working 
in films . He was accustomed to 
directing on the stage, and it was 
hard for him to accept orders. 
Jean Gabin she adored, and die 
had nothing but praise for Hen- 
ry Fonda, with whom she played 
in Wn&ofthe Morning in 1937. 
Tbe first Technicolor feature to 
be made this ride of the At- 
lantic, it was shot on location in 
England and in Ireland. Anna . 


bella was particularly fond of it 
because she had what amount- 
ed to three parts: Maria, a gip- 
sy who escapes from the warm 
Spain - she played her both as 
a gir l and in disguise as a boy— 
and Maria's grandmother. 

Also in England, she made 
Dinner at the Ritz (1937) with 
David Niven and Under the 
Red Robe (1937) with Conrad 
Veidt She returned to France 
to star in Marcel Carat’s clas- 
sic H6 tel du Nord (1938). Un- 
der contract to Pax, she went to 
Hollywood. Annabella had 
dreamed of Hollywood since 
childhood. She feU in love with 
the place. And she fell in love 
with Tyrone Power. She di- 
vorced Jean Murat in 1938 and 
married Power in 1939. Ac- 
cording to her, the head of the 
studio, Darryl F. Zanuck, was so 
incensed by the marriage that 
he put her on a blacklist 

Zanuck was further angered 
by her refusal to return to 
Britain to majra three films she 
owed 20th Century-Fas British. 
“He thought I was a crazy 
woman who despised success, 
money, pictures. The last straw 
was when I did a play with Ty- 
rone.’’ The play, IMiom, was in- 
tended to be a quiet little affair 
in Westport, where not too 
much notice would be taken of 
them. But Elsa Maxwell gave a 
huge party, the notices were ex- 
cellent and the couple were 
hailed as the next sensation for 
Broadway. Not a prospect that 
pleased Mr Zanuck. She did one 
more film for Fox. 13 Rue 
Madeleine (1943), with James 
Cagney, but only because the 
director, Henry Hathaway, 
insisted on having her. 

Her proudest memory as an 
actress occurred on Broadway 
in 1944, during her stage career. 
“It was a very successful play, 
Jacobovsky and the Colonel, 
and in the middle of a big 
scene, the safety curtain 
dropped. I said to myself, 'My 
God, there's a firer I went 
backstage. Tans has been lib- 
erated Yes, it’s just been on the 
radio. We’ll take the curtain up 
- go and tell the audience.’ 1 
thought of my parents, my fam- 
ily, my friends, France, I went 
back on the stage all by myself 
and I said to them, ‘Pans is 



AnnabeBa as Vtoftne In Abet Gance’s Napofeon, 1927 
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free.’ And yon know the whole 
audience stood and sang La 
Marseillaise. It was thrilling ." 

Now an American citizen, 
Annabella toured North Africa 
and Italy, entertaining the 
troops with plays like BUdie Spir- 
it. The separation did her mar- 
riage no good Power, wbo had 
been in the marines, returned 
to Hollywood, where his name 
was linked with other stars. 
Annabella wrote to him “It is 
like seeing a beautiful black 
swan surrounded by geese." 

They separated and Anna- 
bella returned to Europe. She 
had lost her young brother, 
killed while trying to escape the 


Nazis, her father had died just 
after the war and the family’s 
two houses had been ransacked 
by the Germans. She worked in 
Spain and she worked in 
France. She made Dernier 
amour, an experience she hat- 
ed After a final film in Spain, 
she decided to end her career. 
“I finally had freedom. 1 hadn’t 
had any since I was a ladl'd al- 
ways been famous. And one day 
I walked out and no one stared 
at me. I loved it." 

Annabella remained loyal to 
Tyrone Power. They may have 
divorced in 1948. but she re- 
tained his name for the rest of 
her life. His portrait held pride 


of place in her home and they 
remained friends. “I was with 
him four days before he died," 
she told David Shipman, "mak- 
ing Solomon and Sheba, and he 
sard, ‘You know, the worst mis- 
take I ever made was lettingyoa 
go.’ Wfcsn’t that nice?" 

- Kevin Brovmlow 

Suzanne Georgette Guupentier 
( Annabella ). actress : bom La 
\brenne-Saini-HUhdre, France 
14 July 1909; married 1932 Jean 
Mural (one daughter ; marriage I 
dissolved 1938), 1939 Tyrone \ 
Power (marriage dissolved 1948); | 
died NadOy-sur-Sdne, France 18 \ 
September 1996. 


Professor E. J. H. Comer 


in Wayside Jives of Malaya, a fa- 
mous, ground-breaking book in- 
terpreting trees to the layman 
and still today (in its third edi- 
tion, 1988) as fresh and relevant 
as in 1940. 

Corner and a few others 
spent most of the Japanese oc- 
cupation under house arrest, but 
were allowed to curate the 
herbarium and garden and to 
continue their research. Sever- 
al scientists in the Dutch East 
Indies fared likewise. Corner 
sailed very dose to the Japan- 
ese wind and, unlike the others, 
left the Colonial Service in 
1946. He then spent two years 
for Unesco at Manaus in the 
Brazilian Amazon to set up a re- 
search institute. The venture 
failed but triggered Brazil to 
create its own institute, thriving 
today. 

Corner was then recruited to 
Cambridge, where Brooks had 
become professor. Comer spent 
the rest of his career as lectur- 
er, as reader (1959) and final- 
ly with a personal chair (1966) 
in tropical botanv. He took on 
the mantle of H. Gilbert Carter, 
to interpret the plant world to 
students, using the very rich 


University Botanic Garden, li- 
braries and herbarium. He was 
a spellbinding lecturer and ran 
a memorable practical course in 
the garden. All botany students 
of whatever specialisation came 
to hear him. He made a lifelong 
impact and attracted to tropi- 
cal botany some of todays lead- 
ing proponents. His lectures 
showed originality, insight and 
i co nod asm, as did his writings. 

Soon after arrival he pub- 
lished The Durian Theory 
(1949), the culmination of his 
researches into tropical trees. In 
this he brought together a se- 
ries of their striking characters, 
including the big, smelly, spiny, 
eponymous fruit, and declared 
he had identified the ancestral 
flowering plant The theory de- 
pended on his powers of 
rhetoric, and is not widely ac- 
cepted. It achieved the very im- 
portant purpose of drawing 
attention to the funniness of 
tropical plants and got people 
to “think big" (subject of an- 
other important paper of 1955). 

Later books followed on The 
Life of Plants (1964) and The 
Natural History of Palms (1966), 
the former frill of his original- 


ity but with dated aspects, the 
latter a fine broad-brush treat- 
ment flawed by many small 
errors. In retirement came the 
highly original Seeds of 
Dicotyledons (1976). 

Comer led three Royal 
Sodety tropical expeditions, 
masterminded a fourth but 
failed to launch a fifth. His ma- 
jor taxonomic work of those 
years was the classification of 
Asian figs, but he fell out with 
his editor and this huge mono* 
graph of over 500 species has 
never been published. 

John Corner could be charm- 
ing, but could also be an iras- 
cible subordinate, colleague 
and mentor. There was his suc- 
cessful campaign, droll in ret- 
rospect, to prevent the erection 
of a grand entrance to the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden be- 
cause it was to have incorpo- 
rated a public convenience; a 
kind of fenland Clochemerie. 
There was also his scintillating 
appearance as expert witness in 
a court case on the issue of 
whether packet soup could be 
labelled mushroom (rather than 
toadstool) if it contained a pore 
rather than a gill fungus. 


A steady trickle of students 
worked under him but he nev- 
er built a research group. De- 
spite his high status, the respect 
he commanded and his elo- 
quence on the vital importance 
of tropical botany, the subject 
ceased instantly in Cambridge 
on his retirement, the rich 
resources no longer used. 

At times he seemed to feel 
professionally threatened. For 
example, another retirement 
book. Freshwater Swamp Forests 
(1978), on the swamp forests of 
Johor, studiously ignored ad- 
vances in tree science since his 
own researches in the 1930s. 

For flowering plants he had 
left less in writing than his fel- 
low titans so cs less likely to have 
a lasting impact onoe the mem- 
ory of his characteristic lectures 
has gone. However, throughout 
bis professional life and espe- 
cially in the 23 years after re- 
tirement right up to his death, 
he was also a prolific and high- 
ly original mycologist. He rev- 
olutionised the classification of 
the higher fungi and has left a 
more permanent imprint on 
this science, with several major 
books to his name (from A 


Monograph of Clavaria, 1950, to 
the seven-volume Adopofypo- 
raceae, 1983-91) and big col- 
lections of tropical fungi still 
being worked on. 

Corners eminence as an 
original thinker was widely 
recognised by learned societies 
at borne and abroad. Among 
many other awards he received 
the first Japanese Internation- ; 
al Prize for Biology (1985) and, 1 
earlier this year, he jointly won 
the first de Bary Medal of 
the International Mycological 
Association. 

T. C. Whitmore 

Edrcd John Henry Comer, 
botanist bom 12 January 1906; 
Assistant Director, Gardens De- 
partment, Straits Settlement 
1929-45; Principal Field Scien- 
ce Officer, Latin America, Un- 
esco 1947-48; Lecturer in Botany, 
Cambridge University 1949-59. 
ReaderinPlant Taxonomy 1959- 
65, Professor of Tropical Botanv 
1966-73 (Emeritus); FRS 1955; 
Fellow, Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge 1959-73; CBE 1972; 
married twice { one son, two 
daughters); died Cam! nidge 14 
September 1996. 


Plantagenet 

Somerset 

Fry 

plantagenet Somerset Fry pub- 
lishednis first book. Mysteries 
of History (1957), as an under- 
graduate and more than 

books in all: his last two books, 

on castles, await publication. 
Hie range of his interest, 
demonstrated in the subject 
of the books he wrote, 
was extraordinary. _ 

Although his main love was 
history, he was also an expert in 
antiques and several of his 
books became standard school 
t prts, including a Children’s 


accessible, dear and popular 
with young readers. Perhaps ms 
greatest contribution has been 
to fttfiise an interest in history 
and an explanation of why it is 
important for schoolchildren. 

Peter George Robin Planta- 
genet Somerset Fry was a 
colourful character appropriate 
for his many names. The son of 
a naval officer who invented the 
hydraulic catapult, he was ed- 
ucated at 1 fjwrcipg College at the 
end of the Second World Wax 
and then started as a medical 
student at St Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal Medical School in London. 

Deciding Medicine was not his .j/ . 
vocation he then studied Law at r-' 

St Catherine’s College, Oxford, 
and subsequently became in- 
terested in history and writing. 

He became Secretary of the 
Oxford Union and a review ed- 
, itor of CherweU. He twice won 
prizes on the Hughie Green 
quiz show Double Your Money 
and became a character at Ox- 
ford. Bearded, with a cape and 
gold-knobbed cane, he was the 
most famous undergraduate. 

On leaving Oxford he joined . 
the staff of the Evening News 
wri tiqg controversial answers to 
historical questions. He was a 
popular figure on television 
historical programmes and was 
an authority on Julius Caesar, 
commemorating his death each 
year in the Tunes. 

Despite his prolific output, 

Somerset Fry never became 
rich from his writings and he was 
very generous with his advice, 
recently helping Norma Major 
with the historical aspects of her 
book oa Chequers. He was an 
active supporter of good caus- 
es, including the Charities Aid 
Foundation and the Campaign 
for Freedom of Information, 
and as a founder member of the 
liberal Democrats he was 
deeply disappointed with their 
subsequent histoiy. 

Peter Somerset Fry had a full 
and colourful life with many suc- 
cesses and disappointments, 
but intermittently be suffered 
from deep depression and even- 
tually derided to end his life, ex- 
plaining his intention to the 
Coroner in a letter. He is sur- 
vived by his fourth wife, Fiona, 
who is also an author - the 
two collaborated on History of 
Scotland (1982) and History of 
Ireland (1988). 

His second wife. Daphne, 
died of kidney disease in her 
twenties and he established a 
fund for research into the treat- 
ment and prevention of kidney 
disease. 

Roy Caine 

Peter George Robin Plantagenet 
Somerset Fry, writer bom 3 Jan- 
uary 1931; married 1952 Audrey 
Russell (marriage dissolved 
1957). 1958 Daphne Yorke (died 
1961), 1961 Leri Butler ( nee 
Llywelyn-Jones; marriage dis- 
solved 1973), 1974 Fiona Whit- 
combe; died Wattisfield, Suffolk 
10 September 1996. £.■ - 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

ENGEL: On 1 Q September, to Fiona 
(nee Cooper) and David, a daughter. 
Iona Louise. 

DEATHS 

HOPKINS: Sunniva I [a tlva). on 17 
September 1996, peacefully in hos- 
pital, deeply mourned by Mr sister. 
Enter, and a wide circle of friends, in 
her case, a particularly wide circle of 
friends because of her remarkable gift 


12 noon an Tuesday I October 19%, 
followed by cremation at Barham 
Crematorium. Kent. Flowers to CW. 

S is A Son Ltd. 70 Military Road. 
Ecrbmy, Kent. 01227 46350S. 

Announcements (br Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS Ottrths, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Mano- 
rial services. In Memorials) should be 
sent in writing to the Gazette Editor, 
The Independent, I Canada Square. Ca- 
nary Wharf, London Eld 5DL, ide- 
pboned to 0171-29.3 20U (24-boor 
answering machine 0171-293 20121 or 
fined m 0171-293 2010, and am Changed 
at £630 a line (VAT extra). OTHER 
Gazette announcements most be sub- 
mitted in writing (or fioed), and ate 
charged at £10 a tine, VAT extra. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tb* Dofcr rf Ecu, DM wo. 0* Lw»*» nalfcr- 
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Cunt ol Horae (Surds, tOom- 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

MrN. Popie 
and Miss A. Gunn 
The engagement is announced 
between Nicholas Pbpte, son of Mr 
and Mis Barrie feple. of Dunsfuld. 
Surrey, and Alison, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs John Gunn, of Edwaides 
Square. London WS. 

Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr Ian Albeiy, impresario, 
00; Lord Barnard, landowner, and 
former Lotd-Lieutenant of Durham, 
73: Mr Leonard Cohen, singer and 
poet, til Miss Shirley Conran, nov- 
elist, 64: Mr William Dacombe. 
chairman. Brown Shipley Holdings, 
62; Miss Mary Fe tiers ! on -Dili e. 
former organiser of (he Cozens’ Ad- 
vice Bureaux, 78; General Sir John 
Gibbon, former ADC to the Queen, 
79; Mr Larry Hagmah, actor, 65; JYo 
lessor James Ham, former President, 
University of Toronto. 76; Mr John 
Hoddinott, Chief Constable. Hamp- 
shire. 52; Sir Colin Imray, former 
High Commissioner to Bangladesh, 
63: Mr Stephen King, novelist. 48; Sir 
Hugh Lloyd- Jones, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Oxford University, 
74; Sir Ian MacGregor, former chair- 
man of the National Coal Board, 84; 
Sir Rricr Matthews, former chairman 
of Vickers, 74: Mr Bill Murray, 
actor, 46; Miss Jean Robert son. 
former Matron fo Chief, QARNNS, 
6S; Sir John South, former deputy 
Gommisskniec, Metropolitan Police, 
58; Sir Brian Unwin, president. 
European Investment Bank. 61; 
Professor Bernard Williams, philoso- 
pher, 67; Mr Jimmy Young, radio 
presenter, 73. 

TOMORROW: Dr Dannie Abse. 
phvsician. surgeon and poeL 73; Mir 
John Caird. theatre director, 48; Sir 
George Cartiand, former Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Tasmania, 


84; Miss Maria Charles, actress, 67; 
Dr David Drewty, Director, Science 
and Technology, Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council, 49; Dr Liam 
Rs MP, 55; Mr William FrantJyn. ac- 
tor, 70: Miss Gina Fratim. fashion de- 
signer, 65; Mr Colin Graham, Artistic 
Director, Aldeburgh Festival, 65; 
Sir James Henry, former chairman, 
Foreign Compensation Commissi cm, 
85; Professor Sir Frederick Holliday, 
chairman. Northumbrian Witter pic, 
61; Miss Joan Jett, rock singer, 38; 
Mr Graham Jones, Headmaster of 
Repton, 52; Mss Deborah Lavin, Co- 
Director. Howlands Institute for the 
Study of Change, Durham Univer- 
sity, 57; Mr Mark Lovedav, senior 
partner, Cazenove & Co, 53; Pro- 
fessor Norbert Lynton. art historian, 
69; Sir Charles Mander. Lloyd's 
underwriter, 75; Sir Nigel Mobbs. 
Lord-Lieutenant deagnate of Buck- 
inghamshire, 59; Lard Moran, former 
High Commissioner in Canada, 72; 
Miss Catherine Osenberg, actress. 35; 
Cap! Mark Ptriffips, horseman. 48; Mr 
George Richardson, chairman and 
managin g director, James Richard- 
son & Sons Ltd. Winnipeg, 72; Lord 
Soyc and Sole, banker. 76; Mr Alan 
Wateiwonh, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Merseyside, 65; Mrs Fay Wfekfon, an- 
ther, 65: Sir John Wfckerson, framer 
President of the Law Society, 59; 
Lord Younger of Prestwick, former 
government minister. 65. 

Anniversaries 

TODAYS Births: Herbert George 
Wells, novelist, 1866; Gustav Holst 
(Gustavus Theodore von Holst), 
composer, 1874. Deaths: VngflfPub- 
bus Veigilhis Maro). Roman poet. 19 
BC; Sir Walter Scott, novelist. 1S32: 
Arthur Schopenhauer, philosopher, 
I860. On this day: Stonehenge was 
sold by auction for £6^00. 1915; the 
Federal Republic of Germany (West 
Germany) was inaugurated, 1949. 
Todays cbe Hast Day of St Matthew 
the Apostle, and St Maura ofTiriyes. 


TOMORROW: Births: Anne of 
Gcves, fourth wife of King Henjy 
Vm, 1515; Michael Faraday, physi- 
cist and chemist, 1791. Deaths: 
Thomas Doggett. actor and donor 
of the Thames watermen’s coat 
and badge, 1721; Alain-Fournier 
(Henri-AIban Fournier), writer, 
killed in action on the Marne 1914. 
On this day: Prance was declared to 
be a Republic, 1792; Abraham Lin- 
coln issued (he Emancipation Ptoda- 
tnalion. ordering the freeing of 
slaves, 1862. Tomorrow is the feast 
Day of St Emmeramus, St felix III 
frV), pope, St Lauto or Lo, Si Mau- 
rice of Agaunuxn, St Salaberga. Si 
Thomas of Villanueva and the 
Theban Legion. 

Lectures 

TODAY 

National GhDoy: Julia Tozer, “ Body 
Language (iii): Delarocbe, The Ex- 
ecution of Lad}' Jane Gny~, 12pm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Avril 
Hart, “The Art of Savile Row Tai- 
loring: the firm of Henry Poole 
1806-1996”, 130pm. 

Thte Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Making the Most of Minimalism", 
lpm. 

British Museum: George Hart. “An- 
dem Egyptian Temples: Kamak and 
Luxor”, 1.15pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Karin 
Frtnald, “The Queen, the Prince and 
the Artists: Victoria, Albert and 
their patronage", 3pm. 

Camden Arts Goitre, London NW3: 

James Willing and Andrew Cross da- 

cuss Wetting’s photographs. 3pm 
(tickets required). ' 

TOMORROW 

Tate Gallery: Laurence Bradbury. 
“The Changing Face of Beauty (iv): 
19th century”, 230pm. 

National Portrait GaOeiy: Judith 
Prendergast, "RJ)j the life and 
Qhns of Robert Donat”, 3pm. 


A new chance to make amends in life 


Can the forgiving of sins be packaged as 
the leading item of the religious enter- 
prise? During the Ten Days of Rinitence 
in the Synagogue culminating in the Day 
of Atonement, Yom Kippur, this concept 
seems to be the heart of Judaism. Syna- 
gogues are filled with worshippers who 
contemplate their sins and pray to be for- 
given. But laic in the afternoon of that 25- 
hour fast, the attention of the worshippers 
begins to flag. The congregation is 
tired out, and it is up to the rabbi to re- 
awaken its interesL 

“There was a ship, quoth he,” and the 
congregation sits up and takes notice. The 
Ancient Mariner could stop any wedding 
guest dead in his tracks with that open- 
ing. And the rabbi has the advantage of 


telling the original tale, “Jonah and the 
Whale", as the assigned prophetic read- 
ing of the liturgy. lb this day, a sailor killing 
the albatross or suspected of bringing ill 
luck lo the ship is called a Jonah. In the 
biblical story, Jonah flees from God; this 
causes the storm which abates once he is 
thrown overboard. A big fish swallows turn 
- and the stoiy as welL To this day, fun- 
damentalists will try to prove that wholes 
frequented the Mediterranean; but that 
realty wasn't the point of the narration. 
A fish story may also keep the congrega- 
tion awake, but the story of Jonah is read 
on Yom Kippur to show that repentance 
really works. 

Jonah is the Savonarola of his day. He 
visits Nineveh, that evil city, and informs 
it that it will be destroyed in three days. 
Then he dimbs a hill for a bird's eye view. 
But the people repent the city is not de- 
stroyed. The prophet is mortified. What 
is the sense of proclaiming “Repent! The 
end is nigh!" when the end does not come? 


fciith^n 


reason 


Monday is Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish Day of Atonement. 
Rabbi Albert Friedlander, of the 
Westminster Synagogue, argues 
that as Jonah and the Whale 
prove, repentance really works. 

Hard-line prophets are more concerned 
with punishment and destruction than with 
a last-minute reprieve from on high. Yet 
a careful reading of the Bible shows a fine 
balance between condemnation and con- 
solation in the prophetic texts. A righteous 
remnant will always remain, and apoca- 
lypse is beyond the horizon, preached only 
by the very few. 

No one can deny the “sin couching at 
the door" of our society: Nineveh can he 
vftted in any continent at any time, and 
child abuse, slavery, and the cold ex- 
ploitation of human beings is the order of 
the day. The liturgy of Yom Kippur de- 
mands an alphabetic confession of sins, 
reminding worshippers of communal re- 
sponsibilities: in any city, whether it is Lon- 
don or Bangkok, human beings die of 
hunger, neglect, and lack of shelter on any 
day. And wc are guilty. But the prayer 
book is devoid of threats promising hell- 
fire and brimstone, eternal punishment lor 
the sinner. The albatross is not hung 
around the neck of the sinner who is ex- 
cluded from converse with the righteous 


Everyone is responsible; but it is not the 
function of the rabbi to send all wor- 
shippers on a terminal guilt trip. The call 
of the pulpit is for righteous action, for 
caring and for compassion. 

During this period, the rabbi combines 
the function of prophet, priest and pas- 
tor. Few of us can cany that heavy bur- 
den. We still mourn the untimely death 
of Rabbi Hugo Gryn, whose prophetic 

style was that of Jeremiah but never of Jon- 
ah. He never condemned, even when he 
Rras fierce in his battle against injustice. 
He reached out with love to everyone he 
encountered, and did not set himself up 
as judge and jury when he wandered 
through the moral mazes of our time. 
Where Jonah wanted lo see blood, Hugo 
was ready to rive it - and every aspectof 
ms being - to those who needed help. On 
the Day of Atonement his favourite text 
camefrom the liturgy; “Prayer, penitence, 
and cbantable actions avert the evil decree." 

. "“8? , ha ^ survived Auschwitz, but still 
believed in the basic goodness of humanity. 
He at» enjoyed laughter as a healingbahi 
and often preached on the Book of Jon- 

ws ass 

is much cattle As Hugo saw it, that last 
line also involved ail household pets: dogs, 

be- 

. 11 rc tumwl Yom Kippur to the £am- 
dy who have to hye with the reality of sins j 
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Booming economy sends consumer confidence soaring 


WANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


Consumer confidence has 
jumped tins month to its high- 
est level since the summer of 
1988, in the economy's latest 
echo of the Lawson boom- 
The improvement in opti- 
mism follows figures e artier 
this week showing that the in- 
crease in the volume of sales on 
the high street this summer 
was the biggest since the late 


1980s and that mortgage lend- 
ing increased again last month. 

The evidence that consumers 
are feeling good is now over- 
whelming. This will come as a 
great relief to the Government, 
which has been counting on an 
improvement in the state of the 
economy ahead of the general 
election. 

However, the signs of a good, 
old-fashioned consumer boom 
are likely to prevent Kenneth 
Clarke. Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, from delivering a final 
reduction in interest rates 
ahead of the election. Indeed, 
many City analysts -along with 
the Bank of England — think the 
cost of borrowing might have to 
rise during the next few months 
to choke off inflationary pres- 
sure. Although headline infla- 
tion is likely to fail towards the 
Government's 2-5 per cent tar- 
get for some months, the pick- 
up in demand will drive it up in 
the longer term. 


Eddie George. Governor of 
the Bank of England, is likely 
to repeat his earlier advice, 
that he would prefer interest 
rates to be at 6 per cent rather 
than the current level of 5.75 per 
cent, when he meets the Chan- 
cellor at their regular meeting 
on Monday, 

The financial futures market 
is betting that base rales will rise 
by a quarter-point before the 
end of this year. 

According to yesterday’s con- 


fidence survey, carried out each 
month for the EU Commission 
by GfK, the improvement in op- 
timism was due mainly to 
greater confidence about gen- 
eral economic prospects. The 
number of respondents saying 
the UK's economic situation 
had got worse during the past 
12 months or was likely to get 
worse during the next 12 


dined substantially between 
ptember. 


August and Septemt 
There were also modest im- 


provements in people's opti- 
mism about their household 
finances, past and future. The 
overall confidence index rose 
from a balance of minus 3 per 
cent of optimists over pes- 
simists in. August to minus 1 per 
cent in September. For men, 
normally more optimistic, the 
index climbed firm zero to 
phis 2 percent The consumer 
confidence index has only ever 
teen positive for two or three 
months. With the exception of 


the boom years of 1987-88. 
John O’Sullivan, an economist 
at NatWest markets, said: “To- 
day’s survey confirms the 
strength of consumer senti- 
ment and shows that households 

are now feeling the benefit of 
economic recovery. " 

The Government must now 
'be hoping that the link be- 
tween consumer confidence 
and the Conservatives' opinion 
poQ showing can be restored. It 
broke down four years ago; 


when the pound dropped out of 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism. 

There was. anecdotal J 
dence yesterday that the con- 
sumer upswing has continued 
into this month. 

The blest weekly sales figures 

from the John Lewis depart- 
ment store and supermarket 
group showed that sales in the 
seven weeks to 14 September 
were nearly 27 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. 


Lloyds TSB set to 
spin off chunk of 
£1.5bn Abbey Life 


The irresistible rise of the Black Horse 
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JILLTREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 


Lloyds TSB Group yesterday 
announced a long-awaited 
£15bn deal to buy the remain- 
der of Lloyds Abbey Life, its in- 
surance arm. But City sources 
suggested Lloyds is poised to 
spin off a large part of the com- 
pany in an £800m trade sale. 

There was speculation that 
Prudential is the most likely bid- 
der fora demerged Abbey Life, 
the business Lloyds bought in 
1988 to combine with its own in- 
surance operations. 

Uoyds TSB has been faced 
with the persistent problem of 
bow to unify the different in- 
surance businesses it owns 
through Lloyds Abbey Life and 
TSB. ever since the merger be- 
tween the two banks at the end 
of last year. TSB was already a 
big player in the life assurance 
industry and City sources said 
selling Abbey Life would help 
the bank resolve the dile mma. 

Lloyds TSB released few de- 
tails about the deal reached yes- 
terday, but said it would make 
further information available 
next week. 

The deal valued each Lloyds 
Abbey life share at 635p, ex- 
cluding any tax credit. Uoyds. 
Abbey Life shareholders wfll re- 


ceive six Lloyds TSB shares for 
n Uo 


every seven Uoyds Abbey Life 
shares plus 300p cash for every 
Lloyds Abbey Life share. 
Uoyds Abbey life is con- 


tributing 50p of the 300p 
through a special dividend. 

Selling Abbey Life would 
leave Lloyds TSB with the parts 
of the venture it put into Uoyds 
Abbey Life when it was formed 
in 1988. That would leave 
Uoyds TSB with Black Horse 
Financial Services and other 
businesses in insurance, estate 
agency, personal finance and 
unit trusts. 

The bank would then be able 
to deal with its main priority 
which is to capitalise on TSB 
Life, a well-known brand name 
in Scotland, and Black Horse 
Financial Services. 

One source insisted Pruden- 
tial was the obvious partner for 
the remaining Abbey Life busi- 
ness, which primarily sells pen- 
sions and life insurance. 

Prudential, sitting on a 
£1.75bn cash pile and known to 
be on the hunt for acquisi- 
tions, is regularly among the 
market's favourites candi tales to 
launch takeovers. 

Uoyds TSB was rushed into 
making yesterday's announce- 
ment after heightened specu- 
lation about the fate of Uoyds 
Abbey Life on Thursday sent 
the insurer’s share price 115 p 
higher to 592p. 

, Yesterday Lloyds Abbey 
Life’s share price hit a new high 
before falling back to 621p, up 
29p. Uoyds TSB share price 
slipped 125p to 3785p. 

-The share price is off be- 
cause they [Uoyds TSB] appear 


to have paid a full price,” one 
banking analyst said. 

Robert Law, banking analyst 
at Lehman Brothers, said the 
deal was positive, and would be 
earnings enhanring to Uoyds 
TSB. Hugh Pye, at BZW said: 
-It clears up an untidy situation 
by integrating the businesses 
and cutting out a lot of costs.” 

Uoyds TSB also ended 
months of speculation about its 
future management structure 
yesterday by announcing Sir 
Brian Pitman. Us chief executive, 
would become chairman in 
February next year when Sir 
Robin Ibbs retires. 

Sir Brian, 65 in December, 
joined Uoyds in 1952, taking 
over as chief executive in 1983. 

Peter EUwood, 53, his suc- 
cessor as chief executive, played 
a key role in the merger be- 
tween Uoyds and TSB. He was 
group chief executive of TSB 
and streamlined the troubled 
bank, taking its profits to record 
heights and also boosting the 
quality of its earnings. 

“The EUwood/Pitman duo is 
a pretty impressive one for the 
future.” said Mr Pye. 

Mr EUwood is expected to 
work well with Sir Brian, who 
is reluctant to release his grip 
on the bank to which he devoted 
much of his working life. One 
source reckoned Mr EUwood 
was under no illusions. “It 
wouldn’t work if he [EUwood] 


Matter • 


thought he was really going to 
show,” he said. 


be running the show,' 



Maxwells 

maybe 

quizzed 

by DTI 


JOHN WILLCOCK 


Ian MaxweU has been asked to 
an interview next week with th^a. 
Department of Trade and In—- * 
dustry inspectors investigating 
the flotation of Minor Group 
five years ago. It is understood 

that his brother, Kevin MaxweU, 


The bank that wants to be just like Coca-Cola 


Ask Sir Brian Pitman which 
well-known companies he 
would like Lloyds TSB to em- 
ulate and the first name that 
springs to the lips of the group's 
new chairman is the Coca-Cola 
company, just about as far from 
banking as it is passible to get. 

Sir Brian is a great a dmir er 
of Coca-Cola's performance in 
creating value for shareholders, 
building a lop-flight cadre of 


Lloyds TSB’s new chairman is inspired by a soft drinks company, writes Peter Rodgers 


During Sir Brian's period as 
chief executive, which began in 


1983, Lloyds’ market capitali- 
£lbn 


managers, and achieving high 
itisfac 


ratings for customer satisfaction 
and employee relations. He is 
not, of course, dropping a hint 
that Lloyds TSB will soon be 
selling brown fizzy liquids in its 
branches. 

“You might think it very 
strange for us to compare 
ourselves with a soft drinks 
company," Sir Brian said. “But 
if we can keep up with Coca- 
Cola it would be a considerable 
achievemenL" 

Other British bankers, 
pressed to say which companies 
(hey most admire, are more like- 
ly to cite Uoyds TSB than 
Coca-Cola- Indeed, many man- 
agement consultants and busi- 
ness schools have long had the 
group and its predecessor, 
Uoyds Bank, high on their lists 
of successful case studies. 

It was one of the first quot- 
ed companies publicly to make 
shareholder value a key objec- 
tive of management. Now it is 
a phrase on every chief execu- 
tive's lips. 


sation has risen from £lbn to 
more than £20bn. Sir Brian's 
reward yesterday for trans- 
forming a staid, old clearing 
bank into what is widely ac- 
knowledged as Britain's most 
dynamic retail financial ser- 
vices empire, selling both bank- 
ing and insurance, was to be 
promoted to the chairmanship. 

In the old days, clearing 


successful company,” he says. 
LJoyds regularly exchanges in- 
formation with a small group of 
top companies, including at 
least one in the motor industry. 

The problem in seeking con- 
ventional benchmarks against 
which to compare the Uoyds 
TSB group is that financial 
services firms have not been 
particularly good performers 
over the past 15 years. 

The Lloyds board looked 
first at UK banking and insur- 


‘Management education turns 
people on more than anything else’ 


banks chose their chairmen 
from the upper reaches of the. 
establishment and their chief 
executives from lone-serving 
bankers who started at the 
bottom of the ladder, with the 
professionals excluded from 
the chairman's seat. That is 
another thing tbat has changed 
in banking. 

But why does Sir Brian focus 
ou Coca-Cola as a role model? 
There are other world beaters, 
he concedes as an afterthought, 
but not many of them. General 
Electric is the only other wor- 
thy taiget whose name he fe pre- 
pared to mention. “A brilliantly 


ance and then expanded its 
comparisons to the worldwide 
financial industry, but could 
not find any companies that had 
been consistently top flight over 
several business cycles. From 
that fruitless search arose the 
idea of ignoring the products 
companies made and concen- 
trating on the way they ran their 
businesses and served their 
shareholders and customers. 

Coca-Cola’s characteristics 
include excellent leadership in 
every part of the com party and 
at every level says Sir Bnan. It 
has also been successful at con- 
tinually expanding the educa- 


tional horizons of its own 
management 

“Management education 
turns people on more than any- 
thing else. People become ex- 
cited about things that are new 
that they find they can do. The 
desire to be better is very 
strong,” said Sir Brian, who 
enthused about the importance 
of giving people the opportunity 
to make decisions. 

An example is pay differen- 
tials in the branches, which 
used to be dictated by a cen- 
tralised personnel system: 
“Managers used to say, ‘We 
have too many underperform- 
ers in this place - head office 
should do something about 
them’. Now we say to the man- 
agers in the branches, ’You do 
something about ft. and we will 
back you*.” 

The fundamental principle 
Sir Brian admires at companies 
such as Coca-Cola is, however, 
a very simple one. He said ibe 
top management “sets ex- 
tremely stretching goals - some 
would say unreasonable ones. 
That is the absolute key in 
these outstanding companies.” 

Furthermore, their per- 
formance targets encourage a 
common interest between man- 
agement and shareholders, and 
that is where shareholder value 
comes in. 


In Sir Brian's earlier days at 
Uoyds, one of the first perfor- 
mance measures the bank used 
was the ratio of market value to 
book value, which shows 
whether investors think assets 
are being used well or not. 

But at Uoyds, this evolved to 
measuring value by total share- 
holder returns, measured by the 
increase in the share price plus 
the cumulative total of divi- 
dends paid out. From tbat 
Uoyds evolved an even simpler 


Brian said. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. “We 
started when Uoyds was worth 
£1.2bn, and now it is worth 
£20bn,” he said. 

He spreads the message 
down the organisation: every 
part of the business has to 
value itself as if it were a 
publicly quoted company, 
whether it be the registrar's 
department in Worthing or the 
leasing business. 

But haven't big takeovers 


acquisitions. Organic growth 
“comes from a constant flow of 
ideas. You arc never going to 
achieve those unless you 
embrace radical change all the 
time.” 

Innovation is absolutely vital 
he says. That includes an 


acceptance that products have 
lire 


Tt would be brilliant to double 
shareholder value every three years’ 


measure of success, which is 
how long a company takes to 
double shareholder value. For 
many typical British compa- 
nies ft takes six or more years. 
For Coca-Cola, the period is 
three years, and that is the stiff 
target Sir Brian set his man- 
agers, to consderable scepticism 
from some of them. 

He insists that boards roust be 
careful to look at a 10-year cycle, 
to avoid a short-term outlook. 
“We say it would be brilliant to 
achieve a doubling of share- 
holder value every three years 
over the next 10 years. Sir 


been the real driving force be- 
hind Lloyd's recent growth? 
There is Abbey life, an unsuc- 
cessful bid for Midland Bank, 
then the absorption of Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester and TSB. 

Sir Brian has two answers. If 
performance targets are mea- 
sured in terms of value per 
shore, then the underlying per- 
formance shows through, irre- 
spective of the scale of takeover. 

More important, he insists 
that organic growth from with- 
in is the the key feature of all 
successful companies, even 
though they may make add-on 


a life cycle. All the people 
writing strategy papers in 
Lloyds TSB “start off by saying 
these are the things we should 
stop doing, or put on the back- 
burner rather than promote''. 

He warned that, “the minute 
you think you have found (he 
recipe for success, that is when 
you are going to get into 
trouble”. 

Sir Brian identifies a turning 
point for Lloyds Bank five years 
ago. A senior executive - not Sir 
Brian - suggested a theme at a 
weekend brainstorming session 
of senior management. They 
were to think of themselves as 
predators who had taken over 
the bank, and ask themselves 
what they would do to it. 

Sir Bnan says the ideas the 
assembled managers came up 
with convinced the board that 
it should do the job itself. 

Lloyds has since then been 
transforming itself into Britain’s 
biggest retail financial services 
group, by driving for market 
share in mortgages, high-street 
banldng and insurance, shedding 
peripheral businesses and 
slashing its costs as it goes. 


on Thursday, is also expecting 
an invitation. 

The DTI inspectors sus- 
pended their investigation dur- 
ing the first Maxwell trial and 
during preparations for the sec- 
ond trial which will now not 
take place. It had been as- 
sumed that once criminal pro- 
ceedings were out of the way, 
the report could be published. 

The inspectors. Mr Justice 
Thomas and Raymond Turner, 
a partner with accountants 
Neville Russell have now start- 
ed the “provisional criticisms” 
process. This involves sending 
extracts of the draft report to 
parties and witnesses criticised 
m it, enabling them to make rep- 
resentations to the DTI about 
the criticisms. Two obstacles, 
however, stand in the wayaftbe 
publication of the report. 

Neither Kevin nor Ian 
Maxwell directors in their fa- 
thers business empire in 15 
have been interviewed by the! 
specters. The brothers argued 
beforexthe first trid that they 
should not be interviewed while 
criminal proceedings were 
outstanding. 

Ian Maxwell received a fetter 
from the DTI inspectors earli- 
er this week asking him to at- 
tend an interview with them. 
Kevin Maxwell has not received 
a letter, but is expecting one. 

The DTI refused to com- 
ment. saying only tbat the 
inspectors were continuing their 
investigations. 

Keith Oliver, of solicitors 
Peters & Peters, representing 
Kevin Maxwell, said no ap- 
proach had been made fcy the 
inspectors since the abandon- 
ment of the trial on Thursday. 

The second obstacle is the 
strength of Mr Justice Buckley's 
comments when dismissing the 
second trial. He said: “I have 
reached a very dear view that 
these proceedings serve no fur- 
ther public interest .To pursue 
them in the face of the jury's 
unanimous verdict in the first 
trial would test both the public’s 
confidence and the integrity of 
the system." > : 

Legal sources suggested jC 
terday that it would be difficult 
for the DTI to launch any kind 
of action, if it were minded to 
do so. against Kevin Maxwell 
after the judge's comments. 

The inspectors were asked to 
investigate “the affairs and 
membership” of Mirror Group 
and. in particular, the flotation 
of 49 per cent of the group 1 ! 
shares, which raised £245.5m 
from investors in 1991. 

Orty of the key issues the re- 
port is expected to focus on is 
who gave assurances that there 
would be a “ring fence” sepa- ‘ 
rating Mirror Group from other 
Maxwell interests, whether it was 
correct (n give this assurance and 
the extent to which the asSor- . 
ance was used in pre-flotation 
publicity to reassure potential 
investors in the flotation. 
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Colonial Mutual set 
to pay £285 a policy 




More than 350.000 UK policy- 
holders. with Colonial Mutual 
were yesterday told they stood 
to receive cash or shares worth 


— MWU XJ1 AUlUCd 

£285. on current prices, 
ild with 


for each policy they holu whq 
the company when it floats on 
the stock market next year, 
writes Nic Cicutti. 

The shares handed out, a 
minimum of 225 per policy, will 
also depend on the value of poli- 
cies m force with Colonial Mu- 
tual. Analysis estimate each 
share is likely !o be worth 127p 

The flotation will be the first 
by a mutual life company's pol- 
Kyholdere in the UK. 




& 


Colonial said that 90 
cent of its members wbuli* — 
entitled to more than thejnm- 
irnum share allocation, with 50 . 
per cent of policyholders 
lrne for at least 1,000 share*.* _ 
Colonial Mutual an Aas* 
kalian insurer, will hand outfee 
same number of options p® 
member, entitling them 
a further set of shares 
per cent discount. In addition?*, 
the company plans toh jHJ " 
shares unclaimed by ftsi 
holders in a trust If tbewV 1 
unclaimed by 2001, thy / 
redistributed anions* i'/ ' 
mg shareholders. 
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Why staying mutual is better for policyholders 


v i**i 

"top It 

J>y Du 


‘Crunching the 
customer is-, j n 
hiy experience, as 
powerful a motivation 
in business as 
serving him. This is 
especially the case 
in financial services' 


ny week now the board of Norwich 
mee,s decide on whether to 
and float on the stock market, 
h** a ^°unl of work and effort that 
"^already been pm into preparing for this 
*jsroic event, it would be astonishing if Allan 
c ^ ef executive, and his col- 
df w ? re 10 dec >de against; in effect, the 
n ^°* already been taken. It remains 
OQ £ to rubber-stamp it. 

rr,,^?f^ Ich Union “ one of Britain's largest 
^uhially owned insurance companies. Wien 
u^ted it can be expected to amunand a cap- 

a*^T*i° n ,°t a 5? und £4bn, putting it on a par 
with Legal & General as jom [third- biggest 
“|^rance company by value in Britain. It will 
iso be the first of Britain's insurance com- 
P'ttues to demutualise via a stock market 
ota bon, extending a trend into insurance 
mat is already a stampede among the build- 
ing societies. 

With yesterday’s announcement from 
Loionial Mutual, an Australian-based 
mutual, that it too is demutualising and dis- 
tributing free shares to members, there is 
sign that the life companies will be 
embracing the trend with equal enthusiasm 
Already we have seen a number of mutual 
takeovers. What Norwich and Colonial are 
dotngby floating takes the process a slepfur- 
tner. By choosing this route they are cer- 
tainly m tune with the spirit of the times, but 
thal doesn't necessarily mean that what they 


are doing is right. Is (here any future for the 
mutual life company, or is this a form of 
ownership that has had its day? 

There are special reasons Norwich should 
want to float on the stock market- Unlike 
most other mutuals, it has an extensive and 
successful general insurance business. As 


upholders, get no benefit from it There is 
no mechanism to allow value from the gen- 
eral insurance business to flow into the life 
fund. 

The idea, therefore, is that the life fund 
should sell the general insurance arm to a 
new holding company, which in turn will pay 
I for the business by selling a half of its shares 
1 to investors on the stock market. The rest 
of the shares will be distributed to policy- 
holders, who thus get a double benefit. The 
life fund is recapitalised from the proceeds 
of the general insurance sale and the size of 
the bonus is increased accordingly. At tbe 
same time, policyholders get free shares in 
the new holding company, enabling those 
who don't sell to retain a degree of voting 
control. 

This is a neat solution to a particular prob- 
lem; there’s an obvious short-term boost for 
policyholders and they retain a fair slug of 
voting control, too. Whether it is also in their 
longer-term interests is more debatable. 
Such as it is, tbe evidence is unambiguously 
that it is not. The performance record of ! 


mutuals is outstandingly better t h an the pro- 
prietary companies. 

There are all kinds of reasons why this 
might be the case. For a start there is the f act 
that with a proprietary company, a propor- 
tion of the profits — usually 10 percent— goes 
to shareholders rather than being retained 
in the fund for the benefit of policyholders. 
But the most important reason, it has always 
seemed to me, is the most obvious. A 
mutual is run solely for the benefit of the 
with-profits policyholders. There is no one 
else to serve. If, on the other hand, control 
is passed to another class of owner, the 
shareholders, there can be little doubt 
where the balance of benefit must ultimately 
lie. Management will be working primarily 
for the shareholders. 

A free market purist would argue that this 
x\is irrelevant, that the company that best 
serves shareholders is the one that also best 
serves its customers by providing the most 
attractive product. In practice, however, it 
often doesn’t work this way. Crunching the j 
customer, is in my experience, as powerful ! 
a motivation in business as serving him. This 
is especially the case in financial services 
where even these days the customer can be 
quite unaware of tbe nature of what he is buy- 
ing. 

It is a source of constant amazement to 
those of us who write about these things that 


so much time, effort and research can be 
invested in buying, say, a motor car, bait so 
little when buying an endowment, a pension 
ora PEP. A generation of life companies has 
grown up on the simple truth that in finan- 
cial services customers" neither understand 
fully what they are baying nor how much 
they are paying for iL Commission disclo- 
sure appears to have done little to correct 
the problem. Some proprietary life compa- 
nies are in truth no more than straight sales 
operations, an elaborate way of generating 
commission and enriching the employees. 

There is little likelihood of a company as 
robust and trustworthy as Norwich Union 
transforming overnight into a rip-off oper- 
ation of this type. There is a danger, 
nonetheless, that the old paternalistic cul- 
ture of working solely for the policyholder 
is lost The benefits ofmimial ownership are 
much more tangible for life companies than 
building societies. With building societies, 
they are nebulous and questionable. If they 
are reflected at all, it is through keener 
deposit and mortgage rates. These are as 
Likely to be influenced by market pressures 
as anything else. With a mutual life company, 
profit is created solely for the purpose of dis- 
tribution to the policyholder. 1 

A cynic might say that the main purpose 
of demutualisation is the bigger salaries, 
share option schemes and long-term incen- 
tive plans available to executives in publicly 


quoted companies- While this is often the 

effect, it cannot in all seriousness be 


ves the*£ things- This, however, is usually 
more symptomatic of a badly run mutual 
than anmidictment of the mutual form of 
ownership as such. The rules require that the 
weakerahe life fund becomes, the more it 
has to bold in low-risk investments such as 
bonds. The fond thus becomes caught in a 
vicious circle of tmderperfonnaoce. 

A life company that expands too rapidly 
Jr\can find itself in the same position. The 
requirement for more woriring capital to sup- 
port this new business restrains the invest- 
ment strategy that the fund can pursue, 
eventually sidelining the company. A strong, 
well-managed mutual should not be running 
into problems of this sort. For instance, there 
is no evidence that Standard life’s mutual 
^phim krestticting either its abfljtvioerow 
or its investment performance. 

I don’t want to criticise Norwich Union 
too much but it does seem to me that the 

argument is being put the wrong way round: 
mutual life companies shouldn’t be having 
to make the case for staying as they are. 
Rather, it is those planning to convert that 
need to demonstrate much more forcibly 
than they have to date why this is such a good 
idea. 


- _ SFO to launch 
investigation into 
bung’s dealings 


nic cicutti 

and JILL TREANOR 

The Serious Fraud Office is set 
to launch a formal investigation 
into the activities of Peter 
Young, the fallen Morgan 
Grenfell director whose fund 
management deals may have 
cost his company several hun- 
dred milli on pounds. 

Sources said yesterday the in- 
vestigation would begin next 
week, as soon as an inquiry by 
- Morgan Grenfell into the same 
circumstances was completed 
and a report handed to the SFO. 

At the centre of the SFO’s in- 
quiry will be the question of 
*. fltevhether Mr Young, who was 
.." slacked by his employers on Tues- 

day, profiled personally from 
the setting up ct a series of hoid- 
ingcompames in Luxembourg. 

Morgan Grenfell has alleged 


that Mr Young, who managed 
two of the company's European 
investment trusts, evaded UK 
financial regulations by parking 
a wide range of unlisted secu- 
rities in the Luxembourg hold- 
ing companies. 

After the irregularities were 
discovered, Morgan Grenfell’s 
German owner, Deutsche 
Bank, was forced to spend 
£180m to buy the unlisted se- 
curities from the trusts. It also 
faces heavy compensation 
claims from investors. 

Meanwhile, Mr Young faced 
fresh embarrassment after 
lawyers actingon his behalf 
served injunctions on a number 
of national newspapers, in- 
cluding The Independent, for- 
bidding thepj from publishing 
pictures of himself and a. 
woman known only as Sandra. 

The injunction also prevents 


newspapers from disclosing 
details of Mr Young’s visits to 
Sandra, or another person 
named asU-acy, at their premis- 
es in the Paddington area of 
London between June and 
December last year. 

The injunction is believed to 
have been aimed primarily at a 
tabloid newspaper which has 
been supplied with pictures and 
a story by Sandra and Tracy. 

However, Peter & Peters, 
the law firm acting for Mr 
Young, failed to obtain an or- 
der stopping newspapers from 
reporting the injunction. 

Mr Young and his wife, Har- 
manna, refused to comment on 
the court injunction yesterday. 
The couple, who have been re- 
peatedly pictured together, re- 
mained silent at their home in 
Amersham, Buckinghamshire. 

Mr and Mrs Young, who 



UK thumbs up to 
works councils 


Peter Young: Lawyers served 
Injunctions on newspapers 

have been married since 
February 1991, have two sons, 
George, aged three yeans, and 
two-year-old Henry. - 

After his suspension from 
work, Mr Youn g, -38, has re- 
peatedly spoken of his belief 
that even though he and his wife 
might lose everything he has 
worked for, at least they had 
each other. _ ■ • ! 

Deutsche Bank has bought 
the Japanese banking subsidiary 
of Chase Manhattan Bank," 
which will be called Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell 'Bust Bank. 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

British multinationals have 
proved far more enthusiastic 
about setting up European 
works councils than their Con- 
tinental counterparts with just 
48 hours to go before a critical 
deadline imposed from Brussels 
expires. 

Up to a third of UK compa- 
nies which qualify have set up 
procedures for consulting and 
informing employees compared 
with little more than 10 per cent 
of German and French com- 
panies. And despite the Gov- 
ernment’s opt-out from the 
soda! chapter of the Maas- 
tricht Treaty, all have included 
British workers on the councils. 

- John Edmonds, general sec- 
retary of the GMB general 
union, calculates that 45 UK 
businesses have decided to es- 
tablish, consultative procedures 
under avoluntary arrangement 
which expires tomorrow in- 
stead of waiting for a potentially 
more cumbersome compulsory 
negotiating process imposed 
under a European directive. 


Another 35 organisations - 
which qualify under the direc- 
tive because they employ more 
than 1,000 workers m the Eu- 
ropean Union with 250 in each 
of two countries - are said to be 
negotiating until the GMB. 

John Cridland, director of 
human resources at the CBI, 
who estimates that nearer 25 
companies have signed volun- 
tary agreements, argues that 
British TTuiiimatinnals have sim- 
ply chosen to sign tailor-made 
voluntary deals than wait for the 
more prescriptive directive to be 
introduced. 

Unlike German and French 
companies which are more used 
to a regulated business envi- 
ronment, UK groups are anx- 
ious to avoid restrictions 
imposed by the European 
Union, Mr Cridland said. “This 
has got nothing to do with 
companies ignoring the Euro- 
pean opt-out, it is a business de- 
cision." Ruth Lea, of the 
Institute of Directors, said that 
it was the “lesser of two evils’’. 

The latest of the companies 
to agree a works council was 
Barclays. 
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Boots spends £115m on 
French skin-care firm 
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TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Boots Healthcare Internation- 
al, the over-the-counter med- 
ications arm of the chemists 
group, is expanding its Euro- 
pean operations with the£ll5m 
acquisition of one of France’s 
leading skin-care product 
manufacturers. 

BHI, whose products include 
Nurofen, Optrexand Strepsils, 
wflj pay cash for Laboratoires 
Lctsk, owned by Roussel Udaf, 
a subsidiary of Hoechst, the 
German chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals group. 

Lutsia’s main products in- 
clude Lutsine, an anti-acne 
cream, and Onagrine, an anti- 
ageing product. 

■With sales of Fr315m 
(£39.4ro), Lntsia’s two main 
products are market leaders in 
the French market The acqui- 
sition of the company, which 
j employs more than 200, is part 
I of Biffs strategy of building 
businesses in each large Euro- 
pean market in its core produo 
categories of analgesics (Nuro- 
fen), cough medicines (Strep- 
sfls) and skin-care (E45, Lutsine 
and Qnagrine). 

Boots, whose chairman is Sir 
Michael Angus, expects that 
following the deal sales in 
France wxQ be about Fr460m 
(£57-5m), almost matching its 
UK turnover through its British 
subsidiary, Crookes Health- 
care. The deal is also expected 




Sir Michael Angus: expects French sales to reach Fk460m 


to sharpen Biffs focus on its 
main product areas. Analgesics 
and skin -can? products wfll ac- 
count for more than 60 per cen t 
of BHI sales after the deaL 

Barry Clare, managing di- 
rector of BHL said: “This agree- 
ment gives BHI critical mass in 
France, access to products with 
significant potential in other ma- 
jor markets, and sharper focus 
on our core business- Together 
Lutsia and BHZ will create a for- 
midable business. 

“Lutsia has already shown it 


can create a new product sec- 
tor by the identification and ex- 
ploitation of demand for 
medically effective skin-care 
products.*’ 

Laboratoires Lutsia has a 7 
per cent market share of Bench 
skin-care products which are 
sold only through pharmacies. 
In France consumers have di- 
rect access to consultations 
with dermatologists, who play a 
much more prominent role in 
product recommendation than 
in the UK. 


Bridgeman warns against monopolies 
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j MICHAEL HARRISON 

j John Bridgeman, the director 
j general of fair trading. Jester- 
day delivered his dearest warn- 
; jpg that he would not penxnt the 
i creation of national champions 
if it hampered competition In 
domestic markets. 

His comments were seen as 
a warning shot across the bows 
of British Airways, which seeks 
approval for its alliance with 
American Airlines, and Bass, 
winch proposes to take over 
Carisberg Tetley to create 
Britain’s biggest brewing group. 

s peaking at a conference at 
Keele University, Mr Bridge- 
man dismissed .the argument 
that B ritain needed to create 


strong monopolistic businesses 
at home to compete in in- 
ternational markets. 

“Firms which are subject to 
vigorous competition in their 
domestic markets axe far more 
likely to be effective competi- 
tors abroad than those which 
are not subject to such pres- 
sures,'’ he said. “The benefits of 
competition are indeed wider 
than the benefits of low prices 
and high-quality goods. 

“Effective competition also 

provides the main stimulus for 
innovation, technological or. 
otherwise, and provides the 
mast powerful and enduring ba- 
sis for the international com- 
petitiveness of UK firms. 

“Equally, firms which are 


subject to competitive pres- 
sures are most likely to seek to 
gain competitive advantage 
through product or process in- 
novation or through the devel- 
opment of new products.” 

He said that firms which did 
not face competition were un- 
der no pressure to cut prices, 
improve quality and service or 
innovate: “A strong competition 
policy aimed at maintaining 
domestic rivalry... is one of the 
pillars on which our economic 

future depends.’’ 

. Three months ago, the Pres- 
ident of the Board ofHade, Ian 
Lang, warned be would not tol- 
erate national champions if 
they lmrf prmined competition at 

home. 


InBkief 


• BSkyB’s directors stand to get up to eight times their salaries 
in “phantom shares”, which are similar to options but do not re- 
quire tbe recipient to buy shares in order to exercise them. The 
potential windfalls emerged with tbe publication this week of the 
satellite broadcaster's annual report. The company has also in- 
creased the percentage that directors can share of its profits from 
1 per cent to 1.5 per cent The biggest beneficiary of tbe changes 
is Sam Chisholm, chief executive, whose total remuneration pack- 
age last year, including pension and bonuses, amounted to £3-8 to. 

• Average weekly household spending rose to £289.90 in 1995- 
96, up from £283.60 a year earlier, the Office for National Sta- 
tistics reported. Average gross income rose to £380.90 from £36930 
the previous year. The average household spent £52.90 on food 
and non-alcoholic drinks, £43.20 on motoring and feres, £38.60 
on household goods and services, £17.20 on clothing and shoes, 
£12.90 on fuel and power, £11.40 on alcohol and £5.80 on tobacco. 
Full de tails from die annual Family Expenditure Survey will be 
published on 10 October. 

• Greenalls, the pubs and branded restaurants group that re- 
cently fell out of the FT-SE 100 index, said profits in the 1 1 months 
to August were in line with expectations and significantly ahead 
of lastyear, thanks to the acquisition last November of Boddington. 
That deal would not dilute earnings per share in the current year, 
the company said in a trading statement, and would be earnings 
enhancing in future years. Cost savings of £18m are still seen for 
the first 12 months following acquisition. 

• Glaxo Wellcome has named Ronaldo Schmitz, a member of 
Deutsche Bank's board of managing directors and chairman of 
Deutsche Bank North America, as a non-executive director be- 
ginning next year. Dr Schmitz, 57, joined Deutsche Bank in 1990 
after spending more than 20 years with BASF. 

• Edge Properties plans to raise £15.7m through a placing and 
open offer at lOOp, to partly fund its acquisition of the Battery 
Retail Park in Birmingham for £17.l5m. Battery has a total of 
103,000 square feet of retail space and a 4,000 square foot restau- 
rant. The rental income gives an initial yield of 6.5 per cent 

• David Rowland, chairman of Lloyd’s of London, and 44 of the 
insurance market's underwriters launched a series of US trade 
fairs and seminars with insurance brokers and risk managers in 
New York yesterday. The event signals the start of “Meet the Mar- 
ket 1996” which is designed to showcase the skills and capacity 
of the Lloyd's market- Lloyd’s has been running “Meet the Mar- 
ket” roadshows in the US for three years and the chairman and 
his entourage will speak to 2.000 risk managers and brokers at 
presentations in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. Last year, 
Lloyd’s US premium income was £2.6bn, accounting for about 
a third of the company’s worldwide total 

• Tfane Wfcrner has declined to offer space on its cable distrib- 
ution system for the Fox television network’s 24-hour cable news 
operation, to be launched in the US on 7 October. In a setback 
for Rupert Murdoch’s Fax, Time Warner, which has 1 1.7 million 
subscribers to its system, has agreed to cany MSNBC, the nascent 
news service formed from a joint venture between NBC and Mi- 
crosoft. Under the terms of the federal approval for the merger 
of Time Warner and Tinner Broadcasting, the owner of CNN, 
Time Warner was obliged to cany at least one cable-news com- 
petitor to CNN. 

• The fexorions campaign by Microsoft to catch up with 
Netscape in supplying PC users ^ with a browser to explore the Wfarld 
Wide Web has once again put it under the microscope of the US 
Justice Department. Microsoft, which has been the object of sev- 
eral anti-competitive investigations since 1993, confirmed that reg- 
ulators were preparing to investigate complaints that it may be 
using its dominance of the PC operating systems market to push 
PC makers into pre-jnstafling its new browser on to their machines 
instead of the Netscape browser. The Justice Department was 
spurred into action by complaints lodged by Netscape. 

• The bond d£b&de that forced California's Orange County into 
bankruptcy in 1994, following stunning losses of $1.6bn, is still 
haunting the underwriter of the bonds, Merrill Lynch. Lawyers 
confirmed that Merrill Lynch had received notification from the 
Securities Exchange Commission (SEC) that formal charges may 
be made against the firm and some of its employees alleging that 
insufficient disclosure was made to Orange County about the risks 
associated with the bonds when they were first issued. Neither 
the SEC nor Merrill Lynch would confirm that the notification 
bad been sent, although a spokesman for the securities firm said: 
“We are confident our disclosure was proper." Orange County 
emerged from bankruptcy in June last year. 
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j marhet report/ shares 

BTR’s hye-bye to buying slowly wins back supporters 


taking stock 


DATA BANK 


' 3964.1:^ io^ 

* F*®E 250 • 

. r $42&. 240,7 

' FT-SE 3S0 * 

• 1377.4 - 3.9 . 

VOLUME 
• 744.6m shares, 
41,183 bargains 
Gittslndex 
; ^93.31 • - 0.23 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


stars phCd.pBnce 



(, looks as though BTR has woq 
([k ar gum ent- TfcenewseU-noi' 
buy strategy outlined by chief 
o^cutive Ian Suaefaan when be 
presented the crucial half-year 
Jesuits has reversed the share 
slide and put much needed life 
into the 1995/96 warrants. 

With the shares, on a dull day, 
up 2p to 2SZ5p, the warrants, 
down to 3p last month, put on 
l_ 5 p to 19p. The exercise price 
is* 258 p; they are bade in the 

mone y. 

FbrBTR the warrants are im- 
portant. If fully exercised over 


gone. 

The rest of the stock market 
again drifted away from the 
seemingly elusive 4.000 points 
target for the FT-SE lOO index. 
Footsie ended 10.2 points low- 
er at 3, 964.1. 

Ahead of the September fu- 
tures expiry there was a rush of 


MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


activity with fxxHsie climbing 
19.8. Once the witching hour 
had ticked by the usual sell-off 
took place. 

It was estimated that much 
of the day's 744 A million share 
turnover was generated by the 
futures expiry. 

The reduced influence of 
New York was again underlined 
as another strong Dow Jones 
Average performance was ig- 
nored. 

The market got the big take- 
over bid it so desperately de- 
sired - not Zeneca, but lloyds 
Abbey life. The deal, which will 
value LAL, at about£4.4bn did 
not, however, in the short term. 


the next few weeks they would 
produce an inflow of £240m, a 
welcome addition to the coffers 
of the hard-pressed conglom- 
erate which is making provisions 
of £622m against disposals and 
slashing its yearly dividend. 

fix years the coogloms swept 
a II before them. First Hanson, 
now admitting defeat and 
breaking up, and then BTR 
found their glory days had 


Bawbra: 

CMStryj 


M A M J 


make much of an impact. 
Uofds TSB. already claiming 
62.6 per cent of LAL, is plan- 
ning to offer a mixture of cash 
ana shares. LAL gained 28.5p 
to 620.5p; at one time the 


shares were up 40p. Lloyds 
TSB fell LL5p to 378 -5p. The 


TSB fell LL5p to 378 -5p 
proposed deal robbed off 


proposed deal nibbed off onto 
f^ gal & General, up ISp to 
774p. 

Zaieca enjoyed another busy 
session with the shares slipping 
15p to l,575p- 

Maoy investors remain con- 
vinced that bid action will soon 
develop with Roche, the Swiss 
group, still the favourite to 
strike. 

If Roche does start knocking 


on Zeneca's door a counter-at- 
tack from Glaxo Wellcome 
would be a distinct possibility. 

The Regent Pacific attack on 
Hambros, the merchant bank, 
nudged the shares 2p higher to 
262Jp. TheFar Eastern break- 
up call lifted Hambro Coun- 
trywide, the estate agent where 
the bank has a 52 per cent in- 
terest, 5.5p to 95; the shares 
were 30p in October. Hambro 
Insurance Sendees, also con- 
trolled by the bank, was un- 
changed at 9lJp. 

Asda lost a further lp to 
103.5p as the parliamentary 
ambitions of chief executive 
Archie Norman were con- 
finned; Signet, formerly Rat- 


ners, feH2.75p to 23p following 
the failure of its jewellery shops 
sale. 

Minor Group gained 9.5p to 
222p as Panmure Gordon and 
Salomon Brothers circulated 
buy recommendations. 

Heavy trading occurred in 
ReutokO with one deal of more 
than 15 million shares going 
through; the price dipped 9 Jp 
to 43Z5p. 

BTG, following New York 
meetings, surged 197-5p to a 
2^17-5p peak but many of the 
bio-babes wilted with Scotia off 
24p to 613.5p and ML Labo- 
ratories 9p at 310p. 

Alpha Airports edged forward 
25p to U2p, with some chunky 

lines of stock going through. An 
asset sale or the takeup of 
Granada’s 25 per cent interest 
are the stories frying around. A 
Canadian group is said to be 
keen to buy into the company. 

Tom Cobleigh, the pubs 
chain, put on 45p to 233p 


ahead of the expected bid, 
probably from Yates Brothers 


Wine Lodges. An upbeat trad- 

inn state ment lifted GreenaUs 


ing state ment lifted Greenaus 
pubs group 145p to 579p. 

The cider “twins" had a sow- 
session. HP Buhner lost 19p to 
5l73p and Matthew dark’s re- 
morseless decline continued 
with a 7.5p fall: to 350p- The 
o ther quoted rider maker. Mer- 
lydown, remains blissfully out 
of the firing line, thank s to its 
involvement in aJcopops. 

Atlas Converting, an engi- 
neer; jumped lQSp to 757 3p fol- 
lowinga51 per cent profits gain 
and an upbeat trading state- 
ment Pan Andean Resources 
rose 8p to 135 -5p ahead of the 

f> rpprfpH Rniiwin drilling iCtXVtL 

Edge Properties finned lp to 
107 -5p; it is buying Battery Re- 
tail Park, Birmingham, for 
£l7.15m and raising £15.7m 
through a placing and open of- 
fer of 163 milli on shares al 
lOOp. 


□ Mosaic Investments, the 
cask -rich vehicle of financier 

Dgrid Williams, is thought to 

be near to spreading its 
wings. Mr Williams has sold 

most of die group’s rag-bag of 
interests and it now com- 
mands fQ-rti worth 38p a 
shar e. The price moved ahead 
23p to 43 Jp as some detected 

muscles were being flexed 

ahead of a deaL 


□ Atbelnes an AIM invest- 
ment, held at 643p as a split 
between its sponsoring stock- 
broker, Dunbar Boyle & 
Kingsley and its managin g 
director, Robin Boyle, 


Mr Boyle, wbo created the 
trust as a vehicle for investing 
in small companies, has hem 
ousted from DBK. Albelney is 
“reviewing*’ its contractual 
arrangements with the stock- 
broker which indodes manage- 
ment of the trust's portfolio. 
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RACE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP: Leicestershire consolidate their position as 

Lord’s called over 
negative bowling 


Kent fall by wayside and Surrey lose time in rain 


DEREK PRINGLE 

reports from Leicester 
Middlesex 190; Leics 381-8 


There are many ways to finish 
off a prey at this time of year 
and .Leicestershire, perhans 


mellowed by some watery sun- 

sfame over Grace Road, seem^i 


sfame over Grace Road, seemed 

content to slowly throttle theirs, 
devoting most of the day to oc- 
cupying the crease. 

(iily Phil Simmons managed 
to cut loose with some blister- 
ing strokeplay in his unbeaten 
95, before bad light intervened 
an hour before the close. By then 
Leicestershire had reached a 
lead of 191 that is surely enough 
to guarantee them the draw they 
need to clinch the title. 

Itwas by no means an elegant 
i n ni ng s, tail then Simmons has 
never been a dainty artist. He was 
off the mark with a top-edged 
book for six off Angus Fraser, 


hitting two more in his 120-ball 
stay. WUi the Championship at 
slake aesthetics some times have 
lo be sacrificed in favour of con- 
sobdating a winning position, par- 
ticularly when your opponent's 
left-arm spinner persistently 
bowls into the rough outside the 
batsman's leg stump. 

Apart from the fact that Kent 

have now fallen from the Cham- 
pionship race - a point reached 
when Leicestershire secured 
their second batting point at 
250- this odiously negative tac- 
tic provided the major tatlrmg 
point of the day, as Phil Thfhell 
sent down ail but seven of his 26 
overs from over the wicket 

Moreover, the umpires had to 
seek clarification from Lead’s, fol- 
lowing an inquiry by Simmons as 
to whether the Middlesex wicket- 
keeper Keith Brown - who had 
positioned himself two feet out- 
side leg stump to take the ball - 
constituted a third fielder behind 
square on the leg side. That is 


Surrey face up to 
gloomy outlook 


something that has been illegal 
m the game since the eariy 196ffs. 

The answer came some 40 
minutes later, once Tim Lamb, 
the chief executive elect of the 
Test and County Cricket Board, 
bad consulted umpire Nigel 
Flews. Mike Gatting had spent 
the morning substituting for 
Brown and Tufa ell bad shrewd- 
ly waited until Brown’s return af- 
ter lunch before bowling. 

“Having spoken to umpire 
Plews,” said Lamb, who sent his 
message via the Leicestershire 
coach. Jack Biricenshaw, “we are 
of the same opinion that the 
wicketkeeper is not a fielder so 
Jong as his first position is to in- 
tercept the ball should the bats- 
man miss it" 

He then added, presumably 
keen to aim a critical barb at this 
negative scourge sweeping the 
modem game. “Both the TCCB 
and the ICC [International 
Cricket Council] feel that bowl- 
ing into the rough outside the 
b atsman 's leg-stump needs to be 
addressed. As h stands it is per- 
fectly legitimate. But it is not an 




James Whitaker, the Lalcestershfre captain, attempts to s w ee p Mkfclesexte Pftfl TUfrieH yesterday but ends up hitting lis wicket Photograph: Peter Jay 

Lynch dents Kent’s ambitions Gooch heads good 

HENRY BL0FELD Monte Lynch came in at 69-3. mg to run Dean Headley, the irk. *■%*%. 

rprmrts from Rri«?tni With his heavy bat he began to pick of the bowlere, to third man. Udj I HI VKvIlvIv 

ITU onsioi nlatr a cptIac rvf /fiomiccniA oL RrthVnr rVmicnn cArm ^ ** 


HENRY BLOFELD 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 

reports from The Oval 
rwbres 134-3 v Surrey 


The day was not quite pointless 
with Surrey picking up one for 
knocking over three Worces- 
tershire wickets but there was 
still an aimless feel to pro- 
ceedings during the 163 minutes 
play possible.*The chances of 
Surrey lifting the County Cham- 
pionship have now all but trick- 
led away down the storm drains. 

Having lost the first day 
completely to the weather, the 


situation was exacerbated by the 
groundstaff, not anticipating 
rain and therefore not covering 
all of the square. The conse- 
quence was that a possible 
hour’s play was lost on Thurs- 
day and nothing could gel 
underway yesterday until just 
after one o’clock. 

Surrey then reduced Worces- 
tershire to 32 for 3 and the out- 
look brightened, before captain 
Tom Moody and Reuben Spir- 
ing blew up a storm with an un- 
broken 102-run partnership for 
the fourth wicket in 143 balls 
and tod light did the rest, keep- 
ing everyone off after tea. 


It is difficult not to disagree, 
although finger spinners every- 
where, will bemoan the lack of 
assistance given to them by the 
unyielding nature of the surfaces 
they tend to play upon. An easy 
solution, might be to limit the 
amount of fielders behind square 
to one, but only when the bowler 
adopts an ovex-thewicket attack. 

Certainly Middlesex used the 
tactic to fry and frustrate the 
home side, after two early Ibws 
had been negated by a 13&-run 
partnership between James 
Whitaker, and AJftab Habib. 

Whitaker, whose stolid 89 
was the building block for Sim- 
mons’ fusillade, ended as 
TfafadTs sole victim, treading on 
his stamps as he tried to sweep 
the bail from behind his legs. 


reports from Bristol 
Kent 154 and 21-1 
Gloucestershire 241 


With the main prize now beyond 
their reach, Kent are st3J aim- 
ing for second place in the 
Championship, which brings 
with it a reward of £30,000. But 
they made life harder for them- 
selves when they allowed the last 
three Gloucestershire wickets to 
add 67, taking their lead to 87. 

The tow boimee was not as no- 
ticeable as it had been on the first 

day, although the Kent seam 

bowlers were all extremely ac- 
curate and found movement off 
the seam, even if at times they 
boated too rode of the off stump. 

For all that, batting was nev- 
er easy until the 38-year-old 


Monte Lynch came in at 69-3. 
With his heavy tot he bqgan to 
play a series of dismissive, al- 
most disdainful, strokes. Lynch 
drove, glanced, flicked away 
off his pads, pulled and forced 
the ball through the covers off 
the back foot. There were nine 
delightful fours in his 54, which 
took only 60 balls. 

The first Gloucestershire wick- 
et was a tong time in falling, which 
was partly because of the line of 
the bowlers and partly because 
Nick Trainor and Matthew Win- 
dows made up for any technical 
deficiencies with an admirable 
determination. They survived 
into the 29th over before Win- 
dows played back to Martin 
McGtgue and was caught by Gni 
Hooper at first slip. 

Trainor and Andrew Symonds 
took the score to 53 when 
Symonds was caught behind try- 


ing to run Dean Headley, the 
pick of the bowlers, to third man. 
Bobby Dawson followed soon af- 
terwards, bowled when playing 
across Headley. 

Lynch and Trainor then 
added 72 in 19 overs. Train ors 
vigil ended when he tried to turn 
a wide ball from Min Patel to 
leg and half overbalanced. Steve 
Marsh took the ball far down 
the leg side and as be could not 
reach the stumps threw the 
ball against them with Trainor 
still out of his ground. 

Lynch was run out shortly af- 
terwards before another curious 
dismissal, when Jack Russell 
tried to pull out of the way of 
a short one from Headley and 
was bowled off his visor. Mike 
Smith and Martin Ball stretched 
Gloucestershire's lead to 87 
with some robust strokeplay at 
the end. 


Another day, another Graham 
Gooch century and he only left 
the crease to accompany his fa- 
ther to hospital for a series of 
tests at lunch with his score on 


170 - his eighth century of the 
season and the 128th of his ca- 


season and the 128th of his ca- 
reer - at Chelmsford yesterday. 

The 43-year-old hit 27 fours 
and a six in what could prove to 
be his last innings for Essex. Al- 
though he has agreed to a new 
one-year contract, he has indi- 
cated he will give up playing if 
he succeeds Ray Illingworth as 
England's chairman of selectors. 

When Glamorgan replied to 
Essex's 367, Ashley Cowan re- 
moved Steve James and Hugh 
Morris in his first five oveis, but 
David Hemp and Matthew 
Maynard carried the total to 55 


for 2 before bad light brought 
play to a close. 

Derbyshire’s hopes of fin- 
ishing off Durham in two days 
was denied. After establishing 
a first-innings lead of 114 
Derbyshire reduced Durham to 
138 for 5. The opener , Stewart 
Hutton, then passed 50 for the 
first time since the end of June, 
batting for 246 minutes for an 
unbeaten 85 and when bad 
light ended play early, his side 
were 92 runs ahead. 

Yorkshire's Michael Vhughan 
equalled his career-best with 183 
against Northamptonshire. The 
21-year-old opener struck a six 
and 27 fours to help the visitors 
to 478 aD oul Northamptonshire 
reached 83 for 2 in reply when 
tod fight stopped play. 
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Game looks to Britain to help restore prestige 


f 


Tbe wives and girlfriends of the 
Players currently on their way 
to Puma New Guinea on the 
first lee of the Lions' Tour 


to Puma New Guinea on the 
first leg of the Lions' Tour 

could be excused for suspecting 
that the whole thing is merely 
an elaborate charade. 

Tbur? What tour? Most peo- 
ple outside immediate rugby 
league circles will be unaware 
that one is about to take place. 

There is a simple reason for 
this. It is not going to Australia 
- except for a change of planes 
between Papua New Guinea 
and Fyt — and a tour without 
Australia is, in many eyes, no 
tour at alL It has no sponsor and 
the media corps accompanying 
it is - how can I put it? - com- 
pact and select 

But znatches between Great 


Britain and Australia are a vic- 
om of the imp 3 sse that exists be- 
ween Super League and the 
Australian Rugby League. The 
international game must start to 
win back the prestige that has 
ebbed away disastrously since 
the success of the Centenary 
World Cup last autumn in less 
familiar settings. 


Even in Papua New Guinea, 
the world-wide split that so dis- 
figures the game will be evident 
frujr days after Great Britain fly 
out following their Tfest against 
the Kiumulsm Lae, the ARJLwiQ 
Ay in to play an alternative 
Papua New Guinea side, based 
on the league in the capital, Pbrt 
Moresby, which has broken 
away from the rest of the coun- 
try to rejoin the Australians. 


Despite that complication, 
tourists who were there in 1990 
and 1992 will know what to ex- 
pect from the most rugby 
league-obsessed nation on 
earth; lung-wrenching altitude 
at Mt Hagen, followed by over- 
whelming heat and humidity 
down at sea-level for the lest in 
Lae. 

Throw in the rock-hard, 
bumpy pitches, a home team 
coached by a hard-driving Aus- 
tralian, Bob Bennett, and the 
ever-present possibility of riots 
when disappointed spectators 
are locked out of packed 
grounds and Papua New 
Guinea is unlikely to be dull 

Fiji is another of the code’s 
on-going battlegrounds, with 
the Super League and the ARL 


Dave Hadfield on a tour that illustrates 
the extent of rugby league's in-fighting 


both maintaining a presence 
there. It is Super League, how- 
ever, that has the bulk of the 
more able players - including 
last year’s Yforid Cup squad ana 
the players plying their trade in 
Britain and Australia— and the 
side facing Great Britain will be 
far stronger than the one 
thrashed by Australia this 
summer. 

It is by their results in New 
Zealand, though, that the 1996 
Lions will be judged. The Kiwis 
have not beaten Great Britain 
in a Tfest series since 1984, but 
there has rarely been much to 
choose between the two sides 


and Frank Endacott s New 
Zealand team is less affected by 
the unav ailability Of ARL- 
aligned players than the 
tourists. 

It is in the three Tfests in New 
7j»alanri that the calib re of the 
Lions* squad wiS be examined 
most sternly. For various rea- 
sons, their coach, Phil Larder, 
has been deprived of a full 
tbxeequarter Ime of genuine in- 
ternational quality; Jason 
Robinson and Gary Connolly 
are ARL -contracted and play- 
ing rugby union, with Martin 
Offiah nursing an injury and 
waiting to resume his own union 


career and Paul Newlove ruled 
out with an iE-timed hamstring 
tear. 

Larder needs some oflris re- 
placements - far less familiar 
names tike Jon Roper and Keith 
Seraor, as well as more seasoned 
players such as Alan Hunte 
and Anthony Sullivan - to rise 
to the occasion os tour, or 
Great Britain could find them- 
selves ladcbgmfii^xjwer in the 
bade tine. 

There are less headaches in 
the pari, although it would 
not take many injuries in the 
front-row to make it look dis- 
tinctly threadbare. 

Much willg depend on the 
leadership of Great Britain’s 
youngest -eyer tour captain, 
Andy ParreiL He has long been 


pn astonishing ly mature 
but he is still only 21, this is his 
first tour and he will no doubt 
draw extensively on the experi- 
ence of his vice-captain, Denis 
Betts, and Britain's most- 

capped player on this trip, Daryl 

POwelL _ • , 

At the other end of the scale, 

young players . like Paul 
Sculthoipe and Keiron Cun- 
Ingham should return with 
their burgeoning reputations 
further enhanced. 

With the result of the Super 
League’s appeal against its 
banning in Australia expected 
d«»ring the tour, the reputation 
of international rugby league 
also start to be rebuilt. Is it 
too to hope that both 
Great Britain and New 


2 *aIand,who have acontinuj® 
battle over which is the sccmto* 
best side hi the world, will he 
making plans to play Australia 
again before this tour is over. 

(Lae): 2 Oce 


swbws 
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Robinson ready 


for hot reception 


R ugby has been trans- 
formed so completely in 
the course of a single 
summer of unprecedented up- 
heaval that Lhe grand old game 
would struggle to recognise itself 
in tbe mirror. Some things, 
though, are change-resistant; 
tbe All Blacks are slfll good, prop 
forwards are still ugly and King- 
sholm remains a snarling, 
seething bear pit of a ground, 
rich in humour but relentless in 
its hostility to visiting teams. 

Especially Bath. Gloucester 
home games have always been 
cut-throat affairs, but the die- 
hards in the Kingsholm Shed 
tend to be ai their belligerent best 
when the most successful Eng- 
lish dub side of them all make 
the 40- mile trip up the M5. For- 
get the soap opera theme tune; 
these particular neighbours will 
never be good friends. 

Jason Robinson can expect to 
find all this out for himself today. 
Nicknamed “Bifly Whizz”, the 
21 -year-old Wigan and Great 
Britain rugby league interna- 
tional will have to move pretty 
quickly to dodge the insults from 
the massed ranks of Cherry and 
White loudmouths. Does the 
prospect worry him? Not cnejoL 
“There are" quite a few tough 
crowds in league who take it out 
on Wigan for exactly the same 
reason that union crowds love 


Chris Hewett talks 
to a rugby union 
wing enjoying the 
best of both worlds 


having a go at Bath," he says. 
“Who are the worst? I’m not 


saying. I might have to go back 
and race them one day. But 1 


and race them one day. But 1 
don't think 111 hear anything at 
Gloucester that I haven’t heard 
before." 


Robinson’s code-breaking 
move from one champion dub 
to another did not generate 
quite the hullabaloo he might 
have expected after three eye- 
catching seasons in the 13-man 
game. While Henry Paul, 
Va aiga Tuigamala, Gary Con- 
nolly and Martin Offiah, all 
club-mates at Central Park, re- 
ceived the fanfare treatment, 
tbe welcome for the most ex- 
hilaratingiy direct runner to hit 
the league scene in years was 
comparatively muted. 

It took him rather less than 
48 hours to get himself noticed. 
Robinson helped Wigan tie up 
the Premiership a week ago last 
Sunday, trained with Bath on 
the Monday night and then, on 
the Wednesday, ran riot all 
over the Recreation Ground as 
his new colleagues put 87 points 
on Swansea. 

“It was only the second game 
of union Td ever played - the 
first was against Bath at Twick- 
enham back in May," he says. 
“I was born in Leeds and if you 
come from there you play soc- 
cer or league, not union. 1 
didn’t even watch it on televi- 
sion; on the odd occasion I 
caught a glimpse of it, I wasn't 
too impressed. It was so stop- 
start, all kidring and no running. 

“You can imagine how I felt 
at the end of the Swansea 


match, where there seemed to 
be no stoppages at all. It really 
was very quick. You wouldn't 
have thought It possible six 
months ago, would you?” 

Last weekend Robinson was 
given a first taste of life in the 
Courage League as part of per- 
haps foe fastest back division 
ever to take the field anywhere: 
Paul, Jeremy Gusoott and Jon 
Sleigh tholme were his fellow 
three quarters. Bath, self-ap- 
pointed missionaries of new age 
rugby, threw it around once 
again but self-destructed so 
spectacularly that Vlfasps over- 
turned wbai should have been a 
winning lead and stole foe spoils. 

‘The feeling in the dressing- 
room was one of extreme dis- 



Quins facing 
first true test 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 



appointment," Robinson says, 
“we hadthe same under control 


“we hadthe game under control 
and let it slip, which was imfbr- 
giveable. But the longer I spend 
at Bath, foe greater the similar- 
ities with 'Wigan become. Every 
time you go out to play, you face 
opponents who are ready to 
turn in foe performance of their 
lives. It’s a big game every week 
and that is what makes playing 
for either dub such a challenge. 

“It’s exciting slipping into 
such a dynamic bade line, but 
it’s not just about pace, it’s about 
being a rugby player. People ask 
me how fast I am over 100 me- 
tres and I tell them it’s irrele- 
vant because pure sprinting 
doesn't have much to do with 
carrying a ball under one arm 
and dodging 15 people intent on 
burying you." 

According to Brian Ashton, 
foe Bath coach who is also a life- 







Jason Robinson: ‘It's exerting sipping into such a dynamic back fine’ Photograph: Allsport 


long league ofidonado t Robinson 
is a pleasure to work with. “Fve 
never encountered a player so in- 
tense in his desire to improve," 
he says. “Every time be trains, he 
pumps roe with the most detailed 
questions. When you talk about 
professionalism, you can hold 
him up as a model" 

“Of course I want to learn,” 


agrees Robinson. “These are ex- 
citing times in union and it's a 
privilege to be part of them." So 
exciting that he might consider 
a permanent switch and a shot 
at an England place? His reply 
is tantafismgly cryptic. 

“Everything is an option. At 
the moment fm just looking to 
play well for Bath during the 


time available; Fm due back at 
Wigan in January and Pm con- 
traded toga to Australia in June. 

T don’t honestly know what, 
if anything, will stem from this 
but even if 1 dedded against 
playing; union full time right 
now, it wouldn’t prevent me 
from changing my mmd at some 
point in foe fiiture." 


The cricket season is over for 
Harlequins. They maybe aver- 
aging 60 points per game but 
Dick Best, their director of 
coaching, is a cautions man. 

Despite his side’s cracking 
start to foe season in which they 
have run-up some big scores, he 
is not taking for granted an ex- 
tensiem to that run of three wins 
out pf three when the Courage 
League One leaders take on 
fourth-placed Bristol 

“We've had a good start,” ad- 
mitted Best, “but, with the great- 
est respect to the other three 
dubs we have played, Glouces- 
ter should really have gone 
down last season. West Hartle- 
pool definitely should have been 
relegated and London Irish have 
come up. So in many respects 
this match against Bristol is the 
first real big test for us. 

“We are coming up against a 
very organised team. They are 
effective. Any team Alan 
Davies is involved with is always 
very well organised defensively 
and scores points. They’ve al- 
ways bad a formidable pack, 
they base their rugby around it, 
they have a good back-row, in- 
ternational half-backs and they 
are pretty strong in midfield, 
while outside they have this Tbn- 
gan Dave Tiueti We are folly 
aware that we are up against if' 

Much will depend oa foe cen- 
tre pairing of rugby league star 
Gay Connolly and foe former 
England captain Will Carling - 
the latter wifl be playing his 
fourth successive league match 
prompting Best to remark: “That 
must be something of a record.” 


One run Bath’s players will 
want to avoid today when they 
take themselves off to King- 


sholm, is an unprecedented 
dutch of defeats. They have lost 

their last two League games and 

if they succumb to Gloucester 
it will be the first time they will 
have lost three in a row since the 
start of the Courage League. 
Kingsh olm was scene of a sur- 
prise defeat for Bath towards 
the end of last season. 

Tbe Bath captain, Phil de 
Glanville, unhappy at being 
dropped for last week’s match 
against Wisps, is back m the side 
for the injured Heniy Paul. ' 

A forgotten England man, 
lan Hunter, plays his first 
League match of the season at 


full-back when Northampton 
entertain OrrelL who will tnem- 


entertain OrreLL, who will them- 
selves be without their rugby 
league si gning Frano Botica - 
the subject of a transfer wran- 
gle with Llanelli - because of a 
hip injury. Martin Offiah’s long 
awaited debut for Second Di- 
vision Bedford has been put on 
ice, like his injured bjg toe, for 
a further two weeks. 

■ The REITs dispute with 
England's leading dubs is likely 
to be moved to a higher level as 
the governing bodies of Wales 
and Scotland find themselves in 
conflict with their member 
dubs. The En glis h Professional 
Rugby Union Clubs are calling , 
for the differences to be dis®-) 
cussed by the Four Home ’ 
Unions rather than by individ- 
ual governing bodies and they 
want a peace broker appointed 
who wul oversee all aspects of 
the hearing. The International 
Board chairman, Vernon Pugh, 
is seen to be the idea] candidate. 


AYR GOLD CUP - 




HYPERION 

1-40 War Whoop 2AS Caxton 2£0 Gone 
By 3J25 Kushbaloo 355 Bolaney GSrl 4L30 
CuchuHains Gold 505 DuraW 


3 2144-30 HKW40HD {IS) Wes Z Qeen 8 ID 12 B Storey 

4 40HW- TO BE THE BEST (123) D La* G 10 12 -JBuka 

- 4 doctored - 

BB1M& 158 Rttreoud. 2-1 Carton, 74 To Be tea Bret, 44. 
Bouton 


9 446000- SOLUS FBI (117) (D) T CUttWt 11 10 0 

CwrtCatttwt 

-9 declared - 

MMnwn m(0ic 10«t Tw imftsp wtfiC Stop ftl 9st 4A. 
BEDHOt 7-a BitfeL *a Ann*. M Stop SaareHm M W* 
Appelated, 7-1 Botany 8M, 8-1 Store Store*. 10-1 utters 


GOtNG: Rnn. 

■ Rigid-hand undulating course. Run-in of 260yds. 

■ Cauree to 4 m War junction -Ui or M0 Sabon 2m. AD- 
MISSION: Club S 12 (OATS * undent Is is* TutewaDs 
SO lOATsA under-StoW). CAR PACK: Rods Sfi; rest free. 


foTcAl BROTHERSWHBl HANDICAP HUR- 
1^”! DLE (CLASS E) £2£00 2m 4f UOyds 

1 363113 GOtC BY (8) (D) {BF) J Jattc 8 11 U QBiarteyV 

2 1111 SHfHWH (31) M ftps 4 11 9 DBriefemtor 

_2 ■ 

BEnwa 2-7 S»*r*4, 3-1 Sous By 


\A onl BASSENTHWAITE LAKE NOVICE 
CHASE (CLASS E) £3000 adeted 3m 
1 P4-52UJ CUCHUUAINS GOLD (15) (BF) J VltiB 8 11 5 


HYPERION 

2JD Count Of Randans 2AS EarfyWmring 
3J5 MerOns Dream 3A5 Ordog Mor 4-20 
Cats Run 4-50 Befroi 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Wihm Danes- 1 1 .40). More 
Jvtt'4 0). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: MHBon Dancer ((.40). 
Stefcrato 12m BamtONn BUI Boget (3.55) A Red 
Tel (JS.Q5) sent LC5 ju by H Ptpe from fftchokstayne, Deron. 


/ml ULLSWATER NOVICE HURDLE 
ZYi (CLASS E) £Z200 2m 4f UOyds 

1231 MIDON DANCB{f25)Mfye 4 11 3-D M&tder 5 


2 0301-21 WWWKWPpaiCTlnnajniua. 


3 341 SUM) US) M Hammond 4 10 12 RGarftty 

4 GQOQQ IHMBtOS (IS) C M Moore 6 10 12 ICMm 

5 OOQP QUSSLEET BOV (15) Mss M UAgan 4 10 ID 

JMtta 

6 PWGERAN Mn A Skrtank 4 10 10 l&nto 

1 440- POLLY CMDERS (278) Mr i GooaiefiM 5 10 7 

..^JBFanton 

8 OS SCM1YMU. (42) K Hogg 6 ID T MrXMKfan 

-Sdadared- 

BETIMG: 7-4 IHkn Drear, W War Whoop, 7-2 SqM 7-1 
Thatam, 12-1 Pangoran, 1A-1 My Ctadan, lfi-l ottm 


O ocl’RED RUKf HANDICAP CHASE 
lr=J (CLASS D) £4,000 added 3m 

1 3/3112-4 KUSWAUX) (28) (CD) C Parker 11 11 10 B Storey 

2 3W2D3 IHE BUS aorCTJOTP Owens 10 s 

Jl g 

3 3P2F4-P BWWHWW MIL (17) W M F^» 7104 „ — 

4 ?P5P4 ^g'n^Tamna^o^"-"" 0 

5 2350-35 UPWBJL (214 R Johnson 12 10 0 KJnhuaon 

_ g ■ 

Mntavn I06t True handicap Height Jendse 99 SSL Opwe* 

8am. 

BETWK: B-4 MasKoho, M 7J» Btm Ray, 5-2 Banobom 
B-l JandBO. 10-1 UpM* 


2 203622 BUVERSDKMI ( 15 ) BBtoon 010 12 

i 8C*Bf3JV 

3 0ra004- CBMMIEGBU (US) 01*1*610 12 — IBnrito 

4 43244 -P M 0 KJW{ 23 )MnLtteft 8 l 81 D 12 J)BreB(q)B 

5 3 D 233 P SWDNNB(NQp 0 ] MtLMirlD 1012 


GOING: Good to nnn- 

■ Right-hand, nmhitatlng circuit. Run-in or one fttrioog. 

■ Caune to E of uren on A 03 1 . Market Raaot aotiQu (Un- 
cob - Grbnsby Bne) lm. ADMISSION: Club 112 ; Tatter- 
aaOs S 8 (OAFs who are membas of couree’s Jubfiee Qidi 
14 ); Sira- King iii (JdAxQabOAPsSZaOlCAJlPABK: 
picnic areas S 3 , mnaindar free. 


aeI BBC RADIO UVCOLNSWE NOVICE 
SBJJNG HURDLE (CLASS G) £2,500 
3YO 2m If 110yds 

EURO EXPRESS TEretofy ID 10 LWyorB 

FERRflL (USA} IBas J CHS) ID ID OPaare 

SMOGnr NWWIION 1 Unan ID 1D_, Jl StoVW 

Nome HUM A Jams ID 10 RDammody 

036 RECMLIO MM) (20) M SowRiy ID ID 

DPmtmfftB 

SSWQDGSnrrM Chapman 10 10 


-Sdaetorad- 

BEI1W& M Coctodtatoc SOM, 3-1 Bayare Drean, B-2 Gchi 
lAgred, G-l More Joy, 8-1 Sand Ktog 


OBCI RYDALHWIER HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS F) £2,200 added 2m If 
1 311440- 9WRP SBSMUN (317) OS 0 Barter 6 12 0 


2 &P43-5 wm.flHWIED(10«)RWBMaaag8»l7111D - 

„ — B S&rev 

3 W428-3 AIKHnxpisa) (23) (D}G Moan 6117 


THKUWERE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
1^.***! E) £3jQ00 added 2m 

1 4P3fflD S0EDWS (2Q M Same 7 10 12 P«wtt 

2 F2R642 CffidQN (22) (BF) J Whan 9 ID 12 N Wanton 


4 33,012 BUO£T(lO)(D)MHpe6117~ DBrtdeaator 

5 54P5-23 TRME1WO(2DID|U>S3UMUpiB116. 

— a atm (31 

6 41204-4 sousONBDlOJWMBauO JKJonreB 

7 606403 B0Utl«6HLmFMu«ai 7 ID B Oototoi 

a 4-12443 SAVER SISVE (22) M Harnnond 4 10 6 

RGorrtttyB 


icnEl DERWENT OPEN NATIONAL HUNT i 
FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £1,500 
added 2m If 

1 1- DURND(lfi]}Da^Snim4U9 ^SMtorfGaait 

2 21 BEDTH-(33) M Wpe4119 DBAferetar 

3 HBffHaOR) M Hammond 5 11 4 HGoiriBy 

4 FOUR FROM HOME JJ OTfcd 4 112 ARadw 

5 6 - SKHJX WUSB 0 H p 28 ) C IhOTSDn 4 11 2 

EHoBuekaff) 

6 TMIWnERJBlrtat4U2 Mtootoaay 

7 GRACE MD FAVOUR J Hope 5 ID 13 IBtaka 

S (8SI Ml CNMIE Mss Z Bean 6 ID 13 

— IWTlhotore 

9 MIKE Hinn! B Bbon 5 10 13 sototop) 

10 VUE OF OAK I Hope 5 ID 13. B (toning 

11 wraesw«otoBrFMuna®>6ioi3 

Mia Sue MchM 

1? titSI HB MDHWEiSlB&fAlDll HrNWtom 

13 JICS BU 0^ GfiU) 7 CoMeit 4 U) 11 PHhan 

BETDNG: 2-1 Diaaid, 3-1 Rid Tta, S-l Haepectod, 7-1 Sinn Ww- 
itot, 8-1 Beet MwUA-1 Fare Run Hama, IS-lottan 


BUNKERED PIRST TJMB: Eccentric Dancer A Boro 
Express (2.46). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: BeHroi (430) 
won at Bangor on Saturday. 

LONG-DISTANCE BDNNEB& AndrelsC (3.) 6) has been 
»siDG5 miles by P Bowen from Haverfordwest, Qyferf; I*- 
drepnrm (2.10), Home CooUu' (2.46) A Peter Nonaiuy 
(4 AO) sent 250 miles tfr K Pipe fnsn Mthobahayne, Devon. 


f^TiTTl SCAMA NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
\ AMt \ (CLASS E) £3^00 2m If 110yds 

1 11 amUPURA(l7)(P)Mnpa4UU) CHouda 

2 34F-2S2 SEA GOO (2g) (BF) M QtoDman 5 11 9 

; WWtaOtagfca 

3 603126 DOE MON (28) (CO) (BF) M 8et)y 4 10 13 

^ q DimiQotfjf 

4 4B-33 GMMTaF HANDERS (3R K M 04 VI 6 ID 10 


7 2 WBt£TS OF STONE (17 ) J Bob^i 20 10 Bottoy 

8 5 UNCLE GEORGE UO MTocphm ID ID 

; »~AMa9tia V 

9' BWCrVflWWtGCE^tonl05 JOtowree 

ID BCCSiDHC DANCHI M Bleby 10 5 ASSntotiB 

11 FlDfiMETI i LHarW 105 0 GBB a »ar 

12 HWHHSQWM MBa^Kr ID 5 DUdfeyO} 

13 23 HOMECOOW (3^PF)MRpelD5 — £Haiato 

14 JHAinWPHaatonlOS APHcCoy 

15 HATS IAD7S Campon 10 5 OBamwa (7) 

ID ON DC HOME SUN J tartans 10 5 HI ft* (7) 

17 - 6 IBCMBISIMI(2fl4SMni0S jFJonreet 

IS SBZUH6SHIBW)E J AHamslD5— PMcloadAi 

-Udactored- 

BODWt 5W Unde Swafs, 6-1 Earo Etpraos, 7-1 Norte Hern, 
8-1 Oa The Home Ran, to A Tiny, Early Wtonfat 10-1 Ghostly 
ApprettM, 12-1 atom 


lOACl AUDREY BUTTHIY REUNION HAND- 
L___— 1 ICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) £5,500 3m 

1 612L-41 : DUXWfflfiGER (25) (D) G Moon 9 12 0 _H BenOey 

2 2-22111 ORDOG MOR (2Q (Q M M^nr 7 11 0^ P HoChy 

3 S2FF1F FRONDS) FUGHT (23) MS9 1. Stood 6 ID 7 

— _H HuxbaiKf 

4 2064-13 RB)lMJAR(2S)fqSBellllD5 NSmhh 

5 15564 -P MOOBNWR (91) (CD) K Ma^n 5 10 4 



G 04-2113 CHHAMAL(17)IPBF)KBalay4103 JTJMaphy 
-6 dedwed - 

BETniO: M Ordog Mar, 7-2TaDyw^r, 4-1 FVuoder FRgM, 6- 
1 GUre Man, 7-1 Rad Jam Jar, B-l MoaWkkr 



4 Oft I SCANUNK FOR SCANIA NOVICE 
1— — -1 CHASE (CLASS D) £5^00 3m If 

1 ID-3211 COS RIM (S)(0 J Upson 8 11 12 R5 br*i 

2 4P6204- DOSE MARSHAIL COT) J Wxta 8 11 0 -ASSaMh 

3 WJ HOBNET (IS) Mr S Homer-Hate 9110 . 


m 


4 VBMOIEnniJLHatalOllO DOfaghir 

-4dedarad- 

BEITWG:8-13 Cato Rw, 2-1 DetaeManfasR, UW Itoreonetam, 
14-lDurfren Hornet 


5 40P430- NBowHueouxanqjcmssioe Lwyw 

6 OW13 RAGAMUFnNR0Me0f«2)HSwyer71D5J(ltare 

7 036 IW7ARMai{2qPDatonGlDl — AHa0dreB 

8 OBOPTO WUOSIAH (52) S Gsnpan 6 10 0 0 Btowwi f7) 

-Sdactored- 

MMnin MdShC Utot Due handfeap mVG Ityosar dst 12Bl 
BETONB: 1»8 todraprea, 4-1 Count of ftoadare, M Sea God. 
5-1 Ha Non, 10-1 RagaaaAi Romeo, 12-1 Htata Hrer, 14-1 
MenjMR Md, <S-l otters 


pqpTEI SCANIA HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
-I D) £6^00 2m 4f 

1 43204-2 HOUGWON WHflWJertoIDll 12 — 

Mr R Burton (7) 

2 322414 AfOBDT (17) CTPBww Dll 12 JiP McCoy B 

3 440375- DMKQAKCU8)(C0)JGvaalO 119 IWyu 

4 41F22-2 MERLHS DRSIM (2fl 0 Shemnod 7 11 2 

— — — lOahawB 

5 311112 MAflfl(BSGBgN(7)IWlMBaeey9101 3 

6 06433F WBE«wa mmUT towwo fllDB-A JAaguto) 

7 22464-5 CURES OWN 05) (Q J Wa* 12 ID 8 -Jl Dwratoo 

-Tdadered- 

BHnttt 94 Mata ttam, 34 HnMCm. 7-2 Andntot, S-l Wka 
Mvfce, S-l Ma»>ts fireen, 11-1 Dark CM, 14-1 Own On 


A cri] SQWBA 4-SERES HAM3IQV HURDLE 
L——-1I (CLASS D) £4y400 2m 3f lK^rds 

1 mm BIDES (23) (BF) UnJ &o«r 5120 _B ttattaa [7) 

2 512403- SCUD KSSUE (448) (CD) G Wibt! Uougmui 5 U 4 

■— — — — ■■-..■■■A Thontton 

3 0F0612 WAMDKA (21) (Q KMn^ui 6 114 ASSotth 

4 11-1112 POmiKMAWr(U)(BF)Mflpe4U3 

J)MMsh(3)B 

5 AOOOP-i BBJJUi (7) U Tompens 5 11 2 _AK»nire 

G 4031-4P LATHAM UW (7) 0 Shenmod 5 11 2 lOdme 

7 2120- IP RUDTS PRIDE (15) (C) S Bel 5 10 13 NSaGtt 

8 1-6364P SCKMMIH ME (HQ (U^ (Q C E^non 6 10 8 

■ 1 1 H r R Tborattm rfi 

9 3-11112 WOUBOUp/QHCoftrg^eiDO VSodtt 

-9 doctored - 

Minimu m might: JO sc. True ftamficap wet&t: WAd 9a 126. 

BEnM&U.-4BtaM, 4-1 Wanda, B-2petar Mummy, B-lSced 

ABsde, Uytaat Inv, 8-1 Bum, 1A-1 VMrtttafl, M-l otters 


-J-DEhr 
prro.Hr 1 


RACING RESULTS 



AYR GOLD CUP 



For customers spending £5 or more - a £1 win double 
on Ayr Gold and Silver Cups in The Sporting Life Ms 
Saturday. Valid for September 21 only. 


AYR 

2*fc a. EqUERRru wearer) 138 tar. 2. 
W|h Premium 7-2; 3. Bractuno QnU S-l. 
12 ran. 3, r*. (M Johnson. Mrtieham). Totac 
£2.50; 0-40. LL60. £3.40. W>. £4.10. CSF: 
L7A7. Trvx £9^0. NR: langjoman. Lomond 

Lassie. 

2-35: 1. REBEL COUNTY (D 15-2; 
2. Mrs 6-1; 3. fedrywJngs 5-L 8 ran. 6-4 
fav Ground Game (4ttl. Hrt. Z lABahy. Tar- 


porte«. Tote: £9.60; £2Ja £1.60, HJ60. 
OF: £50 30. CSF: £45.15. TncssC £207.69. 

3^15: 1. ROWS TAIL <F 4nch) 14- U 2. 
Souttierty Wind 9-2; 3. SarettmtMtoWn 

5- 4 tw. m ran. L am-hd. (MoaSHaS. km- 
dUam). Tetm £1020; £43L £1^), £L3a 
P* E&.10. CSF: £73.31. Tnxc£327JL4. 
Tna £3020. 

3^)5: J. QUEEN SCEPTRE (K Fatal) S-l: 
2- Heeto Owr Mate 9-2: 3. Mtoa Stamner 

6- 13 fa*. B m. 2. hd. (B Hfe. Lamtxxotiv. 

Tote : £1140; £3^0. £230. DF: E27.70L C9H 
£3937. 

4O0:l.PIB0e0FPQBX£(AteGrere«) 


4Mz 3- WHAT HAPPENED WAS (D 
Sneeney) 2S-U2. HatoetoC2-l;S- CaOMue 
11-8 fav. B ran- 'A, L (M Meode, Afato>»- 
buy). Tata: £14.00: £2^0. £2.10. DF: 
£2330. CSF: £69.67. 

5J0: 1. GOOO HAND (J Fortune) 7-1:2. 
ShMey Sob 7-1; B. Great Oiwtlon 9-2. 11 
ran. 3-HavRuahen Raider (4ft>. 3,3. K Kre- 
dewea, WtkflelWra). Tote: £750: m.40. 
£1_9C)! £2Da Dft£2asa CSF; £53.93. Tri- 
casc £230 AO. Tno: ESOao. NFt Damdar. 
R)ta(n«a)inquiy, UnctoDo«g»t»; tashed 
second was ttequrtfied andjitecad ton 
Jackpot Not won: E1 5 . 5R6 .75 earned ftr- 
waid to Ayr today. 

Pfooepot: £100 JBO. Quadpot £39-00. 
PteceS-’ £76.19. Pten Ifc £62-4a 


50LS: 1. 7HREADNEEDLE (L Detl«0 7-1; 

2 - ScBpatte S-l; 3- atotera 7-x. 12 ran. 

3- 1 fan MedfeeWtfU- V^. lift. (Umi Hunting- 
don, West May). Tote: £&80; CL90, £L90, 
£2 AO. Of: £32.40. CSF: £41.26. Tna 
£ 66 . 00 . 

Ptoc e poft £2330. QmdpoC £1910. 
Place C: £59-87. Pten 5: £36-57. 




NEWBURY 

2JLD: 1. BAU PARADISE (TQuim) 6-1; 2. 


, Anotberred 11-2 tn; 3. Store Jack 

6-1. a ran. IVj, IV.. (PCoJe). TUk £700; 
£2-50. £230. £1.70. OF: £1720. CSF: 
£35.78. TneasC £191.73. Tito: £31.10. NR: 
•BopstatL 

2.40: 1. STHUOOLER (L Datton) 11-2: 2. 
Haver Soto Ron 4-6 Bar. 3. Area ztu< taw 
9-1. 9 ran. 1. %. CD lotfert. TWre £&80: 
£1.60. £1.10. £1.40. OF! £3-50. CSF: 
£926. Trto: £4^0. 

3^0:i.erauutad)7-l:2.iAyVtoM»- 
n 8-1; 3. Catoto Lady 15-2. 9 ran. 10030 


6-1 :l Haekatoy l« 7-« 3. Ghw Me A Rkto 
JO-1 4. NMa 9-2 tav. IS ran. y., r*. 0 


Ntohortajhiitad. Tote: £BJO; £1.70. E2M. 
£2.30 a in of-. £2020. CSF: £45.15. Ar- 
eas*: £38826. Tno: £11620. 


¥ 

THEJGXpEPENDENT 


RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 


fav sa»dah rSh). 2yi t- (P Oiapoto-Hyair,). 
ToteeraOO; £220. £2.00. £2-00. DF: 


LIVE COMMENTARIES fTTf 




ALL (. lK RSi'-S RESULTS 


0891 261 970 


E5T20. CSF: E5&46.THK £3220. PdtMcsfv- 
hed. Mettfted (7-4) totoan. Rtee 4 votes 
to bored prices, daducflon 35p. 

3^0: 1.XMG SOUND (W^enj 13-8 flan 
2. Sore Ma 33-1; a. HaRarra S2. 9 ran. 
%. sht-hd. U Gosdeni. fttapiO! £L30. 
£3X0. £1.40. DF; £37.10. CSFi £4L49. tax 
£2080 

4jL6:i. DOUBLE ECHO (Mas E iannson 
HMHHOff) 20-1; 2. BteteE apm 11-2 Ow 
aTStoed 14-1: «. 

22 ran. Hd, nh. (J Bettad). Tote: £22.60; 
£4.10, £UB0 £2.50. £220. DF: U24.00. 
CSF-. £124.90 Tncasc £L514.5B. Trta 

£92100. 

4y45c i. OUEU0 aoutet) ifrZ'2. prrere 
On Nicky M-i; 3. Y rewjD tote04 U 
ran. 1 Vi. Vs JM Btanaraff 1 . Trt a; £91g: 
£2.60 £3020, £150. DF: £205.40 CSF: 
£13027. Tncast £405^0- Tito: £451.60. 


HUNTINGDON 

220: lAtaWNBE A GAME tSTa*tofl 33-1: 
2. MrCamoofa&S-iZ; 0 Raeoitf (mar 7-2 
ln.8an.lVs 3 Vj. (MSB J Bowed. Tata: 
£8980 £1050 £220. £190. OF: £109.10 
CSF: £165.27. Tneast £612.69. Tno: 
£14030. NR: IMi The Dreamer. 

Z5S 1 STRONG PRORBSEDCGBlde) 2-5 
fan; 2. Shattc 25-1 3. Ryttre Run 25-1. 5 
ran. 17. 28. fG Hitod). Tote: £140: £L1Q. 
£160 OF: £5J90 CSF: £9.02. Amended Re- 
nit. Fotemgan obrectnn by the Oak of the 
Scales. Ho* wandering vrtw Unshed second, 
was asquaMed because its jockey (toed to 
watfi-m. 

32S:1 MR PERCY (PUdn) 7-2:2. Coup* 
barfl 9-4 tor. 0 Naahaat 101 U ran. a. 
14. U GrttadJ. Tot*: £520; £22 0. £7.40 
£520. DF: £17.00. CSF: £1105. Tno- 
£142. 70; £160^4 earned foraod to Ayr 4.15 
today. NR: SealpiEm. WBnsmd. 

0S5:lRAMSnUI(APMCCoy)frl:ZSv- 
parSfaaip Erero tav Arty urn (rushed. 3 ran. 
DtoL (P HobiHL Tote £540 DF: £2^0 CSF: 
£10.85. NR: Lonawstha. 

4JK 1 PRBEnGHTBt (Otaadl 134 bv: 
2. Yutirtote 4-1; 3. Zlne Lrew 1 100-30 6 m. 
MIL ULEyreJ. Tata: £2.40; £2. ZQ. £230. 
DF: £5-90. CSF; £827. TWcasc £1664. NR: 
Amaaa, lancer. . 

435:1 DRUHCUUAI WrRWahfcy) &2; 
2. Ftohy Path 9-1; 3. The Yank 11-10 tav. 
4 m. 3, dM. (K Bsdey). Tote: £-J.O0 Of: 
£630. CSF: £1615. 

535: 1 PROTOTYPE (A Thornton) 10-1 
0 Artanbar 100-30 3. UKtanota Smooth- 
ie 7-4 Lk. 12 ran. 5. 4. (G Johnson 
Hougitonl. Tela: £26.20 £60 O. £180, 
£150. OR £40-60. CSF: £52.74. Tno: 
£9630. 

Ptenepofe £185.50 Quadpot: £35.10. 
Pten fc £224^16. Pten 6s £117.39. 
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sport 


Cup dues 
lead to 

Wildwood 


Racing 

GREG WOOD 

When Parliament is unanimous 
about an issue, someone once 
said, it is invariably wrong, and 
it is a dictum which might prove 
to apply equally well to this af- 
ternoon *s Ayr Gold Cup. 
Among the training fraternity, 
there seemed Utile doubt yes- 
terday that a high draw is es- 
senuaj m order to stand any 
chance of success in Europe's 
richest sprint handicap. Punters, 
however, would be wise to irea t 
this prediction with caution. 

In most of the big sprint 
handicaps, such as the Wok- 
inghnm and the Stewards * Cup 
a “good” draw is simply one 
near *e early pace, and thus im- 
possible to predict from year to 
year. At Ayr, however, there is 
a perception that a stall near 
that stands' rail will always be 
preferable to one on the far side. 

; and indeed, in three of the Iasi 

four years, the winners have 
been drawn 27, 29 and 28 
Delve a little farther into the 
past, though, and you wfll find 
that the last 10 winners include 
runners from stalls four, six 
(twice) and eight (twice). 

This is not to say that Coastal 
Bluff, the hot favourite this af- 
ternoon and drawn 28, will be 
in any way disadvantaged, but 
nor he is likely to enjoy any pos- 
itive benefits either. The crucial 

g lint in all this is that Coastal 
luff’s morning odds of around 
5-1 re Bed the belief that he has 
an ideal position, and thus rep- 
resent poor value for this rea- 
son alone. For all the ease of his 
win in the Stewards’ Cup he now 
has a handicap mark to match, 
almost a stone higher than it was 
at Goodwood, and today's race 
is^perhaps more competitive 

Deciding to overlook the 
favourite is easy. So too is find- 
ing a good alternative - there 
are at least a dozen, not feast be- 
cause there should be pace on 
both sides of the track, thanks 
■t£> Bollin Joanne (drawn five), 
stelfturstpark Flyer (18) and 
THer (17). The vast majority of 
today’s runners are fairly 
weighted and at the peak of 


their form. What few can riahn 
to possess, though, is significant 
scope for Improvement, and 
here perhaps there is a window 
of opportunity for punters. 

Double Splendour, Double 
Bounce, Wildwood Flower and, 
admittedly. Coastal Bluff are 
four runners who appear to 
nave better still to crane, but one 
nmher statistic reduces the list 
to one name. 

Fflhes and mares often make 
rapid progress in the autumn, 
and have accounted for four of 
the last five r unnings of today's 
race. Given that toda/s quota 
of six females in a 29-stropg field 
is probably typical, this cannot 
be a mere statistical blip, a fact 
which makes WILDWOOD 
FLOWER (nap 4.15) a strong 
selection. 

Richard Hannon’s three- 
year-old has improved through- 
out the season, running her best 
race so far at Goodwood last 
time ouL Backed down to 10-1 
earlier this week, she has drift- 
ed to 18-1 (widely available) af- 

R 1 CHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Coastal Bluff 
(Ayr 405 ) 

NB: Tea Party 

(Wolverhampton 9l30) 

ter drawing stall two, but as we 
have seen, this is no reason to 
discount her. She has an out- 
standing chance. 

Do not be temi 
to double 
the Silver 

race which is’ therefore even 
harder to assess. Look instead 
to another progressive sort, In- 
dian Rocket (next best 3.40) in 
the Mill Reef Stakes, the fea- 
ture race at Newbury. 

The richest race of the day by 
far is the National Stakes at the 
Curragh, Europe's most valu- 
able juvenile event of the entire 
season. Sahm and Fantastic 
Fellow, both supplemented this 
week, lead a four-strong British 
challenge- The Irish St Leger 
too has drawn several raiders to 
take on last week’s Doncaster 
St Leger flop GordL including 
Posidonas, whose trainer, Paul 
Cole, saddled last year's winner. 
Strategic Choice. 



AYR GOLD CUP - 10 - YEAR-TALE 


•' 1SB6. 87.. 

Fate of the favourites^ 2 34 12-. 9-j 

HAsior's piaca in tatting 12 28 16 


Wf toners' SPc 


as-iia-i 


Profit nr towHo £1 state* Fawaar^.-fmcP? 


P c rea nt ag n of wtoiwre pfacod iterate ur 3fil brtMtjnre; 


SftnrtWBMwfccfi whmer fays* riginneg-l (iSSS),.^?;-.- 


K JCMMOttfl 50-111389) 




Top trainees; No ttaper has wonTftts race tnore man txca in Vw 


Top Jockey: No jockey has won Vte race more 


NEWBURY 
| 2.10: PHANTOM QUEST, a cred- 
i liable threequaneis of a length sec- 
ond to Centre Stalls over a mile at 
Sandown last time, will have no 
1 problems with an extra, furlong 
here. Red Carnival, who may be fit- 
ter for I he rare, looks ihe danger. 

!□□□ 

[ IMi GAME PLOY, who encoun- 
tered traffic pro Hems and was a 
most unlucky loser when fi ni sh in g 
a short-bead ’second to Soviet Bride 
at Chepstow, may go one better to- 
1 day. Leniently handicapped Askern 
mav prove the biggest danger. 

IQXJ 

'► * J8: BALIYNAKELLY, who beat 
j st Thursday's easy Yarmouth win- 
ner Jiyush by a comfortable IV- 
| lengths at San down last time, 

I should extend his winning se- 
t qoence. Th e firirij’ treated Midyan 
Bfoe mav pose most problems. 

jlQCf 

[ 3Mi SEEBE. about a length third 
to subsequent Group One 
MoygJajeStud Stakes winner Bia*»- 
ca Nera in the Group Two Lowtbcr 
1 Stakes at York last rime out, should 
| ntniw» a bold bid. Andreyev, who 
beat Close Relative by an easy four 
! lengths over six furlongs at Chester. 
may prove the chief threat. 

AYR 

1 3.05: INDIAN RELATIVE put up 
[ her best display of the season 


when narrowly beaten by Clan , 
Chief at Goodwood last Saturday. I 
She finished well that day, looks 
well handicapped and likes fast 
ground. Among the low numbers, 
Bn-conglU Lad, should run well for 
Kieren Fallon. 

□XI 

335: Michael Sloute has won the 
lost two runnings of this event His 
DESERT SHOT has yet to hit top 
form this season but can over- 
shadow today’s rivals if he gets a 
srongly run race here. He will ap- 
preciate this sound surface. 

□QQ 

4 j 5 : Coastal Bluff won the Stew- 
ards' Cup with such authority that I 
he is diffic ult to oppose. Bat his ! 
odds will be far from generous this 
tunc. At longer odds is stablemaie 
FOR THE PRESENT who was 
poorly drawn at Goodwood hot has 
bad better luck this time and is fax 
better off at the weights. 

OLO 

4.45: BEANO’S BEENO can con- 
tinue Mark Johnston’s fine tun. 


thecurragh 


3.50 


BBSHSr LEGER STAKES (Group!) £138000 

added lm 6f 

596.. 


1 

2 622-153 HU. 

3 331222 fU 
i -412114 

5 5-33322 

6 tCBi: 

T 5965 

8 OfiUD 

9 1-11231 

3 JSSSSStStSHSTom^m 


:BKi.A Pffanen^y a — 

^IKpStategtsl 498— 

;PG*«»49« 

r u stB» m 598- 
[495 




1 NATIONAL STAKES (Group D £182D°0 
|2VO colts ftfUesTf 

i rr~rr 



lto&90- 

n ptBm «BAP0’9ngfl90.- — — 

w«nsncmuMlus«)C!kicaP(GB;90 

JOHAN OWITFAPOSten 99 

iwmabMisBcttrao: • — 

H gmmxi filwe SB 90 

SjBHjOSA} JtXtejpfG® 90 

smieHHf ;sb*90 — - 

«SM8KPoi»pa90 — 

UHJBDWrSU 


JMJNuaut* 

JtDnrinyT 


ygafite n g 

HUrtS 

JPMotediS 


-JKJ 


IQteM « 

^JSnteXL 

_WjSoHtelfl 

^SCnbaBl 


4«. iO-iotar* . 

anarftfiPB&lfievWfltaeatfwi ■ 


AYR 


HYPERION 

1- 55 Jackson Falls 4 JS For The Present 

2- 25 Hawaft 4A5 Deanofe Beeno 

3j 05 nsBMAN RELATIVE (nap) bis champagne Grandy 
33S Desert Shot (rtf») 


GOING: Good to Firm. STALLS: Straight course - puuhIb uttte: remainder - auudric. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hl^h numtHTU probably best for Df & 6f. 

■ Left-hand gaOopimt roursr. 

■ Racecourse b east of Ute town on the ATM. Ayr rafl euuos (acsvtce from GteaRow) 
lm. ADMISSION: dub iStc Crambund S JO (OAPa half-price), GAR PARR: FYet?. 


SIS. 


■ t&AUINC TRAINESS WITH RUNNERS: Hn H Rowdey - 19 wtnneis Item 9H ron- 

ntn Abes a suceess ratio of io. 1 «i and a tots 10 1 £1 lew! Sal* tf S7JBBr, M Jafauun - 1 9 
Klims, 1ST rennets, 13 -£5-109; J Bony - 19 wtnnem, 82] runners, S.fiMb, -£91.74; 

B Buts - 18 wteu m. 49 n auwn. 36.74k +S8J8. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: K Oorley - 44 wins, 203 rides, Sl.ite, -&3TiJKl; J Weaver - 20 
wins, 119 rides, 189%, -S32A3; J CxrroQ - 10 wba, 1 56 rides, 12J4k -£93.76-. K PsDon 
- 18 wins, KM rides. MJM, -£ 1 ( 1 . 12 . 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: None. WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAYS: Ortaa Gift (3.0fi) 
wen attioataj^am on Monday. LOWG-DtSTANCS HUNNEBS: Nflgtri Hni« (n.OTi) A, Emrrg- 
hmMaArl (4.16) bare been ’.em 428 by J rxmk4) tnanAmndri. W Suw-x. 


13081 


EBF TOP RIGHT LEISURE MAKNEN STAKES (CLASS 0> £BJOOO 
added 2Y0 lm Penalty Value £4^47 

24 JACKSON BUlSPHCHS»a«TEte»M)y 90- HBM4 

0 IAWN UnHAMO (14) U S Maroon) M Jotnsmn B TWansl 

NAWSU CD Baber hmaflJHemon 90 KMn2 


30 DOUtef RIGHT (2$ (The 3X11 


)MJotnm89 IMmtJ 


BEUMB: 84 JacfcaM FMh 0-4 Dwtte Rips, 9-2 Lam Lothario, 18-1 HasOono 
3995: UxAMk 2 0 9 N Cormoton 25-1 U W Wans! U ran 


SAM HALL AND DICK PEACOCK NURSERY HANDICAP (CLASS 
D) £6^000 added 2Y0 6f Penalty ltehie £4y698 



r8Hte8X3. 


214340 

<310 Hwwir paw 

SIB* SBXErCOMKmm 

243150 SKVERS RSHI (lis« (Mij J Carey) 

134443 BOMB MANOR (U| IMP 
00 nuB0frnuv(usA)(i7] 

3034 HNanECBUMUMACtayemlA 
3425 BLUES sjtlCDJ (10) IMai^n tSS M Oman S 4 
2352 HMHVRJBHt (19) (C H S*enrs) i J CTHed 8 1 


W)P Aten 812 RNtebfqfi 

... BIO AMy(S)U 

LoD T D Banon 8 9 IRvtw4 

M JofTBUi 86 IWaoKrl 


-0 MUM (3)3 

1 Can* 2 


433500 HD.RKWS0DV’(£2)(AJRhead]B WngBO — 
4351 NANASHA (26) (0) (Ate Joy J Beny 7 10 


JFapnS 
f4«*(3)10 


-J* Feesoy (5) 7 


twmum aSfftfr TSt JOB. Tnn hanSov aefifit Natasha Ta to. 

8ETIH& 11-2 SacMConba, 8-1 BwMMiteKa'.NahBriri, 134 HanJL 7-1 NUH nut, 15-2 RaM- 
bow Km, B-l Mas Qumo, 19-1 EMare Boy. 12-1 Mten 
199& ttf OMteu 2 8 4 j Tete 14-1 (A Java! 17 an 


-29d*daod- 

BOnNO: 9-1 bxten B i te tho. 10-1 Cwtin BBT, 114-Mxloo Pond, lg-lAmmn. B w« m( lR l ad. Oar- 
^ Vaoen Wbk in Mlto Bank Oaeagt HAodan, 29-1 B8« HaoBb Boy. Owbreo, 

25-1 BNte Many. Kh« of Nrirewt Pata Bam. SMho, Tat tad A Hrii, 28-1 oHan 
1986: teaon Pono 5 8 S R Cochrane 10-1 (D VNSonl 2B tel 
FORMfiUDE 

Easiertiy woo ttie 22 -tumor, firo-furiong handicap here on Thursday with Able Snenff 
and xi siwped Iw haa a sprinter capable of matana up far narrow defeats m tBcent Steer 
Cups- 3enOT»« out oy neck m 1993, MaaOVanme was beaten pat a head «19S4 arid 
Stolen has was mad Ian year. The overall result of Able Sheriffs race (state on the stands 
side) sufflBsts mar those drown weh mH new an advantage, and Easteteys other rentier. 
Bee HeaMh Bey. m sol 28, nas been more tortunate in that respect. Bee Heenh Boy’s 
tentwig racort suggests he pteleia a ut of pw m me pound, (hough. SMtod cenarty seems 
to have a decent nondcaom him. having ended toHteim wth a neck second of 20 befand 
Doi£te Sptenctaur at Newejsoe. stutter) b a better bone ms season perhaps best tfks- 
iraed by m& dose lounh tar today's rider. Gyles ParWn. « Newcastle m Jura teian Dotejle 
Bounce neat boudie Splendour. Those two are landed for me tag race and Stuffed taofcs as 
UiQM 0 i he migit new been put fcy for Bitfc nawng had just one owing ta me mearwne. be- 
nmd Options Open at Vork where die draw was agaret ram. Sniffed nine Train stafl 12 . bur 
three out of four SA«r Cup ««rais nave been draun 10 or less and a vrould be no eurpnse 
if me tust-ttne DUnhets did some goao, too. Keeton Pond won last year's race from sta> 
25 and is runfing wen enx^i to suggest ha could take the bcatfog apun tram stafl 34. The 
1994 saver Cud winner. Hester Of PesteM, ts dawn 10 and the six furlongs dearly suits 
him as he was fourth to Royals Rorae in me fog race 12 monrns agb. kuflan Retefim 
was behra Bee Health Boy at Newmariei (good to son tu twned the form round on good 
Sang at Goodwood last Saturday when ne ran me progressive den Ottf to a neck, intfan 
Retabve wfi Qe even more at home on ttes &y«^ ground and stouid be profruneru denn 
the stands sda, etong with Cretan cam, a Ove-(Urtang winner a* Naam^tam on Monday who 
is back aver fas best mp. Selection: STUFFED 

|^» 9C| STAKIS DOONSttWE CUP (CLASS A) (Lfeted race) 

SSrS £18£00 added lm 3f Penalty VWue £12,244 

1 202315 DOmtOUR (28) (lance H Smral MbJCkIASU 

2 6-60334 DG5Btt SHOT (8) (Itedcwn 41 Udmunt U S*md B8 11 

3 360005- D0fCtABL(USA)(3711(MhnWMefiAjpbtoraeiTi48ll 

4 (V12155 KETTOMr lEARTIS) (Mis Maumn PCtenngl tksfiS Ibf 68 11 

5 21-2036 H2RSHSI(72}(ABairan&H9)BdeT8radlta0apOU9>s384, 

6 411-040 WOOD WWHC (MB ISnnkti IMrammedl D Urttof 384 DRHcOteel 

7 333331 RAGRME COWffitL (23) (D) lG Caban A Us J McFMunayi D fMafl 3 7 13— I* Faaaqr 5 

■7 dsetand- 

BErnNC 9-4 Key Tb My Heart, 11-4 Bafeeriow. 3-1 Dtwxt Start, 10-1 RytMiar, 12-1 Wood Ha£- 
ke, BO-1 Dene Wed, 100-1 Rapbne CbHgM 
1995s Amis MsaWB 3 8 4 D HotoaJ 8 U 94 Stouet 7 Bn 
FORM GUIDE 

Desert Shot hasn't qdta produced that so for the year hut newon two Group Throe's last, 
indufoig at HMsor rn A 24 fjst teien he came ftorn ofi a fost pece to beat Captain Hotebus. 
With Key To My Heart and FLYFlSHER m me tee-up mere should be plenty of pace. A 
game son. Key To My Heart wM be ofllculuo wear down if he's n the sort of form that won 
film the Newon Cup under aoa am a Rated States at york. But Ryfenar came across as 
a tm®i customer ntmself at me end of his two-year-old career and the feet that he's hasn’t 
reaBy pre&essed st three Is arey because Geoff Laws’s horses have been out of form much 
of the tome. FVtsher was dearly welt regarded early m the tear (entered In the Dart* end 
ran n me Italian version] and he may be ready to gw the older horses something to think 
about. Behaviour was taet of 13 behind First Island at Ytark m May but reappeared to nm 
second n BtamOerg at Epsom’s Derby meeting, The chances am that 8 ehartour can also 
bounce back alter trashing last of five behind Annus Mrafots at Ascot, espedeVy as mat 
was on soft ground. Selection: FLYFISHES 


s Essays^iss! 83 ' — * 


anrowa IWW ^^iriiwlnnl Senna. Setovratowrt fhw. 

,*«nwa»offihflpw» y bea ab | gaeiciaYort t (5 flnJljfci 

1 rTcMaaid*- Cup « Goocforaod, earning compansn, 

rra men ran aoan away 2»««he a top^aass sprtn^^S? 

Lochsong. teta von tte m (repression fw-»endVa^S S 

wd do wefl » .£■»*“ «* fX ^wcrrVfo* horse. SsaOtb turn “g 
better men a haraftapper and,»™*“S* coastal Bluff appears fonuiaie w> 



and men ran dean away eeoeme a top-dass sprinter. CoasaiSSr 

Lochsong. teta ran tte m unpresslon he-»end%ia^ *2 

wd do wefl w fftefor® V« «IA ^ ^ gua ^ ta ^ ^ 

Ca>sal Bluf L^ eaf3 tonrae 10 ***** 

mm today. t" M-ea are EWwn toarams me stands sky- Han* 

h«n f Wawracked Semwwr «5£ 

mmg» gomgfo beat him ft Wrvwg a vaiutUe hanacap fS!?! bSS 

a bit of cut, loo, tenia Price* Batiar* Mtar his second to Pofor Pnrrc» m r in 

USS Wtft draw b DOUBLE SPLEMkh^ 

chance nde for Gaty Hra oe cairaj ^^ ^y^srTlnm a poor race since a corrdon. 

atl ^?J^^^?* l ^?5S^Sswrai»igseeson Is Ht tan over. Doubles Sptandour 

B metevourhe Struves on tne taa gwx. 
TJSSSKIw* hasaS fc puAtorlhe mree len^hs that 

^Wwoori Flower was dravm 
ml k remains to be seen what she can do tram eta* 

SJ^^^mS^^teVW^SSnBnd he hasn’t spadded In the meantime. Besides 
^ MHO won a typicaly compemw Portend 

aa«nhAthe penally Await help and Portland nrae-up 
Slbr a tested a quarter. 

at present, he can mate hfo praswno* W. stseetkm: double spi£ndcjur 


I JOHNNIE WALKER WH«W HANDWAP £8J»0 
I added lm 5f Pcnatty Value £6^64 — — 

300205- SHOfWfo-S van (SSOJ War Gmri dPfyawhS 10 D — — — - ja ”*gjg H 

2 323131 RW AffiW (14| Mssxei J 12 RUppelO 

3 330206 DeAN(reBEE«p«(JteJ[)tertMJ0hwn4B1r 


03S1H FUWMO*t22}(fi(«ri£-*W"8.^^- 


234121 DURHAM PS) (the S9BB Rti«W H 5 8 3-- 
201550 HARCfWflr kMG (2« (JWand R0p«v1« X 

HAM) OP STRAW (9) 0*9 A G Smti P •fc***** 


Weavers 
Mackey 2 
Jt Fteon 4 
J Corral 6 


a 

9 30Q400 


s sa?Jsasaff®awa3SsEt 

30-1 Mmcbant Mag, 33-1 Sfomafa Vfoy, iS-lotiww 
1B9S: Toth Vert 3 9 0 D Holland 11-2 (B HK) 12 wn 

form Guroe 

MENtALASANYTTUN, who has won for en MPMw« J" 

another chance after getting beaten In The artteBUS race hare on Tlwstlay- He earter fourth 

behind Clfton Fb* at Doncaster showed ha was holding Ns form well and he s a tough sort 
who can take two quick races In his strata. Far Ahead fools s threat after Jber wm from 18 
others ardor a Dig weight at TTvrsk. whftt Boating Line is am gpod enough to wina race 
oltfos son. He shoUdnY be tnconmnienced by dmppe^ m iteranc e afte rruTrrngfcza in a 
neck in a Chester aro-ntiar. Another to consider © Dunham, whose decisive Kempornfrom 

™ ^ass 


_D WtigB (3) 7 B 


3J05 


110606 
22-6522 
323110 
061230 
201500 
40313(1 
101500 
2(0224 
DOOOOQ 
imya 
040026 
33 033040 

13 060402 

14 142540 
25 runiK} 
IB 002600 
17 244100 
JB 0005 12 

19 231022 

20 664051 

21 rgr^rn 

22 niXft 

23 560560 

24 133210 

25 i«?iin 

26 102425 

27 500000 

28 0-51120 
20 000053 


LADBROKE AYR SEVER CUP (HANDICAP) (CLASS p/Ml 
B) £15^000 added 6f Penalty Value £12,428 I ™ \ 

SO Km (D PI (E A Haymfi i M ftaSay 6 9 10. Ttetiwns9 

MUaW W1S (4® (8F) (A J Snutfwsi J [XnlDp 3 9 10 I Stack 16 

itHavte (3) 22 

J Fortune 8 

JM £kdil 


]4S5 


tA PEIffE RJSEE (28) (P) (M T Bemn) R OSiAnn 5 9 9 — 

FAIO BLANCO (70) (CD) (J G BnMil ID Baron 599 

BOURf HVBY (32) {Pi I9r Nd WestDra« T Eaaaty499., 
SI0PFB BROW (12) (D) (C J Panratt G L Mm 4 9 7., 


9MMwaith7V 
- I Cams 29 

KESRMP0ND(B)(CD)(MsAUMalritaii)tesVlli»iiey69 5 J4Dearite24 


flWNOCk WUEY (LQ fti (0) 0teai Aidl J Beny 6 9 6, 


MA5TBI OF PASSION A (CD) (MsM ffoof JEtofOOB 7 95- 
BffiWf REUnVE (7) m MW Matyai ROWS 3 9 4. 

THE SCtflHUN (36) p) ®wd S Bate) Bob Jones 4 9 3_ 


_DRIfcCri»30 
_D teMIte (5) 20 
N Day 17 

PHAHNin , (5^^Q^^?tepi«)7WHa2s393 T Sprain 19 

TART AND A HAIF (30) (p F BoBgsl B Mariian 4 9 2 Dote McKaemr 11 B 

snmom mbArlfimc aehtea ^rtic« M IV Eteurto 4 9 1-G Plrifo oo 12 B 

■f fowd>{S) 13 
)F&n26 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
11 


NDOtE EAST (28) (0) (Mrs ) ftecD T 0 BanM 3 9 1 - 
MBS WUERUNE (8) (D) (U W Laurmca) P 0 Evans 3 S 0- 

DBfiBAE(lA) (mAVriariMfi9en)ODMk«itySiTidi490 iWmm-19 

BR8D0NGU. (AD p BR Ohoe Horse State Ms S ftefi 8 13-Eteoa OteteiS 

HMRIURA (B) (D) (Rnteg Maites l>fi C Dhict 4 S 13 SDriMnSV 

CRESW an 16) n IR A M ftooauses Uffl N Lonodan 5 8 12 „TG Mdro^ln 27 B 

B8£ fCUlH BOV (7) (D) (Bee hedBi LM M W featiy 3 8 12 RIMeo (7)28 8 

THVfAAB (34) (CO) (J DBAlthQ) FMfoBOl d 89 8HM2SB 

MSiat WEEIS0U» (34| (OR (0 SuRtenH Hay) Ms L Pant 4 8 9-l> Ctete (7) 21 B 

OAIEY (8) IP Bamafl fosi 3anB0ai3 8 7 K Fata 3 

WUSSANTP^JD) (fWBmaanam)RMcXefer3 87 KSkad{7)4 

MSIBVE (3Q (0) (Les Fonme3 Fd&des) 1 J OTfei 3 8 6 9Jowatt(7)2 

HCIXD0N(USA)(m(EABniMIJ<nihfl488 Jtfoae 00*8123 

KHB0FSH0W(24)(C)(RAB8nl R Alan 584 A Only (6) 15 V 

AMR0N (2)(CD) (RiyPBdAe^ JBeny982 4licGtael4 


231-011 
003060 
446100 
123151 

WHM 
063232 

0- 44561 
151001 

1- 03126 
213004 

^tWfKI 

12 200051 

13 J52S31 

14 321202 

15 101A45 

16 1-60412 

17 153350 
IB 103210 

19 054443 

20 430060 

21 ?wi« 

22 04-0313 

23 030036 

24 212200 

25 214030 

26 315230 


LADBROKE A(R GOLD CUP (HANDICAP) (CLASS \ r*A 
B) £80000 added 6f Penalty Value £51030 1 

COASTAL BLUFF (49) 0)) (Mrs D E Snatyl T 0 Baaun 4 9 10 1 Fortune 28 

WRD10nGUE(17)(C(l)UWHrssORHoQBBsl096 EU»(^6 

BERGW6 MARKET (49) p) [Ptiip Wfnurfmn) J Cu*ip4 9 6 AMoGtone20 

WtEWDOO FLOWER (2S) (D) lG Hmad-SpmW R Hancr 39 2 tens Olid 2 

D(fflBt£SPIflfflO0R(I7)(PBFJ(Y0«fc»M>ffoci<Oi4tf Pftfeaffifi9L Sfta25 

PRINCE BABAR (42) IGles W PittnamGORBW J Barts 591 D tenth* (5) 27 

BABSVBJtiE(77)n(UisCanlBk>antt iQtmn3812 AMactaylfl 

KIS)f8RIISOmD)(IKtefnn) JSMBM6B12 PP Murpfay [ 5 ] 4 

DCHfflLE BOUNCE (32) (D) IMra P ScdO-OiiTn) P Itolun 6 B 11 RHmAn(3)l£ 

THBURRWI (105 JQ (DJ OTWp Etmer ) Mrs A fiijjjiinn 4 g 11 J CantA 14 

samKSlPAHK a*Ht 00} m (Our, DeuK^l J Beny 5 S 11 (3al PRuberts (5) IB 

MUSICAL SEASON (HQIPOSAdOTOBanon 4 9 11 (Teu IFEgaal3 

OONTOW£f47!(D) tCiCUiarwiJ fcSss LWnaBSfilfl IWemerMB 

SUM PARADBE (ID) (D) (tPOf Grreaea HoriW C Bman 3 8 9 . 

B0I9N0I (10) Ohs Date Bmfl) j Bwy 4 8 9. 


5J5 


SPH PROPERTY SEARCH HANDICAP (CLASS C) (for Web 
Memorial Trophy) £8000 added 7f Penalty Vtfue £M20 

1 114105 Wfl«lJSW(7)W«OlWtCWAWvS100 D teyttP QB 

2 220314 PBBttM»YBE(Mimn(»Am|6rtifoJBw» 4 S , 0 ICamfiU 

3 035000 CHAMPAGNE 9MMW (3) (01 (fianfo' 8tiW M Charrai 6 8 13. 

4 252344 GISaMB5EMOrfWIW0|to2“HoHH>lLE)re4833. 


DWM0d|3)12 5 624500 ITteE AGAIN (U) ID) W RCTatert l*s J Ramstfer 4 8 12. 


SAIHWR(2mom(WaMDhlli8MssGKBlBMy4S9. 
SMJQBf(USA)tU8(0)(D)(M>sAGSm)PMiply7 88 
SEMJHP Pfl) (D| IBrilng Mates LnO C Dayw 7 8 6 
(AGO Dl VARAN0 (ID) (Q ITte PBT Gmte R tender 4 8 7. 

SHUMMC DO) (0) (Raben Russe® H Hamm 4 8 6 
BotmjMiwE{w<npn<LxirwesimK*iTEasu*t>r38t 
HAMHALNASANAAT(42)P8F)(MMQunAIAte«uTi)EDlrt>04 85-9VMbMVfe7 

RW TNE PRESENT CUQ (D) tMfo i ftetiD T D Banuri 6 8 4 Fl)|Kh(3)22 

IKBi (10) (C) |p| Ms C Robnzn) M Jcrasm 4 8 4 T Warn 37 

BAIAN ROSE (21) ON (C McKOVB) M8foterad4B4 A Daly ft 3 



tt*:*ouu m-c amw w w bwimim j ^ +•*— - — - — 

71310S caraNABON CAKE (!) fC) (l^flBdy Ifontory Mss L Pereffl 4 99. 
160210 HNS CURAWglSA) (U(CW Opnnneti P ftijrir 5 8 7 


J>Plhq*rf5)2 

RUndaB 

A Fata 4 
WawerlO 
.flHtaiSV 


GOLDEN FOUND (USA) OT (D) (A P Win) U» G MAnqi 4 B 4. 


iduxxv nirva ^utum ^ •* ■ “P- —•v- - ■ 

560560 MEIER VIESIteXN) (14) (Q(DSt£ratandf Htyl MtiSiLRBBn483 DreMMlB 

114315 NMUML KET (2) IHu^i ODonnA D Haifir JaaK 3 8 2 A4tecfoqr3 

044016 SUPBOTBE (27)108 (MsMute titetS MB MRaetey 481 .nWtewS 

U 151330 MWRAY«l4A2M(7(B(nn(AIUwaubblJLEj«7 710 AI4cOn%(7)7 

12 204330 MSS RGAILE [IQ PR (MBs Httdhv Galaaari) Mss L Panar 5 7 10_P Paswiy (5) 12 B 

-12 tedamd - 

Miaer HMsnitd ruts h Ihe 3.05 race 

Mhimun se^it 7sl IOC). Trie handcap wej^us: Muroyls Maafo 7st 3b, Afcs 6fl 8f&. 
BEITMte 4-1 Nog Cora, 11-2 Nafoari K«y, frlC a fobrnw Cate. 7-1 Uy GaBary, Scparpitda. 8-1 
Man Flayre, Catfoam Indy, ID-1 Ck wn pa tiw tenfy, 12-1 others 
..OR McCabe 23 J99& Mays Case 5 8 1 M Roberts 12-1 (U Johnaon) 15 ran 


'V-v; 






2.40 


COURAGE HANDICAP (CLASS B)£2S/)00 added lM»H 
lm2f Penalty Value £16,043 


o AC \\ BONUSPWNT MILL REEF STAKES (CLASS A) LOOM 
(Group 2} £35,000 2YO 0f Pen Value £33j0S5 l***^** 


140 Sflca Key Sflca 
240 Phantom Quest 
240 Game Ploy 
340 BalynakeBy 


HYPERION 

340 Seebe 
440 Concer Un 
440 SpeedbaO 


GOING: Gcod to Firm. STALLS: Round course- inside; straight course- stands mde. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for 5rto lm on straight coarse. 

■ Left-hand course. 

■ Comae fcSEoT the town new A34. Sunor (service from London, Ifodd6ng|en)at0ains 
course. ADMISSION: Members £.15 (lnrtore )MI yean £7.50); Ttora s aOaSlO; Saver 
Rmg 53 (OAPa tali' price). CAR PARK: Free; Picnic area £3 per car plus £3 per person. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: J Geadeo — 35 wfamera from 134 runners 
giwa* a success ratio nfM-lS and a profit io a 51 levd slake of £88.34; R Hanboa — 
34 winnera, 471 ranners, 7411%, -£21090: B Cecfl — 17 wtiuwre, 90 namere. 17.7%, 
-526.64; 4 Dunlop — 17 wtomcre, 187 numem.9.17%, -^£95. 06. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: J Reid— 54 wtnnera, 294 rides. 18.4%, -S3.7I; Fez Eddery 
— 44 winners, 277 rides, 159%, -54897; L Dettori — 43 winners, 221 rides, 19.5%, 
+563.60; W Carson — 34 winners, 236 rides, 14.1%, -57997. ' 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Braada Magic (2.40); ArtlU Dane, Blase (X Song (both 
rirored) 14.10). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAJBfc Neoe 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Rotor Man (4.40) sea 237 odes by J Beriwfi from Mdde- 
bam,N Yorks; Celestial Key 12-10) sm 237 miles hy M Johnswu from MWdkham, N Yoria. 


061583 HQMSnOR(USA) (33)0)) (BF)(KAbiU£ti)J Gntdeii 4100- 
023552 CUN BEN (UB(Ai«c Dundee FHHCecf 49 B. 


620140 BABOON KALBOrdO) (D)6lsUsyBc*D BHmforyfl 92- 
005025 BfWeONUAOC(l^(RPBfochaetnt|IBBU^390. 


L Dettori 7 

Jto4Eddnyl3 
WBysnfi 


.AHoMtelOB 


250203 5FHMIMHN(2D09Ate«lnteOite»)tte80J0liilcpeB12 JlataU 

360000 HARDY DANCER (10) Steer Lft^oiVBL Moon 4 8 11 AWbrian(3)3 

002500- EMNE FOR A BURTON (371) (D) (H P CfoitnDDn) P Makm P 8 9 .BMMdlG 

IBOOIO ATUBBOYptB pj] ®nX£ Adtisl R fianrwi *88 00034 


111302 SAME PUW (B) (0) (ItannR^naslwUD Hayte Jones 485— 
00400 J0N0A))BSDW(U54)f2O SR |kn GtraelBMiMaiiDn 8 8 Si- 
051135 DHMJBVE (USA) (U) (D) tGametuy toBteShol J HRs 382. 
021505 THEE HUS (BmiKAOMefo B His 381. 


023232 1HQMN RISK (KB (BR (Jim JfcCatfiy) G L£M3 3 713- 
001020 EDAN I&1GH15 (21HT R Ucuniaii) S Dow 4 7 12., 


-RCbcbniwU 

SSanden 9 

-M Italy (3) 31 

Elite 15 B 

£RMfar4 

NCraWal 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 


411 ANDREYEV (U)(D)U Mm-finiiiniR Hannon 812- 


WfWGS 
R Hagjw* 9 102 


■OUrtrinSlQS 
J. Mind 10 111 


_WFtyro5K» 


04310 MUWID S0UM) (34)(QI taMg Wl JFaBfaw 3 712- 
321100 ASKERN ^ (D) (Hu^i ODaneO D Haydn Jones 5 7 10. 


N Varilij (3) 6 

JOcctaOSwaB 


tsa 


WEST BVHEET SOCIAL CUJB NURSERY HANDICAP (CLASS 
O £7^00 added 2YD Sf 34yds Penalty Value £5*186 

015431 SOTS PEI (22) W (The BTOdpw PariwSxp) R Iforai 9 7 PMBddoyl 

1055 MBJKSHU (23) 8Q Pliori BnO U Be8 B 12 c r w te iw P)3 

3122 DAWEnBUHINMY (IS) OR (B A Bostayt 8 Meehsn 8 11 Kartta Dwyar (5) 6 

(E5015 LUROHHA (21) Wf H Rrisort^i) M OBmon 8 6 ABfctey (7)2 

433 RUBY TOBQAY R2) itfoitoii topaatal B Mcitaar 8 5 S Sanders 4 

351 SUA KBf SBCA (31) (AUndgs Rachg Uirietf M Osman 8 2 Ctenur? 

6004 DUUHHD (15) ff? Ham) W Wu» 7 10 PDaa(7)5 

- 7 1 


MMmum ne«c Tltt lOte Tta imflrap hsi^ IataM 7d 3& 

BETIMfc 78 PaPtftiwriBd w r a y, llr4 Rags ftrt. 68, SBca Bey Sfca, 7-Hbritylbesday, 8-1 M>- 

■ksah, Lamma, 12 -lTMMad 

1995: MMm Date 293 Pai Eddery 8-1 ID Etaorttu 12 ran 


202006 FAHS(USA)(7) (Uy bxuansl Supples Udl RAkriuiSt4 71b Mwtta Dwyer (5) 2 

-IT decked - 

Utoknm vn&c 7 a 10ft. Tree nuteap m&ic Fate 7a SHt 

serteG: &-1 Grow Ptoy, 7-lCtaa Bm. Ttota Rfofc, 84. Spedal Dami, 9-1 ImpriNter, 10-1 Dmw 
Hfita, 14-1 Berrien HN Boy, Brandon Magic, Fate Gcoe For A Baton, 16-1 afters 
U95e Kuna 3 9 5 Mf Canon 4-1 CR Amtenug) 20 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

GAME PLOY s much Improved tlu season and was completing a ha-tnek when beating 
Tauten Bay by a lengm and threequarters at Chester m July, fcHavrig with a thvO behind 
dead-heaters Daunt and Thames SUe here. In com parry wth Faha , Hwtfy Dancer and 
Edam HaitfUs, Game Ploy finished down Die field e&lnst Mnia in a 20 - runner race at at 
Sanoown but looked as s»d as ever whan short-headed by Sowet Bnde imder 9st 12to at 
Chepstow, where he must have wan with better luck In running. This is a better race bu he 
can ffit back on me vanning rrafl provided he steers c leer oJ troUrie in the 17-strang field, 
tafotator t& usdul at hb bea and may have found the eteg too bwiy when third behind 
Mfirafin^ at Wrteor. Ctan Bon, who went n at Newmarket and Doncaster In 1995, has 
foiled to score this season after sa attempts. Hovrever, ha has finished runner-up twice, fo- 
duomg tost time whan beaten tan lengths by NMa at Epsom with Dtatautta . Baidon Hd 
Bey and Hanfr Banoer (who finished distressed) In arreara.TT)ey afl meet on identical terms. 
The consistent Trojan Risk ran on when farounte and beaten ihreo and a naif lengths by 
Oops PBtbe at Doncaster and must go on the shortest - together with Special Dmm and 
Gone for A Burton . Selection: GAME PLOT 


1 GBfBRAL SOW (30) {General HoiseMverksingSRU K MoWfle 8 12 BDuflHri2 — 

21211 DfiNAN BOCKET (26) (KhaH J DllSop 8 12 RfOsllOS 

210002 MASBRAU MONK (14) (Dl (Ihe Three Bean Racag) B Uaertn 8 12.-.-S SandHS 3 109 
36360 HlR0r(USA){9) [EMBaruetfrRBBeldeisani PKetaey912_.MlM0nB4B 89 

12422 OMAHA CRY (22) iBnan fijjty LSD 8 Gutitiy 8 12 PMEririetyBlOf 

5566 OUTQFSKM7(16) ID J Aleni B McMahon 8 12 DBg& 11102 

11140 mOU) NATIVE (31) 09 <1- Fuso A Jam 8 12 RCocfiraM7 97 

21 VASAB(l3te|N«Ticlwnran)MCl»u«n812- 
113 SCTE (USA) (30)TO(Bf)CEoD“Stj&»im0ffl IBdttrgSlO 
3111 SAMAC ]USA) (22) 09 (K AiwultatV H CbcS 8 7,„ 

-Udodarod- 

BEZTWte 5%2 Sarnboc, 7-2 Seebe, 0-2 Andreyev, 5-1 tafias Itodmt, 7-1 Maserafi Mot*, 8-1 Vasari, 

12-1 Fraud Meta 14-1 ethers 

39BSe Kahs Almaydan 2 8 12 WCarfon 2-1 (i Duntapl 8 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Seebe and SAMBAC have leedlflg chances. Seebe' s angle defeat was a thud uehmo Bfon- 
ca Nera and Aretfua in the Grom Two Uwther Stakes, beaten Jus a neck and half a lengh. 
Bianca Nera were on to take the Group One Moy^are Stud Stakes and Arothusa wnning 
the Listed Sauna Stakes at Kempton. Even so, rtgm preference Is for Sambac. PScK of the 
cedis might be todtaa Rocket , who has done Wo wrong with three vtcionta and a cn4te 
of seconds from five ouonjp, moa recently when trounefog Omaha CBy (3fo worse off three 
lengths at Upon. Proud Native, winner of las first three races, nduding the Listed Wood- 
cute Stakes at Epsom, followed with a fcusth to Easycafi m the Gmip Tun Richmond Stakes 
at Goodwood and Ms unplaced run las) tne nos In the Gkncrack. Selection: SAMBAC 


ROTHMANS NORTH SOUTH SERIES SEM-F1NAL (HAMMCAP) 
(CLASS C) £25000 lm Pena/ty Vidus £17!750 

UlOll CONCH? IN (22) (Bj (Miss L J Watf S WAams 4 10 0 ITataB 


4.10 


OOIOOO AW C0 MH 0 00 H E (B) (D) fW H Ptnsondy) 0 Atttitrna. 5 9 2 
480120 SARlN(27)(D)(MtsLBrooWDUon®792. 


Eddery 3 
J.DNM7V 


1110W CATCH THE LIGHTS (Ufi (D) ll A Jcfmseyl R Hanrou 389. 
013063 SUPJWPft Uofnha^rijRhsm»i38 8. 


— R Cochrane 12 

C taler 13 

.A Eddery (7)89 
SSkndere2 

002008 4BS0UITE IIAQC (HJIMis Bahaa QaBetB W 6 8 5 RHfolO 

00-2233 EASyjEr(POU(B4)(Bn<CSMnPutnenhTriUtelfomg)on4e5 OIMrinlfi 

040000 MOADOAB (34) fil) (SJHatirrunl) ASlEHte 684 III Ryan 1 

020066 BlA2EW9DNBi29)(TB (DBoocotiCI RHanwm4 83 DBfiKilSV 


062500 IWffiEOU) (9) {Dj (Tbe Dream Team) M Chamcn 48 7. 
011422 MA2E0BAR (26) (P) (8F) (AW SririD P Mrim 3 87. 


3JJ0 


TOTE BOOKMAKERS AUTUMN CUP HANDICAP on*f 
(CLASS Q £20^000 lm 5f 63yds LSSSS 


2JL0 


KPMG STAKES (CLASS O £7,800 added Lm If 
Penalty Value £4*967 


41061-0 Kirrn(7Q(P)(Hain0teNMaUniiitiRAsit3(rang41OO- 


201-104 MGHT QIY pS) (Cih (Poem kdenmnal Lsfi Lady Hanes 598 Docta O'Shea 8 

0010-54 CBESI1AL NET (USA) (7) (Q (B0 (M J Botidt) M Jriwton 6 9 0 M Henry (3)4 

3-144 LDNBl’ LEADS! (SHEalon Srftai] R Hannon 3 fi 11 RHuffiesS 


433060 MffIBCHAPB. RISA) (14) (CD) (The Queen) lonf MumiDlan 8 9 5 

604055 REWADI SUN (14} (Invar Bute) M Usher 490- 


416232 PHANTOM QtEST (381 (BF) IK AbduteJ H Cbtri 3 8 11 . 
43321- PROPS? BUJE (USA) (396) W J Leg® T Mfc 389.. 


11/323- HH> CARfWAl. (USA) (345) (OwsfcyPB* Stud) MSdub 489- 
1-44Q32 IMOtD (USA) (IB) fftondan AI KdfflMn) H honson Jones 389- 
Q13-40 THUtKEJiWtA (37) (Hesmmte Sudl J Dutop 369. 

-Sdectetd- 


_ta Eddery 7 
WRy»3 


_SCDriura2V 


BEnMEb 6-2 Rad Cental, 11-ATwnhW, 7-3 Phaton tfoest, 7-1 Looefy Leeder, ttd* <2ty, 8-1 

CafosSsf Ksj; lOilotbere 

3099: tefta 3 B 2 R Petntm 10-1 ?R Hannon) 12 ssr. 

FORM GUDE 

PHANTOM QUEST has fpne off favourite ta five of fos sw tares but fos backere nave col- 
lected oryy once - whan he defeated Kammtana by a length and Oreetyrartere in a maftf- 
en over a irate at Newmariet in Uey. snsh at ID m the insh 2JX» Qaneas new tmw. ha 
has been ptaoed in his three outtafp tinea, the mos recent when gtfng under fofthree pais 
of a length ID Centre Stalls twmner since) at S&ndown. where TUmUd (2fo worse n) nas a 
neck away in thud. Al Ins races have been at a mSeanU Phantem Quest has been found 
outpaced ck»b home. However, with tt» Bare fistangffceiyiD baa help, he can outgunhis 

seven mtes. Celestial Kay h*o was raong for the first tnne stace December) finished two 
lertths btewid Tanfod fttanfl whan am fofrenei to Bran lop a York. Meric Johnston* chatp 
dri rut improve much on ttiat when t&ourtte raid fourth id Star Of ZHcal a Goodwood a 
weak efft raid Is wtiy lib Doner m. Red Canrival wound up wm 3 tvio-ira>KIh thud to Haraytr 
n a Gtojti Ttao race at NenwrartK m OdUbar and Michael Snute is Bteiy to produce the 
f^ fit enough despite the 34Sttay absence. Night OtT* three races this season have afl 
hem sc thte track, wouwie the fires a londkap over the trip. He prefers eofbsh 9ouid and 
tea prospects w» increase wflh any ovemtgtt tan. S ele cti o n : PHANTOM QUEST 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 540465 TRUANCY (84) (BF) (J E FurreS) C Mam 332. 

11 4^0300 NOP«nBW(M9«H^onlGLM0iw48I 

12 4AHJXV HKH SUMMER(77S) (Date FltfcorjT Thomson Jones 6 BO- 

13 136004 BMIED OVB (30) (R M Cyari C Cper 3 7 13 


2-11534 G0E1AL HACARTHIJR (IB) (Sr Camera* J Dunlop 390- 
363000 SHADOWlBUER(B3)U^Bteteri»4CEffiKn5B9- 
luui BAUiw«axy(3qm^fta«ie^ 

241100 LALMU (63) (Vmtc Hose 1«) D Ebwm 5 E 6 

403462 HDYAN BLUE [32) (HeUt H PNnten i Eustace 6 8 5 

213404 SHWAF(43) (DJ Deed Wlfor3B4„ 


— JR Me 12 

LDvHaf2 

— R Street 4 
_PatEddery3 
-JlHaSieiS 
_S Seeders 6 
tUB 
• 9 


12 24-5224 BON IDCX (29) y K ftj*0es « Mrs A R Ru®es} J Farisroe 4 8 1 NVarfay(3)24 

13 14U5-50 SHAMROCK FAIR (21) (Sr Gordon Bnateni UH Hwdc^lon 4 8 1 MHnny(3)31 

14 120005 COOLBRE|14)P(DSt*«n)SWB0ifc3 711 Dedao OTtaa 5 

15 001 000 ARIRJLDMHEn(D)ISPUinsdi]MlRaatf3UHBaurva&4 710 HCarfirieBV 

lfi 413160 SYUAN PRHCEBS M (D) (BF) ICsmeiK Ractig C Ntan 3 7 10 — Marita Dwyer (5) 4 

-16 declared - 

AMnum teght 7a 10ft. True hanficap wti^SS AnU Daw 7H 90. Sytan Princess 7a 80. 

BETONQ: 5-1 Easy Jet, 6-1 Concer Un, 7-1 Abeointa Ma0c, 8-1 Saifon, Sbaneock Ffir, 10-1 Catch 

Ves Bee lick, 32rl others 

1096: Aknono Rock 3 B 6 D rtarason 12-1 U Fanshwe) 20 ran 

EBF HARWELL MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 added 
2YO 6f Penalty Value £4,198 

BEGORWVT (R A Bemad) B Meetiari 9 0 01 


4.40 


.OUMnllB 

. Jfl Henry (3) 8 


6 QWUDNttl2)t&oi^AMoo«)GlaiK90 

BEE BEE BOY (&a« & Boraran Uweril A Jar*. 9 0. 
BLAND PRWEE U B B loam LM N Cetegan 9 D 


JVWbetaP)U 

l Tate 19 

.24 


KIONDBE CHABGSt (USA) (45) (Mattnsn N Utinuni B Hffls 9 0 RHndieiB 

MtMARCA(CJMe«foMB Meehan 90 JHTcUwttU 


JUartfoOtarSl 

0 Biggs 7 

|Tbtel3 


MMMDBE®EAcfM)TJ»a^«n90 

MUn8NMVMRfifontanAIMe)S&Ri)EDiyfop90. 
RBFUSE TO LOSE U C Smftj J Eustace 9 0. 


_S Sateens 

RMS 

_R Cochrane 16 


-lSdedarod- 

MBMjMlultL 4-lH4MBtteHere«l MecarttaSiWta, Itaraafi S«,WflBtfopri, 
3£WL UEefi. Shadotr Leader, 20-1 Booted Over, Stunt, 25-1 otten 
1995: WtaechapN 7 9 0 0 Hanson 12-1 (Lori Huntv01or) 23 ran 


RHAPSODf H WWE (Wg Orstne StEteretnl W Jbtib 9 0 PBamritall 

ROTOR MAN (Mis Join Lee) I Banes 9 0 OWbtaB 

SHAIvesr firm Chdseaj IDufro 90 MHMuuU 


3 spOTBAao^ucsrKn/iaasr^po 


_PM Eddery 22 

_NCartsfe21 

WELCOIE HffiHTS [Moa Wticome Prirol VI FotwunvGoaey 9 O.-Dedta CTShnUD 


04 TWIMDB (GER) (30) (The A APartneci^l D Ekaortfl 90. . 


BALLYNAKELLY b 26)b tv^ter that when winning Iris first turf handiCBp at Doncaster n June, 
having been rasied 6U> since his latest Sendown success, but he can extend his wrung se- 
Ouenca to e^tt. The three^eai-oW Gtanarai MeCarthre mitfR cause Baftnata^moa trouble. 
Winner of his fom two races this season, John Dunlop's charge was fourth to Arabian Story 
at York l«j time and this first attempt anna mp should suit- Wtrit»cJmp«l landed laa year's 
corresponding race off a 5fo lower mark while Kutte took B» Couraes Handrap on the same 
card and rs 7fc tagfier here. The royal ra^it-year-oid was pacemaker tor Phanttm Gold when 
unpfeoea to her fn a Etawp Two rare here In August on hte reapepararwe and can reverse 
H^docK itraing cl a fonmght ago wah R a maa ri l Srm over todays longer journey. Kmta 
was racing tar the first ante a nee that win here when In The rock m the Magiet Cup at York 
vt July and may be anchored by fits 10sL Selection: BALLYNAKELLY 


3D 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 _ 

-24 deefarod- 

BEtTMO: 7-4 Speadbatt, 6-1 StwpesL 7-1 Shifting ttnw. 8-1 kiate&avrMr, ID-1 Msty Sain. Hope- 
say, 12-1 otter* 

1985: Savetegi'a Team 290GHnfl4-Ui Gosdgnl 25 ran 


036 BSACCKM6 LADT (35) (Hy'i Oxmxri Otxwl 0 AtMfm 8 2 — Owma Ifoftatt 0) 7 

DESPKA (Lon Ctefceal H Candy S 9 CRnBarlT 

33 H0PGSA3f(34)(KAbafoh] JGDEderiBB L Dettori 5 

22 WCt**UI0Np3)(BF) CD 7 CSroon 4 Mr 4RBKSTOM Blanshart 39 _.J(BaW (5 15 

BCAMAB0i(lbeW^Ccnnecloii PHaywaR)89 ^VStaBeiy3 

LCVSY ffiART C J HUpen 0 Oappel 8 9 NWarteyfflU 

IfiSIY RAO* filay ftOHDSl B Hit S 9 -RSWtall 

5ABBM [ffw Qreeto I Baltitc 8 9 Martin Dwyer (5) 6 

4 SHFIHG TIME (49) U C Smith) I Baking 8 9 WRyao* 


■ rvr 


HYPERION 

2J20 Arc Of The Diver 2-50 Toronto 3^0 Gipsy 
Princess 3430 Ttess^oe AJ25 Bmugrtoris Formuda 
5jOO Don Booo 530 Fbrmfifabfe Liz 


2SQ] 


GOING: Good to Finn (Good m place*}. STALLS: ST - oausde; 
rest - iaskkr- DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low for 5f. 

■ Left-hand cotcse. imrintat i n g and sharp. . 

■ Comae taNWof lownonAB136. Dertegton suoion Hm-bus 
twice U> rame. ADMISSION: CB* £1 1; TimmaDs S7; CSnsae 
S£jO (under 16s free). CARPARK: ManbrnU. remainder fiee. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: d i aan iepie Warrior (21)0), Sp«- 
Cta-K (vfcsared, WJD1. 

TTONNEBS W UST SEVEN DAIS: BrauTOmeau Forara)n(4J0) 
mi n Nottingham tax M aab y. 

JLONG 1H5EANCE BUNNKBS: Emtadtu fSJO) sent 2S0 nritas 
bv W G M TUnier ftwi Cortrm in Penhan^SiBiiersEt. 


EBF MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5000 
added 2YD Bf 

56 AMKAS (10) B MS 9 0 lDSteft(S)8 

33 BAKEBOBOUBHBOIf (U3)MF)TDBaoon9C)_ACHlNMl 
06 BARHESBO (70) C Ftanua 9 0 LCtaUodi7 


302362 OASSKPARtSMN (23) R Hams 3 811- 


Jt Price 9 


-N Conan tan 2 

fi Carter B 

IFtadng9 


oo comameadqitasBo — 

5 BTOGTON(2^UMlBsm90 

00 KMB1MD (32)Ms)Ramata9Q-. 

05 S»US)(12)1WW8B90 

625 TORONTO (4<8J Beny 90 

U irrnana 9 — 

BatTWC:3J.Ter«Bto, 4-lAmya*, MBdfafteroi 
taK, 6-1 Bwnsrto, 7-1 CootmTOnwit, 10-1 Eroitoi, 32-1 other* 

RED ONION 
E) £4,2008 
5456 HHJAN 
640 1*390 
0405 


-JHhUtaB 
_BBbrMI 4 
1 QNro 3 


OOfTl JFS 55 TODAY SELUW5 STAKES (CLASS 
^‘ 4U l G) £3j000 added 3YO lm 5f 17Syds 
XMX35 AKOFTHEOMStWiaeiyBlfl g gtarT g 

00 Mfl) SSSttSWfi«OTJHMafle81D 

CM SroRMfhhD (IIS) ft aria e 10 M Feo6Ml 


BEIIMbS-li . 
apwPifoeecs.7-11 



iBoKS-LOamat 


HANDICAP (CLASS 
2Y0 7f 

(£gujohnsU97 IQifonS 

TEaSBby832 NOonMftatd 

m MS J ftmtoenS 12 _J taafog 3 


50-3205 MA5R31 KVD£ (USA) (34) (D) W Stoey 7 8 1 IFtateagS 

451060- MADMUDWr(3SB)nASDee!er 780 J(Mro4 

-Sdactaed- 


(37) « PF) D Money 3 9 0 -M Frotee 1 
>3811 L Brook 6 


000450 THE BUTTBtMKX KB (87) R Fat^3 35 --— m-~ « 
623425 CHAM*AWEfWSteOR(71)MtteacioBo-j LOaMBti t3B 

CHANCAWOOKJ&reSS SgacMp(7)S 

606304 BAMWAfflGareWJ^SS 

sew n w«^l(2)CfaausS5 - Nlwnn«ty5 

$i600 

-IDdactered- 

aasssffJiS3SKSKssar‘ 




65443 SUPHl SAINT (MB TDBanon 812- 

5302 TWMIMK(27IMtaiiW«f812 

003 JUICY UNG (261 P Hasten 8 11. 

03463 ClPSyPHtfCESS(iroMW£aBEri>y89- 
5606 H*«caWffl(irofitoJfteMfenB7. 

00450 BAUyDNraO pro Cape JMsonSO- 

_ Q _ 

, 4-1 Tea A* Dab, 8-1 

. 8-1 Epic Stand, 12-1 other* 

CONSTANT SECURITY SERVICES HANW- 
CAP (CLASS D) £5400 added lm 4f 

HC2S3 ARDCC0UBSIO4) WUC05DW510D-j.Nata«TO3 

1S1CD0 PERSUWEUIE (28) WCEgStan 59 13 £&»tra5 

005100 fSBHJS p4)BKfc394 

1*302 TESSAJ0E^(C0)Ml^macto492---^..-iaNBBtir7 
226080 C0UMRR.AMBin0N(M9 AtafCranliGSU-UCoenwtoaB 

0310-34 MICE MORE FOR 1DCK (M) |CPl*teMfavtiq5 811 

Jt Oofiud* » 


7 

8 
9 

BETTWGC 11-4 Teroqfoe, 4-1 Ooce Here Fbr Luck. 9-2 Artie Cowfcr. 5-1 
Oasrio Partalan, 7-1 Master Hyda, Nerate, ID-1 taken 

C m X"gf | SKYRAM HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3^450 

added lm Tf 177yds 

1 032521 NUUaWKP7)<» WHa^>69 32 G Carter IB 

2 005212 snWWB HOUSE (37) (O pF) 0 L 

3 244221 IAARSAVAS (36) (CO) U Canxto 3 8 

4 W4P AaBfrHEU)CWproJJ<««389 SOfoyf7)32 

5 1/00055 JUMHpTOJErtteSaO IDSafibBJSB 

6 005626 CLASH OF SNOHnS Pfl PCbAh 38B lltafiag7B 

7 0-51*10 MQNI0080tl>{23)4foMRSKUy487 AO*w3 

8 00CEO6 HBHFHD BEE PS C Fretiua 4 8 7 NConoocmS 

9 444)644 IDNGCROFT (B71 S Hdtievfll 4 8 6 NKaonwfir4 

id oooooi B«iuam»SfaaMA®{crow4fosswfi85P« 

11 606 FENM' peTOONWr (^RBan 4 8 

12 4-00060 AiZBne (725 J Norton 3 710 

13 360600 SiraHOO(79)BCt«g^57 

14 065364 ONBFUURSEVENPTO JLEyiG3 71D 
1551350-0 DOtROeS RBMDT (Ol) (TO JJoeJbn 10710.—. 


4-25000 KASSALHAMM (3TO D Chapman 90. 
MAN ON A MESSTON A Slieesr 9 0_ 
32 8N6HIY KESI (34) U Jcfmacr 90_. 
6-2 rmouerapTOEDuriooSO. 


-LNewtoa (TO 2 

JFWtag5 

JUFarOMT 


230 PROU>LDOK(lD05BKta9D 


10 042-444 STELLAR UC (USA) PTOBHfc 9 D 


530 




-ISdeetared- 

MWwmwa(8ncrRiafLrMtendtetateV«: 

»vw7ta4fa taw's fleranyTSSfo. 

BETTINQ: 92 lUfoarii, 54 Brafidem Fbretea, 8-1 Menqm, 7-1 
ifagHm** fl-i iwrionfl- 30-1 Mnnart QaB. Jundt, 12-lottwa 


(7)1DB 


fciiJ 


GO RACING MTORKStffiE MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5,100 added 3YO 7f 

Op-6000 BAUMSSttlBatSaNBpwItBO CAdawralTOM 

620533 DON BOSTOfiSAJOD tffJM Stott 90 -JfCaumrtoaflV 

OGOGM JOHN-T(40)iBBny90-~_- c SSS l 


4 JUfiafFBESHfOJBahMflO.. 


_L CbaDWcfc 12 

... JDSofibiroiS 

31 0 B0BN0NTHEMDProSHettla>tilS9 N Kennedy 4 

12 CUSSLCRTOBONfftansSO XPrkeSl 

13 50 0AMJQ8A PTO * Janis 8 9 I®foB9 

-Uibrimd- 

BEmW£ 7-4 Doa Brefo, 6-1 Da ti o rv 7-1 Mfcriy lUaw, Steflar Lira, S-l 
Joterf, MtaoletU, 124. Kara ARueea, 18-1 fiber* 


PARK HANDICAP (CLASS F) 
dded fflfies 7f 

IB fi) n U Hammond 6 1D0.D Pen* (TO ID 
(3)101) EVtopnas 498 C lowttwr (7) 2 V 

(3TO Us L aufite 4 9 7 Je Mmrar P93DB 

roe pro TO) S WlDots 3 9 6 fi Carter 7 

(18) 7 0 Bran 3 9 5 ACritawlR 

roro(nBKte394. 
p2)BBCFaftust493. 
pro4MUtateti492 

Dtfcnfo39' 

S)M5sJOa»590. 

roONer»te3813 |««*BanH*{T)SB 

I CM) m JOfosn3613JliB»nCaehWJlB 

iR pe) H Ewe >«*■* 

ooproiWrineasii — 1 

53) D Barter 3 IRuuHtl7 

P6TO W TiCTttt 3 8 30 — PMcfiatfo (7) 1 

B> PTO ) J ONUS 3 B 10— ———R Frien 11 

IB4) SKaSBteS 4 810— — HtemedyU 

9 , 8-lFwteUto Liz, 10-1 FbuKTi 12-lSte6sr- 

locfw.iroi often 



1 440103 

2 506200 

3 500304 

4 4-10063 

5 2600 

6 004350 

7 652000 

8 0Q242? 

9 63-46 
ID 156000 IADTSU 

11 33-5360 UFNUE 

12 2001DL RS HARM 

13 4800 BELOW 51 

14 554406 MADAM ZA 

15 004000 HYMU1E 

16 00000- EUBSHAf 

17 00640 «OS TWAK 

Ifl 040 WOT SB* 

BEnWft 7-1 Regal taria 

dBLdawIneW*.®" 
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While other clubs have good and bad seasons, Manchester City's 
fallow period has lasted 20 years. Glenn Moore reports 


What's the story (behind City’s lack 




Urey are dusting 
down the ban- 
, ners on Moss 
I Side, the ones 
/that read: “For- 
„ ward with Franny 
- Lee in". A quiet 
dab of paint and they are ready: 
“Backwards with Franny - Lee 
out”. 

It is less than three years 
since Francis Lee was acclaimed 
as the people’s champion in the 
bitter takeover with Peter 
Swales. Now the people are de- 
serting their chairman in their 
thousands. Barring an unex- 
pected revival by against Birm- 
ingham City at Maine Road 
this afternoon, there will be 
protests on the Kippax. 

City are the dub nobody wants 
to manage - except Tommy 
Docherty, the former United 


Even the team’s 
celebrity 
supporters. 
Oasis, look in 
need of good 
management 


manager, who provided his own 
comic touch to Manchester's 
longest-running force yesterday, 
when he offered Q'ty “his ser- 
vices" yesterday. 

So far George Graham, Steve 
McMahon, Howard Kendall and, 
most damaging^ ofaH Dave Bas- 
sett, have turned down what was 
once one of the plum jobs. Even 
the caretaker manager, Asa Hart- 
ford, does not want to know. 
When Lee intimated Hartford 
was a contender the caretaker was 
quick to deny any interest what- 
soever. 

The Bassett deal had been 
done and dusted on Wednesday 
night, right down to the names 
of the backroom staff, potential 
signing and the “no interfer- 
ence" clauses. Then Bassett 
woke up on Thursday morning 
and changed his mind. 

Rerhaps he had a nightmare 
in which be saw his predecessors, 
11 in the past 18 years, passing 
through an ever-quickening turn- 
stile'whiJe their names were 
chalked on and off the manag- 
er’s door. Or perhaps he re- 
membered last Saturday when his 
team. Crystal Palace, overran an 
awful City one. 

In feet it was a bit of both, lead- 
ing to a gut feeling that this was 
the right job, but the wrung tune. 
His wife had advised him to go, 
as had his solicitor. So too, had 
he asked him, would his bank 
manager, for Lee was prepared 



Horton was finally sacked at 
the end of an undistinguished, 
but ultimately comfortable sea- ■ v 
son. In hisplace.came Alan Ball, 
a childhood friend of Lee s, 
who as a manager has sewed 
numerous chibs down a dfoiaon- 

City were duly relegated. A 




son tollowea, coupled with fur- 
ther tales of dressing-room and 
boardroom dissent. Ball's time 

was up. Such was the lew! of dis- 
content from other investors it 
was him— or Lee. - 

Then came the search for a 

manager, and the subsequent 
rebuffs. The latest is the most 
cruel. Lee did not even want 
Bassett initially but was pre- 
vailed upon by board members 
who had first sounded Bassett 
out. And then Bassett said no, 
leaving Lee “devastated". 


The next man 
in will need all 
the support 
- and luck - 
he can lays 
his hands on’ 



t'e^' 


For some City fans, Bruce 
Rioch’s decision yesterday to 
join Queen’s Park Rangers as 
Stewart Houston's No 2 rep- 
resents a further humiliation. 
With his consistent success in 
the First Division, knowledge 
of North-west football and ap- 
parent availability, many re- 
garded him as the ideal No 1 
at Maine Road. 

Nearly three weeks ago, just 
after Ball was sacked, Bassett 
considered City’s potential, and 
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Down and maybe out: Manchester Cityfc Andy Dibble (left) and Steve Lomas after the third of Lincoln's four goals in the Coca-Cola Cup on Tuesday night 


Photograph: Empics 


to double his salary. However, 
other people, more ctosety con- 
nected wifoQty, had warned him 
not to accept the post The up- 
shot, said Bassett to Lee, was that 
he felt “bad vibes”. 

The pews was the culmination 
ofadeqxrate two weeks for City. 
Saturday’s defeat was followed 
three days later by a humiliating 
4-1 loss at Lincoln in the Coca- 
Cola Cup. Even the team's 


Gallagher brothers from the 
rock band Oasis, look in need of 
good management 
Lee must now wish he had 
never become involved with the 


chib; it may only be personal 
pride that is keeping turn from 
quitting in the face of mounting 
opposition from sjopportenrwith- 
ont and fellow board members 
and investors within. 

I tall seemed so different when 
be took over in January 1994. Lee 
promised an end to 20 years of 
predominantly poor manage- 
ment, football and fiscal, which 
had left the dub burdened by 
debt expectation and instability. 
He also promised to win some- 
thing in three years - or leave. 

Lee was a legend, a player from 
the days when City matched 
United. When United won the 


European Cup in 1968, City won 
the title. Under Joe Mercer and 
Malcolm Allison, City followed 
up with the EA Cup, the League 
CUp and the European CUp-TWn- 
ners Cup, all won, with style, in 
the neat two seasons. For the next 


10 years they usually finished 
antin' 


icr than United 

i Swales, who was seen as 
a promising and ambitious chair- 
man, made his first big mistake: 
he brought back Allison and 
gave him an open cheque book. 
The subsequent signing! - such 
as the uncapped Steve Daley for 
athen-Bridsh record flAm-are 
the stuff of comic legend 


After 15 months, Allison was 
gone. A succession of managers 
have followed, none lasting four 
years. Alex Ferguson, who com- 
pletes a decade across Man- 
chester at United later this year, 
has seen off six of them. 

As City have buttered the Old 
Traffard empire has grown, swal- 
lowing up trophies and sup- 
porters. Even the school 
playgrounds of Manchester, so 
lon| a source of Qty support, are 
beginning to look towards Unit- 
ed You needa thick skin to sup- 
port CSty these days. 

Yet CSty still command im- 
pressive support. Despite poor 


results and the haphazard, ex- 
pensive reconstruction of Maine 
Road - which has left a 3L257 
capacity in a ground which once 
held 84,56? — gates average 


It is tins bedrock, aided by the 
Lane 


extension of Gt/s Platt 
training complex into an im- 
pressive community centre used 
by 200,000 people, which forms 
City's potential. It is why Bas- 
sett was tempted There is also 
the long-term possibility of mov- 
ing to a new national stadium. 

The short-term, however, 6i- 
ture is less bright. The promised 
injection of capital has not hap- 


pened Lee, who made his for- 
tune in paper products, has in- 
vested little, and the other 
investors have grown weary of his 
allegedly autocratic style. 

. - . He inherited Bran Horton as 
manager and was expected to 
sack him, immediately- He did 
not, but neither did he make fife 
easy for him. Lee would appear 
in the dressing-room before 
matches, a quiet but - gwen his 
playing background -intimidat- 
ing presence. He also added 
Mike Summerbee to his staff: 
Sunnnerbee's son, Nicky, is a 
player at City, one whose place 
is sometimes in doubt 


ofonfy three dobs in the First Di- 
vision with “anywhere near" the 
gates and financial clout to 
“make a go" of the 1 
And City, he added, “are on t 
ing sands". 

“As a football dub, Gty is a po- 
litical hotbed Tm not surprised 
Bally wenL He knew when he 
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a cauldron. The dub neerfc 
building, hardly the easiest task 
when the fens and directors are 
screaming out for an immediate 
return to the Premiership. The 
next man in will need all the sup- 
port - and luck- he can lay his 
hands on.” 

Bassett (tedded he would not 
be that man. City, a team who 
once played on Donkey Com- 
mon, were made asses of again. 

Now there is enormous pres- 
sure for a quick appointment, but 
Gty have to get it right this time. 
Have they the nerve to wait? 
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Oxford United 


Ml 9 g 


by Steve Beauchamp^ 


A friend supports Oxford Uni- 
ted She followed them Ihroqgh 
the “glory" years of the mid- 
Eighties, three seasons in the 
First Division and 1986 League 
Cup winners. It won't happen 
again. 

Much has changed since 
then. In 1985 First Division 
clubs won increased voting 
tights. In the followingyears the 
“glamour” dubs increased their 
power and wealth, leading to the 
formation of the FA Premier 
League when the First Division 
jettisoned the remainder of the 
professional game. 

Since 1980 alone, such un- 
fashionable clubs as Brighton, 
Luton, Notts County, Oldham, 
Swansea and Watford have 
played in the top flight. Success 
was limited, nut their fens' 
dreams were at least partially 
fulfilled. Today, however, the 
greed of those running our big 
dubs has all but finished the as- 
pirations of teams such as Ox- 
ford The Football Association, 
repeatedly outmanoeuvred by 
the 61ite, have failed to address 
the imbalance and its conse- 
quences. As protectors of the 
professional game, they have 
been blindingly inept 

On Tuesday, three Premier- 
ship clubs meet with the chief ex- 
ecutive of the FA Premier 
League, Rick Party, to discuss es- 
tablishing “feeder dubs”, where- 
by big teams would take over 
small ones. The stamp of ap- 
proval which says that some 
chibs will always be second dass 
- the dream officially lolled off. 
Finally we have ft, football dubs 
as corporate predators. 

Naturally, it won't be por- 
trayed as that. It will be sold as 
a benign helping hand from rich 
to poor. 

The widening financial rap 
wfll inevitably lead seme smaller 
chibs to either go part-time or 
into liquidation. So Newcastle 
approach Hartlepool, in the 


guise of a white knight offering 
some kind of assistance. 

Who coaches them, how, and 
who pays them can be worked 
out later. Then Newcastle offer 
to redevelop Hartlepool's sta- 
dium and dear their debts, tak- 
ing a controlling financial 
interest in return, Hartlepool 
share Newcastle's commercial 
and sponsorship deals but keep 
their name, and play in their tra- 
ditional colours, thus retaining 
some semblance of indepen- 
dence, but it is tokenistic. 

Newcastle fans, unable to get 
tickets for the first team, can fol- 
low Hartlepool instead ( the two 
sides rarely play home matches 
at the same time so supporters 
can watch both sides anyway). 
Both sets of fans subscribe to 
Newcastle’s' cable TV channel 
watching the first and B’ teams. 

Thus wiB entire communities 
lose their footballing identity to 
satisfy the desire to remain 
forever rich, to be “competi- 
tive" and to remove the ele- 
ment of chance from a football 
match because, as Sir John 
Hall never tires of saying, foot- 
ball is a business - and you can't 
moke sound business decisions 
in a climate of uncertainty. 

Football must oppose move 
to create “feeder clubs". Fans 
have the right to demand that 
the FA protect the wider inter- 
ests of the professional game for 
ona? and say no to these moves. 
They should bolster regulations 
preventing an individual from 
owning more than one club. 

Then they should summon 
dub chairmen and owners and 
moke it dear that the game will 
be nm for the benefit of all and 
not just the super rich. If the FA 
can’t fulfil tins most basic of 
roles that, as guardians of the 
game is entrusted to them, 
then history, as written in 
Hartlepool and dozens of other 
towns and cities, will never 
forgive them. 
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FA Carting Premiership 
P WD L F 

Uvwpool .6 

Mnlftd S 

CtMtoM _6 

Nonrawtfe 6 

Shan Wad. 6 

*edtBQBbeau&i-.6 
Arsenal 6 


Aston VHa B 


A 
11 A 
16 
9 

9 7 
9 9 
14 r 
13 
8 


Pts 

14 


6 12 
4 12 


NattomrMe League 
First DivMon . 

9 Bradford v Bolton ............... — 

10 GKm&fay v Oxford utri — 

11 Man City v Birmingiam — 

12 Oidhsm y Barnsley 


48 St Mmm v FaMrit 


THnj DMshm. . 

31 Barnet v 48 Storting v Greenock Morton 

32 BAgrton v foquay — 


12 

12 

11 


13 Portsmouth v Norwtti 

14 QPR v Sftindon 


33 Cambridge UHJvScartJorou^i M 

34 Cardiff v Northampton — _ 

35 CarfWev Dfli&w or 

38 Chester v Scunthorpe 


Second Pfvfekn 

- Berwick v Dumbarton 

- Brechin v HamUton ..... 

- Queen of South v Ayr — * 
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Southampton -6 .0 
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Btockfaura .. 
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15 Roatfing v Crystal Palace ... — ... 

35 Southend v Rxz Vale ..... 


37 Doncaster v Swansea — .. 

38 Futram v Mansfield 

39 Hereford w Rochdale...! — 


-SterhousemdrvLMngstOT 
- Stranraer v Ctyde 


37Tfan»re v fittest Brant 

ISWotverhampton v Sheff utd., 


Socood Division 

15 Blackpool v Shrewsbury 

20 Bournemouth v Nous County 

21 Bnstol City vU&tsaR 


- HUffv HartJepoof ^ 

- Leyton Orient v Colchester , 

- Wigan v Lincoln 


TMnfDMsfra 

- Atoon vAHoa...— 


1 Aston Vffla v Man Utd 

2 Bfactoum v Everttm 

3 Leeds v Newcastle .... — 

4Uverpool v CheisM- — ... 

9 MrcUtesbreu#) v Arsenal 

6 Nottm Forest v west Ham 

7 Sheff W9d * Owty — 

8 Sundetland v Coventry ... — ... 


ZZBuiyvUnon — .. — 

23 Chesterftekl v BumSey 

24 Gflingham v Rotherham — .... ; 

25 Mfliwaii v Crewe ....... 


BAB'S Scottish Laatfno 
PNniler DfvfBfoa 

40 Aberdeen v Hibernian — ..._ 

41 Cetac v Duntermarm .......... 


- Comtonbeetb v fton Courey . 
> East StuUng v Monnwr ~ 

- Forfar v Arbroath-”...™.. — u. 


- ftnnneR CThaOtrQuevfsPmK 


. 26 Plymouth v Bnstol Rovers 

27 WjrfonJ i FteterlMreutfi..l™ 

28 Wrexham v Preston 

29 wycomtre v Brentford 

30 ttorkv Stockport 


42 Hearts v Motherwell ... 

43 KBmamock v Rargsrs — 

44 Roith v Dundee Utd 


TOMORROW 

ad unless stated . 


FA Carting PremtorsMp 

TbOenham » Leicester 


First Dfvfsfoa 

4H Airdrie v Patick , 


48 Ctyfletw* v St Johnstone . 
47 Dundee v East Fife — 


NatiomMo Lecgu* 
Hmt DMahm 

StoFa v HuddmtWd 


Todd warns Bolton 

Nationwide League 
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Bolton, the Hist Division lead- 
ers, go to str uggling Bradford to- 
day with their manager, Colin 
Tbdd, insisting: “The season 
starts here." 

Todd's team have made an 
impressive start to their at- 
tempt for an immediate return 
to the Premiership with 17 goals 
and five wins out of seven. 

But they were brought down 
to earth at Southend two weeks 
ago when they last 5-2 in their 
only defeat so far. “\Ve are up 
there to be shot at and com- 
placency is something we just 
can't afford, " Todd said. 


Second-placed Barnsley go to 
Oldham aiming to get back to 
form after their perfect League 
start was brought to an end by 


TEAM SHEET 


Aston Villa v 
Man Utd 



Blackburn v 
Everton 


A 

c-J. 


Leeds v 
Newcastle 



Liverpool v 
Chelsea : 


Last season: 3-1. - 

Last five Leetfue matches: Aston 

VBa WWWDO; Man Unfed DDD- 

ww 

VBla goalkeeper Bosrtch ra sttfl in- 
jured so Oakes keeps Ms place. 
Keane wi stent ortyijte second &rm 
of the season for United after m- 
cowringftom knee surgery. HewiD 
replace Bull, wfto has a strained calf 
musete. Ct*r may ptey after his mid- 
week hat-mck for the refienres. 


Last season: 0-3 
Last five League matches: Black- 
burn LDLLL Everton ODLLL. . . 
Bottom club Blackburn have . injury 
doubts over Greek winger Danis 

(bruised rtfcs) and Norwegian defender 
Berg (deed leg). Everton manager 
Rpyfe has no new injury urcfclems, but 
has not announced Ns fine-up 'foF 
towmg three successive Premiership 
defeats and test Wednesday's draw 
with ’A>rk in the Coca-Cote Cup. 


Last sea s o n : No corresponding fix- 
ture 

Last five League matches: Leeds 
LWWLL: Newcastle WIWWW 
George Graham should nave Hatutejn 
on-toan striker fiom QPR, and as>- 
tten Palmer, bade as ha chases hie 
first win as Leeds manager. Shape 
wfflatso play but^ \tebO0h,t5»ne,t>ort- 
gp. Bowyer and Pemberton are all stiff 
out. Newcastle hope to haws Ferdi- 
nand back after a hamstring ln|ury. 


Last season: 2-0 
Last five League matches: Liver- 
poof WDWWW; Chelsea WWOWO 
Uverpod manager Evans may retain 


the Czech, Berger, a £3 .2m signing 
Sia Dortmund, in piece of 


from Bomssia 
CoHymore after his two-goal debut 
against Leicester Gulilt, the Chelsea 
manager, has stgred the Norwegten 
gjalteeperQwJ^ on ban from UBe- 
strom until the end of the year, and 
put him into his squed. 


MkkHesbra v 
Arsenal 



Nttai Forest v 
West Ham 




^ Sheff Wed v 
VCV Derby 





desferaMtfi LTMWW: Areend LWD- 
DW 

Bofo*managsrftobsonrectfsBam>- 
by to pl^ atof^acfeRawriefli but de- 
lays a decision on Branco. Fellow 
Brazilians Emerson aid Juninho face 


fitnMs tests. Adams could flgjre In 
week after ad- 


AraenaTs piara jiista week t 
mitting alcohol problems. 


Last season; 1-1 
Lest five League matches: Nottm 
Forest LDDDL; Wert Him DWUX. 
Forest's Campbell is stii injured but 
Boy e expected to play, west Ham m- 
cafl Dumitnssu but their Czech goal- 
keeper MMosko is stffl injured, so 
Australian- Italian Mautone Is set to 
mate hs Premiership debut SWftorr, 
47, is again onthe substitutes bench. 


Last season; No corresponding fix- 
ture 

Last five League matti ie ai Sheff 
Wad WWWLL Derby DLJDWW 
Wednesday have worries over de- 
fenders Newsome, Srafanowc and 
Wafer; Derby haue it^uty doubts about 
Asanortc Itfiwt), but have Royudl tan- 
We), VMtems IgoiiTl and Mamo Gab- 
biadirn (flu) available again. 


Last season: No corresponding fix- 
ture 

Last five League matches: Sun- 
deriand WDLDL; Coventry DLLUV 
Sunderland's £1.3m signing Quinn 
has recovered from art an/de injury 
and plays. Coventry are stHI without 
the Beigan mtamatioriBl Genaux who 
has a grain injury, which means Bor- 
rows wiU continue st right-back. 


Queen's Park Rangers, who 
won 3^1 at OakwcJJ Iasi week. 

Graeme Sharp, whose Old- 
ham side are yet to register a 
League victory, is likely to field 
his two new signings, defender 
Shaun Garnett, £150,000 from 
Swansea, and striker Ian Or- 
mondroyd, £30,000 from Brad- 
ford. 


Wolves, who are third, enter- 
tain Sheffield United with their 
manager, Mark McGhee, chal- 
lenging his side to remain un- 
beaten at Molineux this season- 

" We're not kidding ourselves 
but we have to be determined, 
if possible, not to lose a game 
here this season,” said McGhee, 
whose side will be on a high af- 
ter their 4-2 win in the Black 
Country derby at West 
Bromwich on Sunday. 

Sheffield United will be keeif-' 
to get back on course after IoK 
ing 3-1 at home to Ipswich in the 
League _ last Saturday and 
2-1 against Second Division 
Stockport in the Coca-Cola Cup 
on Tuesday. 

Daw Bassett, who turned 
down Manchester City's job of- 
fer this week because he believes 
he has a good thing going at 
Crystal Palace, takes his team to 
Reading in search of a third suc- 
cessive win in all competitions. 

The home side, may recall 
Dariusz Wdowczyk after the 
Polish defender held clear-lhe- 

air fsallrc tintL 


i nrtiv; 

1 ®*5- ; 
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air talks with joint managers 
Jimmy Quinn and Mick Good- 


Junmy 

ing after a row during“the 3-2 
defeat at West Brom last week. 


Record fires Celtic 


Jackie McNamara feces his old 
dub, Dunfermline, for the first 
time since moving to Rarkhead 

11 TTlrtnthp 1 


U months ago as'Celtic look to 
tir36-malch i 


protect Lbeh- 

Premier Division record. 


unbeaten 


tomorrow; 



Tottenham 
v Leicester 



Last siMson: No corresponding ihture 

Last flws Leagpe (natafies: Tottenham.' DQLLW; LaJcastsr WLLOL 
Andaiton continues tn mkrifeld despite needingsurgeiyto fiaal a hernia. Spurs also 

watcomeuackSWonbutSharlnr — 

raaan fisr Leicester after missing 


Craig Robertson, the Dun- 
fermline captain, is expected to 
return in midfield, while Celtic, 
who lost 1-0 at Hearts in the 
Coca-Cola Cup on Tuesday, 
wfll again be without the injured 
Paul McStay, Phil O’Donnell 
and Tosh McKinlay. Peter Grant 
is suspended after being sent off 
ai Tynecastle on Tuesday, but 
Brian O'Neil is available agn in 
Rangers, who lead Celtic by 
two points, travel to Kilmarnock. 
Kflhe are seeking their first vic- 
tory over either of the Old Firm 
under Alex Totten, who took 
oyer in the summer of 1994. 


Aberdeen are at home to Hi-' 

b e ni l an without their striker " 
Dean WIndass, who was sent off 

m the Coca-Cola Cup defeat by ' 
Dundee. That could pave the ^ 
for a recall for Demean 1 , v 
Shearer, who has been frozen^'. 

the goakcoring ratploftg 
of Wmdass and Billy Dodds* . 1 ^ : 
_ ^ Jffibs, the 40-year-<^|^ 
Ray Wilkins is in line to ptey^ 2 ® 


tiurd match in eight days. 

Hearts have Pasquale Bt 
David Weir, Neil Pointon 
Paul Ritdtie- the “Ibrax 
- to meet Motherwell 
their suspensions . . . . 

^ The final game in the Ererrwf j; 

sees new Rafth ^ 

Iain Munro face the t... 
walked out on the dub 
week in charge, Tbimny 
now at Dundee Umte< 
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Why the Scots have an awful lot to answer for 


* 


- J i 


% 


It's funny how Georee 
at Leeds, and even^d?^?™ *»■“* over 
Kenny Dalglish wSSd^e S!f nurac, «- 
club, anywhere; he could nrrS^ e at a °y 
ground staff and thecluh E^ b £.J 0?n 
time had come. You S,W d t ™ lk lheir 
en us many thh jn^ <h ’ Scois have giv- 

the 

of England and anuSd5^“^ IIn, 4? e «i5s 

ft^sSpaisfte 

fe^Sta-sS 

S&iS5?»'ias. c Sg 

^a saaasssK-: 

pESSSSBg 

wwh an obsession with the number nine which 
has reached a crescendo this sea^^?raecyn! 


Jcs wiD say Big Jock had little competition, but 
Stein's Lisbon Lions were as close to perfec- 
tion as it gets. 

We know why the Africans make great 
ruruiers and the Chinese are peerless at ping- 
pong, but it's not easy to isolate why the Scots 
are so adept at managing football teams. 
Most of the greats shared similar working- 
class backgrounds, which is perhaps where 
the seeds of their desire were sown. It*s not 
that they wanted to prove to their “soft 
southern counterparts'’ that they were bet- 
ter than, them; they simply wanted to be the 
best. 

The trend started with Sir Matt Busby m 
the 1950s, a man who even Shankly looked 
up to. When Shanks was manager of Hud- 
dersfield, Denis Law recalls seeing him sidle 
up to the dressing mirror bran dishing a tril- 
by la trademark of Busby’s), puttingit on at 
a jaunty angle and aslope “D’ye no’ think I 
took like Sir Matt Busby, boys?" Shankly even 
drank sherry when Boday offered it to him, 
even though Shankly didn't drink. He played 
to the gallery did Shankly; he had a puritan- 
ical streak about him tempered with a wit that 
endeared him to bis players, asEmJyn Hugh- 


Olivia Blair 



ON SATURDAY 

es testifies: “He didn’t want to appear weak 
in anyway. He’d be running with you, laugh- 
ing and joking. At the end of training he'd 
walk in and say, ‘You know something, beys? 
When 1 die J want to be the finest man ever 
to die'." 

Alex Ferguson did his compatriots a big 
favour by wiping out the argument that to 
be successful m management down south you 
had first to progress through the Tanks of the 
English game. Fergie came south with im- 


peccable credentials, but even he was almost 
sent homewards to think again before Unit- 
ed (luckily for them, not so for the rest of 
us) kept faith in his ability to bring success 
to Old Trafford. 

But despite producing some brilliant club 
managers, Scottish national managers have 
hardly set the heather alight. Paddy Crerand, 
who played for the blue jersey in the 1960s, 
believed that “if Busby, Stein or Shankly had 
been Scotland manager from maybe 1958 to 
1970, 1 think you’d probably have seen the 
Scottish team win the World Cup finals." He 
did add that It may sound daft-. 

But Busby, Shankly and Stein would sure- 
ly turn in their graves at the recent madness 
of the Scottish managerial merry-go-round. 
Fust to go was Jimmy Thomson, sacked by 
Raitb Rovers three games into the season. 
He was replaced by Tommy McLean who 
stayed in Kirkcaldy just five 'days before be- 
ing recruited by itis brother, Jim ‘"Grim" 
McLean, to take over from Billy Kirkwood 
as manager of Dundee United. It wasn’t that 
McLean did it, it was the way he did it that 
shocked: just 45 minutes after Kirkwood had 
said his goodbyes and departed, McLean was 


sitting in the same seat, posing for photog- 
raphers and explaining how he would make j 
the Ihnnadice dub great again. 

Next, Iain Munro leaves Hamilton, ap; ' 
parently to replace Jimmy Bone who had • 
walked out at St Mirren. It transpires, how- 
ever, that Munro hadn't signed a contract at ^ 
Love Street and is set to become Raith c 
Rovers' third manager in as many weeks. In- 
stead new manager Tony Fitzpatrick takes 
charge at St Mirren (and immediately takes 
the beat off his players by taking them fora, 
slap-up meal - at a Paisley fish and chip shop);* 
Who said the Scots knew how to celebrates 
in style? 

Meanwhile Alex Smith resigns as Oyoft- 
manager, and Steve Archibald is sacked at 
East Fife. And don’t be surprised if Hfbs man- 
ager Alex Miller or Particle's Murdo 
MacLeod are next for the chop. 

Jock Stein was right, up to a point, when 
he famously' said: “We all end up forgotten 
men in this business. You're very quickly for- . 
gotten." The best will never be forgotten be- 
cause they set standards for the rest: 
standards which the late, great BQI Shankly 
epitomised. 


Ferguson 


welcomes 
ft’ ■ Villa test 


First impressions are so often 
misleading. Three games into 
this season Sheffield Wednesday 
were the only Premiership team 
with a 100 per cent record, Ever- 
lon were unbeaten and had 
the air of tide contendere, New- 
castle had lost twice and were 
playing fike a bunch of misfits, 
and pointless Wimbledon were 
looking as though their Pre- 
miership days were numbered. 

Three games later and the 
memory of those early Pre- 
miership tables is fading as fast 
as the light on a late September 
evening. Wednesday have tak- 
en one point out of the last six, 
Everton have lost three in a row, 
while Newcastle and Wimbledon 
have won three in succession. 

Anyone who drew hasty con- 
clusions from this season’s open- 
ing exchanges would have done 
wefl to kwk hack to test year. On 
last season’s opening day Man- 
chester United’s youngsters lost 
3-1 -away to Aston Villa and it 
was Jot only television analysts 
who were agreeing that “you’ll 
win nothing with fids". 

While Fergie’s Fledglings 
went on to win the Double, the 
match also proved a turning 
point for Villa, who had nar- 
rowly' escaped relegation three 
months earlier. Brian Little s 
team ended the season fourth in 
the table and with the Coca-Cola 
Cup in their trophy cupboard. 

When United were held to a 
goalless draw in the return 
match at Old Trafford Alex Fer- 
guson described Villa as “dour 
and uncompromising", but as the 
champions prepared for their vis- 
it to Villa Park today their man- 
ager was more charitable. 

“1 have marked V31a down as 
a big threat to everybody this sea- 
son and Brian time has done a 
terrific job in his one fullseason 
in charge” Ferguson said. 

With an eye on United’s 
matebiri the Champions’ League 
next Wednesday, he added: 
“They arepawerfiil and play with 
three centre-backs, which is ex- 
actly the same way as Rapid Vi- 
enna, so maybe it isn’t a bad 
game for us in that respect” 
England’s European con tin- 
ge" nduefingboth United and 


Paul Newman 

looks forward to an 
intriguing weekend 
in the Premiership 

Villa, were excused from Coca- 
Cola Cup second-round duty 
this season, which could prove 
an advantage today to Liverpool 
and Newcastle in particular. 

While Roy Evans and Kerin 
Keegan were able to focus their 
teams’ attention in midweek an 
today's Premiership matches, 
their opponents, Chelsea and 
Leeds respectively, were con- 
centrating on games against 1 
Blackpool and Darlington. 

The Airfield meeting between 
the Premiership leaders and 
Ruud Gullit’s team is one to rel- 
ish. Rank Leboeuf and Gian- 
luca VJalfo rested for the trip to 
Blackpool, return, though Liv- 
erpool's major overseas summer 
signing, Patrik Berger, will have 
to wait until shortly before kick- 
off to find out whether he will 
make his full debut. 

Berger scored twice after 
coming on as a second-half 
substitute at Leicester last week 
and hit two more for the Czech 
Republic against Malta in mid- 
week. With Stan CoDyroore 
looking so out of touch, Evans 
may be tempted to change his 
starting line-up for the first 
time thus season. 

George Graham's first borne 
match as manager of Leeds saw 
his new charges scrape a 2-2 
draw at home to Darlington and 
Leeds again entertain North- 
east opponents for his first Pre- 
miership match at Elland Road. 
The challenge, however, should 
be even greater as the visitors 
are Newcastle. 

Tbny Adams, who underwent 
a knee operation after Eure 96, 
may play his first Premiership 
game for Arsenal since January 
after being named in the squad 
for the trip to Middlesbrough, 
while Paul Rideout is ready to 
make his first start in the Pre- 
miership for six months for 
Everton, who win hope to take 
advantage of Blackburn's prob- 
lems at Ewood Park. 



Se ntsn eii La l farawefc Cfreg Rusedski (right) gives Britan a fine start hi yesterda/s Davis Cup match on WimMedoifc No 1 Court Photograph: Robert HaJlam 

Rusedski gets ball rolling for Britain 


Tennis 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM 
reports from Wimbledon 

So far, so good. Britain’s Davis 
Grp team put themselves on the 
brink of promotion from the 
Euro-African second division 
yesterday as Tim Henman and 
Greg Rusedski earned straight- 
sets victories in the opening sin- 
gles against Egypt 

If Neil Broad and Mark 
Petchey win their doubles match 
today, Britain will be contending 
next year for entry to the World 
Group of the top 16 nations. 

An absorbing, rather than 
arousing day’s competition - 
distressingly interrupted by the 
collapse of an elderly spectator 
with a suspected heart-attack - 
was witnessed by a crowd of 
around 6,000. Many of them 


were no doubt drawn by the sen- 
timental opportunity of wit- 
nessing the last competitive 
action on the No 1 court before 
it is demolished. 

The 72-year-old court’s nat- 
ural intimacy was enhanced by 
the sense that it was the sole at- 
traction on a day overcast 
enough to have the press pho- 
tographers frowning at their 
light meters and chilly enough 
for most of the 6,000 or so spec- 
tators to have come equipped 
with overcoats and blankets. 

There was, thankfully, no call 
for the many umbrellas which 
had also been brought along fol- 
lowing recent weather reports. 

No distant thunders of ap- 


oourcs. Between points, more of- 
ten than not, the only sounds 
were the lanyards ringing hol- 
lowly on the flagpoles at the top 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Twin Towers Beeston aim 
looking to to retain 

lift London their title 


Basketball 

Twins Peter and Paul Deppisch 
stage a-sboot-out at Wembley 
tomorrow when the London 
Towers try to bounce back 
agahvtf the Manchester Giants 
following their midweek de- 
feat in the European Cup, 
writes Dimean Hooper. 

The Giants this week signed 
Peter who, like Rud, is 6ft 6in 
and also a kmg-range three- 
point specialist shooter./ 

Paul totalled lSthree-poiiu- 
ers in London’s two wins in the 
Budweiser League last week- 
end. But he found Vferana’s de- 
fence a stiller proposition in 
ftahrinmidw^i^scac^ I 
once from 10 attempts as Lon- 1 
don lost 7S-4S in their opening , 


Cup game. 

SietrhfcCHcthinbfH^sDeiby 
Steam’s North American com- 
plement to five tonight when be , 
maP his debut against Hemd i 


Dion Harper and Oarsman Gir- 
ds Robinson. 

London Leopards are wait- 
ing for work permit clearance 
on i heir fourth American, .Tim 





Hockey 

The National League revised 
First Division gets underway to- 
day with a new format of 23 
dubs meeting each other once 
during the season with the new 
“no offside" rule being played, 
writes Bill CoftviD. 

Last season’s Second Division 
champions Beeston are looking 
to retain their title and timyear 
t rain promotion. For their home 
Same with Hull they welcome 
back goalkeeper Danny 
Williams from Southgate and 
newcomers Paul Sheardown 
fit»m Hull, Brett Gfllmon from 
Slough and Richard Stamp ' 
from Doncaster. Ian Patched 
from Bournville is expected to 
line up in the Hull squad. 

Runners-up Oxford Univer- 
sity - away to City of 
Portsmouth - welcome back 
their coach, Garin Feather- 
stone, who took them into the 
National League, after his speu 
with South Africa Newcaptam, 
the Kiwi Malt Barr, will be 

Cormick, who played for Cam- 
bridge a few years back. 

National League ^newcomers 
l **wes make the short trip to 
Sh^toplayBroml^who 

just avoided the drop last season. 


BasebaH 

AMBHCAN LEAGUE: Seattle 7 Teas 6: New 
Yak fentess 98aftzmore3 (fra ranch); Sal- 
ttmore 10 New Yom Yankees 0; Boson 8 De- 
lioft 3; Ctewkand 9 Kansas Cfty 1; Oarage 
Whta So* 8 Minnesota 3. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Los Angeles 7 San D^p 

"- *- "orti Mas 

r Slims 

5 Crtcaga Cubs 4 ri3 jrmjtfsJ; San Franca, 
co il Colorado 4. 


termy Morrison, the tamer heeyywe#* 
contender who seven months re- 
tired from boring after testing positive 
for the HVwub, sad iesten/ay that he 
plans to return to the ring. Morrison does 
not have a date, site or an opponent 
for his return. He tow a news confer- 
ence that the return fi^tt would be a 
benefit for children with HIV and AIDS. 
George fiareman has said he wexfo^aef- 
ly igfit Monfeon again: TB tign him, 1 
sure ww** and I twx*J uy to knock him 
our said Foreman, who tost by deci- 
sion to Morrison three years ago. 
ReterJudson set his safas on the British 
tale he claimed rightfully betonged to 
him after stopping Dean PWDfos to mn 
the international Baring Feaera&on m- 
ter-contmentai super-featherweight ti- 
tfe in Manchester on Thursday Judson 
tri unrobed rn the 10th round when the 
exhausted PWfips was rescued tom fur- 
ther punishment by referee Dsve Par- 
ris. The Swansea f®hter collapsed in his 
comer but was later able to leave foe 
ring unacted, foriettreman Judson s vic- 
tory was only his third msidethete- 
tant» in 35 fights, and he immediately 
issued a chaienga to foe London-irish 
fighter P J Gategter for a British title 
challenge. 

Cycling 

Mieud induratn retired from th e Tou r or 
Span30fcmfiom theendafyessBdqrs 
13 th stage after smiggJSng to tee? 
touch vmfi foe pack in a tough moun- 
tain section. The five-times tew de 
Fiance winner, wfo started theseewn 
in thiri ptaceovaafl. had stowe d to aa 
_ nH3l Ottaaons. 


TOUt OF SPAIN 330) stags (MBda to Can- 
£05 fle Ox**, 159tan/B8a*«9) Loading 
places: 1 L jalaben (Fr) ONCE 4hr. Info 
ASsscr. 2 A Zutte iSwfl ONCE same time: 3 
M &aneOi (SmO Fofti +15sec: AT ftomn®r 
(Sort Mapet-<5B +2Ssec; 5 GTosfoww (Auo 
Rjta some nme: t> M A Serrano cSol KeJms- 
Aitech same wne: 7 D Ftebein ItO Poto sane 
turn; 8 S Fausnrn mj Wo-Gwerame +31sec 
9 L Detaa fSwe Letts +45sec; JO D Oswro 

(Spi MXOnda - Eurosoor + lm4i32scc.Ower- 
a8 standbys: 1 A ZuSe iSwk) ONCE 56hr 
lftifo USec; 2 LJHa&enffirJ ONCE +1.-13; 
SLOufaux (Smtl Lotus +524;4SFaust>- 
ni ihj Ahi-Gpenvne +&26: 5 M Maun (Sp) 
ONCE -r &51,' 6 f? Phase lUJ MG-Tactra&m 
+es4. 

Football 

Reading's home game wtui Birminfjiam 
City, scheduled for 1 October, has beer 
postponed becase the vistas wffi have 
three players, Barry Home, Jason 
Bowen and Andy Legg. away on in- 
ternational duty wfo Wales. A new date 
has yet to be arranged. 

The World Cl® qualifier between foe for- 
mer Ba!kar> war enemies Bosnia and 
Croatia has been mcved forward a day 
to 8 October. Hie Group One match, 
which wd be piayed on foe neutral 
ground of Renato dafl’Ara Stadium in 
Bologna, Italy, was brought forward to 
avort clashing with a Group Two qual- 
ifier between ttafy and George in fte- 
ntfa. 

August StareH, the former Austrian in- 
ternational has been recaBed to replace 
foe efisgaoed Serbian Uubo Rarowc as 
coach of foe First Dwsron dub Csano 
Graz. Ftetewic resigned test wfeeK after 
physically attacking one of his players 
hi the dressing roam. 

MAJOR LEAGUE SOCCER: Los Ai&Jes 
Galaxy 2 Danas Bum 1. 

TRANSFaaS: Wayoa Bamott (nudfieWad 


of the stand, and hammering 
echoes from the new No 1 
court which is being completed 
in time for next summer's All 
England Championships. 

Henman, who was returning 
to competition after injuring 
himself m the US Open, will be 
assured of a huge reception 
when he returns here next July. 
There was a sense of genuine 
excitement when he appeared 
yesterday, and he performed 
satisfactorily, despite the occa- 
sional lapse of concentration in 
a 6-0, 6-4, 7-5 win over 22-year- 
old Amr Ghoneim, an opponent 
ranked 489 places below him. 

Considering it was Gboneim’s 
first serious match on grass, he 
did astonishingly well, and had 
Henman in real trouble at 3-5 
and set point down in the third. 
But the 22-year-old foam Oxford 
responded to the challenge, 


&) Man Utd to Swansea: EtbSa MflGoMriefc 
{fcrwKfl Aremaiuj Man c«W*y Otto frrid- 
fietdef) Bmrxngfram to Cnaftton; Martin Tar- 
tar (esaftaepefi Deftly to Crewe. 

Golf 

England's Robert Lee goes into foe fi- 
nal round of the Euten Open Galea in 
Bilbao, Spain, today one shot behind 
foe leader as he chases his second Eu- 
ropean Challenge four win of foe sea- 
son. Lee. from London, scored a third 
round of 71 for a five under par 211 
toteI f foesameasJoseSoia,a23ie3r' 
oid cousin of the Ryder Cup captain, Sev- 
eriano BaBesteros. They are one behind 
the feactei; Stephen Scarrifi, of Austraia. 
BC OPEN {EMfloott, New Ybik) (US unto®* 
stated): Leading ftst-fomd scores: 66 B 
Oaar. 67 B Eamn. J Mc&wm, W \s *, T foies, 
P Jordan. L ranker. 68 G Welle (NZ), J De- 
ley, T Woods, J Debtee. B Hasher. P Bui«, 
F Fix*. T Tryta. J Hart. 69 M SWKfly. M 
Hsnen. J SJuman, K Gbscn. J Ecteante, TTjn- 
er, i Magmnes, S remap. C Reny (Aua). M 
Htfoere, JSmr«ar. C RauJson. GRusnak Oih- 
ere; 72 S WntaJ (AubJ. T 3 J Sandefo (Sm). 
A C^ka IGert, L Parsons (Ausl. 79 D Watson 
CSmtd. 80 S Aepte&y (Aus). 

EULSi OPEN GALEA (Bflbao) LoadteC 
QM-nund mom: 210 S Scam (Ausl. 211 
J Sota ISp); a lae tEru; J Qum SSti). 212 
F Lareson (Swel; I Mu ©p); A SendywOI (Eng; 

I Moral (Sp); F Jacobsson (Sue); 0 Edmond 
ABnesJv PCb N Kdo^ulne tPijr. AHswn 
(Den). 


breaking back and then winning 
the next three games. 

Comparing Davis Cup expe- 
riences with some of the playere 
be now mixes with is uncom- 
fortable for Henman. "When 
they hear that we are playing in 
(fivsaon two it’s embarrassi g giv- 
en the standard of team we have 
now," he said. Thafswhy we are 
vety anxious lo get out of this po- 
sition to where we belong." 

Rusedski had the harder task 
on paper, feeing the top Egypt- 
ian Ikmar El Stray, ranked 174th 
in the world. The 24-year-oW has 
played Davis Cup since he was 
16, and last year he beat Karol 
Kucera, the Slovakian ranked 
100 places above him. 

But El Sawy's only experience 
on grass has been in Wimble- 
don qualifying tournaments; 
Rusedski, on the other hand, 
thrives on the surface, and he 


(Sp) t# F Feresffetn (Den) 6-0 6-0 6-2. 
pgassaw) Rnsgfai 2 l lu n gm y O (Run ramaa 
llrab: Y KBtetrfoov bt A Sarnit 7-5 3-6 &3 

6 - 4 ; A Cheenotew (X J Krocsfco S-2 6-2 6-2. 
(Pragi»l Caacfa RapubAc 0 S w ed e n l(Swa 
mu fesfo T Enqvtst bt P Korta 6-4 6-3 

7- 6. (Often, SwA) SwftzMteod 2 Morocco 
0 (Swtt names GrsQ: J Hlasek bt M Talfo 
0-6 6-3 6-2 7-5( M Roswa RMB Aarej 6- 

06- 16-3, (Nantes) RancoOltehr ju A &»->- 
denn (JO bt C Piolne (Fr) 5-7 61 7-6 6-3. 
(Haarlem, Noth) Natbertands 1 New 
2 ea»m 6 1: J SemertnX (Noth) bt B Steven 
(N2) 6-7 7^ B-3 3-6 6-2; A HiBtt (NZ) bt R 
KrapcaK(N«M 7-63-6 A-6 4-1 (HrgpoelttMi- 
drew). 

Btn>- African Zone One play-off (May): 
Uloalna 2 Norway 0 (Uhr names flnt): A 
Medvedev bt J Frod Andersen 6-3 6-2 6-0; 
A Ryoafa Oi C Ruud 7-6 6-4 6-4. 
MAUREEN CONNOLLY UNDER-21 
WOMEN'S TROPHY (Anfon, Tama): Uott- 
ed States l Great BittMn 3 (GB names 
first): i Wbrd til C Creighton 4-6 6-4 6-0, M 
WarrwrtfitbtEScl'mdt6'36-2 > C > IaUortoGt 
in S Matxy 3-6 0-6. Taywr and L Jetts bt 
Schmidt and S Sureephong 3-6 B-2 14-12. 
LJA AUIUMI SATEUJTE (The Whnti feiar- 
taHhulK C W»esan (G8) bt 0 Fiiorek tCz 
. Rep) 7-6 6-1; F Rtrol CSwe) bt R Koenig BA) 

7- 6 6-2; N W98I (GB) bt N Gaid (t» wsfeMC 
A RKtaidSon BB) bt J Fb* <GB) 6-3 &6 
7-6. 


soon acquainted his opponent 
with his serve-and-voDey game, 
beginning his first two service 
games with two aces. 

With the score at 2-2 in the first 
set, both players left fee court for 
nearly three quarters of an hour 
as medics attended to the strick- 
en spectator in the north stand. 

On their return, Rusedski 
took command, winning the next 
four games to take the first set 
6-2 The next set was relatively 
straightforward, as he wot 6-4, 
and when El Sawy double fruit- 
ed to gp 6-5 down in the tfriiti set, 
the match was effectively over. 

The Egyptian pair’s hopes to- 
day were looking even less 
healthy as Ghoneim finished the 
day requiring an ice pack on a 
damaged racket hand. 

DAVIS aJRO-AFRKA ZONE Second DMrion 
—Ttetedoii): G Ruhk&H (GW bt T EJ Sawy 
6-2 6-4 7-0; I Henman (G8) bt A Ghoneim 
6-0 6-4 7 5. Britain lead 2-0. 


sport 

Leader 
learns 
from his 
wife 

Coif 

J.HM GLOVER 
5 reports from Loch Lomond 

Jean 'Vhn de Velde had a word 
with tfee .wife and established a 
course record in the second 
round of Zbe Loch Lomond 
World Invitational; Howard 
Qark spoke to his better half and 
promptly disqualified himself. 
“Some people can play the 
course, others can't," John 
Paramor, the tournament direc- 
tor, said as the European lour 
came in for more heavy flak. 

The number of players bcicvw 
par dwindled to a handful on a 
day when the majority thought 
the positions of the flags made 
a difficult course virtually un- 
playable. The Anzac axis of 
prank Nobilo and Peter O'Mal- 
ley were particularly critical af- 
ter scoring 79 and 78 
respectively. "Some of the pin 
positions were ridiculous," No- 
bilo said, before packing his 
b ags, “This is the sixth or seventh 
time it's happened this year." 

Nobilo wants a non-Euro- 
pean on the executive. “We 
Wild be more honest in our 
opinions,’' he said. Another 
player said: “All the members 
are Ken Schofield’s yes men." 
Schofield, the executive direc- 
tor of the Tour, is still dealing 
with the backlash from the 
British Masters at CoDingtree. 

O’Malley, who comfortably 
made the hatf-way ait here yes- 
terday despite standing at six over 
par, said: "This is one of the best 
courses and they’ve gone and 
stuffed it up. The pm positions 
are an absolute disgrace. Some- 
I one needs to be fired. They 
won’t listen and they haven’t got 
a due what they’re doing." 

Gordon Sherry also joined in 
even though he is the touring 
professional for Loch Lomond. 
He described the pin positions 
as a “joke”, adding: “It’s a stern 
enough test without making the 
course stupid. They have to 
make the greens softer. Hus is 
not the real Lodi Lomond.” 

The discord was not unani- 
mous and, in fact, the ground 
staff have been watering the 
greens, hardened by lack of rain, 
overnight. Colin Montgomerie, 
three strokes off the lead, gave 
short shrift" to the moaners, 
“■fell them to go and play in 
Asia,” Monty said. 

\hn de Velde shot 65, coming 
home in 31 with just 1 1 putts. He 
put it down to a putting tip from 
his wife, Brigitte. “She thought 
I was doing something wrong," 
the Frenchman said. “She only 
plays about three rounds a year 
but she is an incredible putter.” 

Howard Clark, following an 
82 in the first round, return«i to 
his hotel, rang his wife and in the 
process of describing his round 
realised he had signed for a five 
at the 13th hole instead of a six. 
He informed the tournament of- 
fice and was disqualified for 
signing for a wrong score. At 
Collingtxee he also made a pre- 
mature departure, on that oc- 
casion blaming a shoulder injury. 

The par here is 71 although 
it is playing more like a 74. Nick 
Faldo had a 73 and at one un- 
der for the tournament is only 
two strokes behind Thomas 
Bjorn despite missing three 
short putts to drop strokes at the 
third, fourth and fifth. Faldo 
bade farewell to Tom Weiskopf, 
one of his playing partners and 
the man principally responsible 
for designing Loch Lomond 
GG who finished at 15 over par. 



n» derision to drop out has proropt- 
ed further specataoon that induramwn 
announce he retirement fioni cotnpe* 
tfron soon. 


TErt!*fodon to Sswnton; Stem GHnwa (de- 
ferafen Swansea no Okfliam; Gay A Kefly 
iaaDraeperi Bmy to Oldham; Gawd McMa- 
hon ifontfftij ToBemam to Sake: »»0r- 
inooiAfotftoMtfflBradtotfuaKr^ 
KanidM WiKSfieMer) Wolves to Preston; 
Forte Grates (gpaficeepert Utesrom 10 
CMSB. 

UMtnRAHSFEHS: Waj« Bufflmoro (nfo- 
Dgder] Doncaster. Jante Curo- 

too towcfi a» Buses Rouses; h*t 

Dunn HtfWesfcfo v> Scwahotpe: 

Jack Latter (forward) Grwstjy to Doncaster 
llUterl nirnfir'-Tit I-*-*—-*"-' 
ra Seatwttjtft: Pafoefc McGBbon Idefend- 


GEZBtA OPEN (Cairo) Sentt-flnais: J Ktan 
(Pah) bt PNkal (Erte) 17-169-15 35-2 15- 
*3; R Gyles (Aus) bt ZJaftan (Rah) 15-13 15- 
8 15-8. 

Tennis 

Chris wafonson the top seed, will face 
Sweden's Federico Ftota, fo? draw's last 
remaining wrerseas player, in today's 
semi-final of foe UA Autumn Sateffite 
tournament at foe WinW. Vteaositlay 
Wilkinson was beat foe 19-yea r-ofd 
Czech player Ota FukareK 7-6, 6-1, «n 
his quarter-final match, tn the other 
semi-final, Hampshire's Nick weal, 
ahohadat^ttvoughyestenfeV'sqifflr- 
ter-finai when Avon's Nick Gould wltb- 
drew before their match with a stomach 
injury, meets Lincolnshire's Andrew 

Richardson. 

DAVts ttoPWaridGraaii qnaMrWramri 
(Tarng’ora) Spain 1 Dawnaric tt A Costa 


K Bo (US) bt M Raws (Fr) 
f-5 64; M Sdes flJS) w N Stetenaw (*psw 
6-1 6-4; KDateUapar) bt ACoetzer ISA) 6- 
3 6-0; A Sanchoz Hcarki (Sp) bt Hfang sw- 
ung (TaO 4-6 6-1 6-1. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

7,500 

The crowd padted irto theSSr 
(gnatious Wia^ Stadium in 
Lae, Papua New Gulnea. wha 
saw the. home . .team score 
twice in test^ three minutes 
to knock Wsnuatu out of *ot- 
bajl’s World Gup quailing 
competifon with a 2-1 win. 


^ jpirst league tables ^and winiier 
: ;^ 6f Month 1 will be announced 
^';7.-pn Wednesday; 15 and Sunday 
29 September. . ^ r 

^mpmupfs 
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CHRIS HEWETT talks to Jason Robinson, rugby union cor-vcrt — — .- - ■-■■- ■- ■■ - .,f 




SOLHE1M CUP: Worid No 1 revives home challenge after Americans make flying start on day of close encounters 



Laura Davies lines up her putt on the 15th green during yesterday's foursomes of the Solheim Cup while (below) Europe^ Alison Nicholas leads the search for an American ball 


Davies leads Europe’s f ightback 



ANDY FARRELL 

reports from St Rene, Chepstow 

Laura Davies (who else?) led 
Europe back from the verge of 
annihila tion in the fourth Sol- 
heim Cup match yesterday af- 
ternoon. Having lunched in 
quiet fashion after gleaning 
only half a point in the morn- 
ing foursomes, the home side re- 
claimed some respectability to 
trail the Americans 5-3. 

Davies and Irish Johnson 
gave Europe their fost win with 
a 6 and 5 steamrollering of Fat 
Bradley and Kelly Robbins. 
Johnson, the European Open 
champion two weeks aga, was the 
steady hand that allowed Davies, 
winner of the English Open last 
week, to have a blast “We ran 
into a buzz-saw in Laura,” said 
Bradley. “She was not letting up." 

The world Nol started with 
three birdies, ended with three 
birdies, collecting seven of the 


English pair’s nine birdies in 13 
holes. Davies almost hit the flag 
as she drove the green at the 309- 
yard eighth hole, and chipped in 
at the 11th. “Irish and I gelled 
from the start,” Davies said. “1 
made a few putts early on. die 
came in and 1 finished it oft ” 
After a morning session 
played in cold and blustery con- 
ditions when bogeys were more 
prevalent than birdies, the gallery 
of 9,765 was delighted to see the 
Europeans put the flag stidffi un- 
der bombardment “We were 
having a very quiet lunch time, 
all disappointed,” Davies said. 
“And then Kathryn Marshall 
came in, put on a tape with loud 
music, and all of a sudden the 
mood changed." 

like Johnson, Marshall had 
not played In the morning, but 
combined with double US Open 
winner Annika Sorenstam to 
beat \hl Skinner and Jane Ged- 
des. The tape Marshall had put 
on in die team room was of 


Snap’s “We’ve got the power". 
•They all looked so serious,” 
Marshall said. “1 wanted to re- 
mind them that this was meant 
to be fun.” A couple of monster 
putts from the Scot helped to 
build a three-up lead, but four 
birdies in five holes from Skin- 
ner and a timely first from Ged- 


AFTCRNOON FOURBALLS 

Europe- US - 

Oartes and Johnson bt ftofcbms and . 

BratSey 6 and 5 ’ 

Sorenstam ana UaaM WSWmarand 
Geddes iup 

Neumann ana NHsrnurh lest to Dante 
ana King 3. down 

AHradsson and Pflcfcotas halved with 

Moflon mx> D&lct 

Score After test day; Euopa 3 US S 


des at the 17th prolonged the 
agony. 

A theme of the day was for 
matches to gel to the last onty for 
America to win. Sorenstam 
holed from five feet as the Eu- 
ropeans recorded a betterbaD 65. 
Europe bad been up in all four 
matches for much of the after- 


noon, but the Americans fought 
back as they had earlier. Dottie 
Pepper holed putts as if her life 
depended on it, as she does 
most things and she and Betsy 
King reclaimed the 18th for the 
visitors against Lotta Neumann 
and Catrin Nikinark. Then, Beth 
Daniel, whose second shot 

bounced back into the fairway off 
a tree, pitched and single patted 
to ensure a half in her game with 
Meg MaDon against Helen Al- 
fredsson and Alison Nicholas. 

Europe's captain, Mickey 
Walker.nad stressed the impor- 
tance of making a good start in 
the morning foursomes. Europe 
went to thetumupjn two and 
down in only one, but the first 
.whitewash in a series of Solheim 
Cup matches was only just avoid- 
ed. “All the matches were very 
close,” said Whiker. “It’s amaz- 
ing in matchplay and team golf 
how quickly things can change." 

None more so than in the top 
match. The Swedes, Sorenstam 


Yesterday's foursomes 


1 2 8 4 f 3 -fi . -7 i: 3 W 12 11 14^ 15- 1U £ W 

a 4 a 4- A- 3 *■ 4 4 5 .3 S 4 4 4 .3 4 5 -72 


Claar reaches a turning point 


Sorenstam and Nltenwfc (Bur) 

Robbins and McGann (US) match halved 

Davies and Nicholas (Eui) 

She e h an and Jones (US) won 1 hole 

Do Lorenz! and BoM (Eur) 

Daniel and SMmar (US) won 1 hote 

AHradsson and Neumann (Eut) 

Pepper and Burton won 2 and 1 


Imliaalsealswlificil 


5 5 3 4 5 2 


344 *12 340 21Q 


3 IS 5 3 4 3 |S 5 4 4 4 W 


6| 5 | 3 | 4 | 5 [3 j4 1 5 | S | 2 | 4 13 )5 |4 |3 |4 |4 | ^ 

5 1 4 1 3 I 4 I 5 I 3 I 5 | 4 I 4 I 4 I 4 I si 3 T4 TS I 4 I 4 | 5 ("VS" 


5 5 2 4 4 3 4 


4 5 3 5 4 4 4 5 4 5 * 


552444544545455 345 78 

543C435445 55344 45 5 77 

5 ) 4 | al 4 j 4 | 3 j 4 J 4 | 3 5 [ 4 5 4 5 5 ~A 5 
5433CS4346 34544 25 


C«concaded 


Struggling Brian Gaar showed 
signs of a recovery by shooting 
his lowest round of an otherwise 
miserable year at the BC Open 
in Endicott, New York. 

Gaar fired a five-under-par 
66 in Thursday's first round for 
a one-stroke lead over a group 
of six players - last year’s run- 
ner-up Tun McGovern, Brad 
Faxon, Tommy Tolies, Wayne 
Levi, Peter Jordan and Larry 
Rinker. Another nine players, 
including Tiger Woods, were 
two strokes off the pace on 68. 

The BC Open marks Woods’ 
fourth start since be turned 
professional. The amateur 
champion has improved his fin- 


ish in each of his previous three 
events and has already earned 
more than half the money he 
needs to secure his 1997 PGA 
Tbur playing privileges. 

Woods, who finished fifth 
last week at the Quad Cities 
Classic after squandering a fi- 
nal-round lead, birdied his last 
two holes. 

Gaar's six-birdic, one-bogey 
round offered him some hope 
of a decent finish. He missed foe 
cut seven limes in his last eight 
tournaments in 1995 and has* 
survived the cull only 10 times 
in 28 stans Ibis year to languish 
in 153rd place on the money list 

in a pleasant change from his 


recent form, Gaar hit 15 of the 
IS greens, his only bogey com- 
ing at the par-five fifth hole 
where he overshot the green. 

Tve shown signs of a pulse 
lately," Gaar said. “You just 
have to tell yourself it’s no big 
deal. Everyone has crummy 
years, but it's tough (a erase nine 
months af bad golf. The good 
thing about this lour is you’re 
only one week away from a good 
year.” 

Sweden's Jarmo Sandclin 
and German Alexander Cejka, 
the only two Europeans in the 
field, carded rounds of 73 to be 
seven shots behind Gaar. 

Scores, Digest, page 27 
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Friday's solution 
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Last Saturday’s solution 
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By Mass ACROSS 

I I It’s now or never, per- 
haps (9) 

6 Attack verbally, be deri- 
sive about North (5) 

9 Swallow third of soda 
water (5) 

10 Sees Latin's translation 
key (9) 

1 1 Canying on with faceless 
arrogance (10) 

J2 Service only half the ve- 
hicle (4) 

14 Beat counter drunkenly 

15 /klair lottery? 7) 

17 Take exam, troubled 
about university {dace (7) 
19 Screen for the eye against 
extremity of light (7) 

20 Kitty fed by second stake 

22 Agree about English 
MSS, given backing in re- 
view (10) 

25 John delights (it's said) in 
aimless situations (5,4) 

26 Meets targets (5) 
ution 27 Time to separate and 

drift (5) 

28 You won’t get goals this 
way (9) 


DOWN 


1 Liable to cut top off (5) 

2 Thrashes around right 
and left in ship (9) 

3 Striking unionist gets dis- 
turbed after first dav? 
(10) 

4 Table support, note, rop- 
ing in remnants on Left 
(?) 

5 rail to benefit, investing 
little money in film (4 J) 

6 All there? One group's 
short outside (4) 

7 Line for party in trouble, 
mainly (5) 

8 7b get arountfs enough 
to vex Italian without a 
vehicle (9) 

13 Not convenient? That's 
outrageous (10) 

14 Light maich first, one 10 
try out the jet (45) 

16 Light works from per- 
functory poetaster (9) 

18 Extract 'marrow (7) 

19 Planes initially chartered 
will be diverted (7) 

21 Wrap fish, tonnes hauled 
in (5) 

23 Cross River Wye? (5) 

24 One in the sea (i.c.. the 
drink) (4) 


Carson injured 
by freak kick 


The flrst llw comet sotatioiis opened Bed Thursday will receive an 
advance copy at the new Oxford IMctkmaiy of Quota tons published Oc- 
tober 17. Answers and winners’ names win be nibDsbed next Saturday 
Send sahnions to Saturday Crossvrord, E O. Box 4018, The Indepen- 
dent, I Canada Square. Canary Wharf, London El4 5BL. Meuse use 
die box number and postcode and Rive year am postcode. Last week’s 
winners were: Mr & Mrs Fohrefl, littteover; X Johnston. London E6; 
C Corner TTwrnfcjTChss Fbx, Manchester; J Hisiey, Fbrmbj. 


Racing 

GREG WOOD 

The career of Willie Carson, 
one of (he most successful and 
popular jockeys in raring his- 
tory. may have reached a sud- 
den and agonising conclusion 

* 1L. — _ ■ . ■ . . 


rade ring a( Newbuiy yesterday 
afternoon. Carson was kicked in 
the stomach as he attempted to 
mount Meshbed before the 
third race and sustained a liv- 
er injuiy, which will leave him 
hospitalised for al least two 
weeks. Last night, his condition 
was reported to be “stable, but 
not critical”. 

Selena Dragc. a racegoer 
who witnessed the incident, 
said that Carson “was just ap- 
proaching the horse when she 
swerved round and lashed out. 
It was a tremendous kick and he 
took the full force in his stom- 
ach. She must have flung him 
15 feel.” 

The jockey, dearly in great 
pain, was taken to the North 
Hampshire Hospital in Bas- 


ingstoke. “He has sustained un 
isolated injury to his liver.” 
Mervyn Rees, the hospital's 
consultant liver surgeon, said 
last night. “The capsule of the 
Irvcr had internal bleeding but 
this stopped tty itself and al ibis 
slagc it is not envisaged surgery 
wifi be required. The body pro- 


most of the impact and pre- 
vented more serious injury. He 
will remain in the department 
for not less than two weeks.” 

Carson, five times the cham- 
pion jockey, will be 54 in No- 
vember. He has hinted that 
this could be his last season in 
the saddle, and even before yes- 
terday's injury, it has not been 
a campaign which he will re- 
member with much affection. 

He has ridden just 52 winner?; 
this year, and spent almost 
three weeks on the sidelines af- 
ter being injured in a fall at 
Newmarket in July. To return to 
race-riding after his latcsL acci- 
dent will be a severe test, even 
given Carson's famous re- 
silience and determination. 

Raring, page 25 


Rioch 
rejoins 
Houston 
as No 2 

Football 


A .peculiar reversal of roles 
-yesterday saw Bruce Rioch re- 
turn to football as assistant to 
the new Queen’s Park Rangers 
manager Stewart Houston, his 
farmer No 2 at Arsenal. 

\ Houston quickly underlined 
the new alignment. “I know 
what he’ll give me as my assis- 
tant and I want to make that per- 
fectly clear - I'm the manager 
and he's my assistant,” he said. 
^WeVe spoken at length about 
the situation and we’re both very 
comfortable with our roles.” 

Rioch, 49, agreed to take the 
position within hours of the of- 
fer being made yesterday, de- 
spite being linked with a series 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


and Nrlsmark, went three upon 
Robbins and Michelle McGann 
at the eighth before the Ameri- 
cans responded with three 
birdies in a row from the 11th. 
They only picked up one hole, 
but pars were good enough to 
win the 15th and 16th. Both 
teams birdied the par-five last, 
Nflsmark holing from seven feet, 
Robbins from four. “I (tied to 
think about all the times Tve 
holed from that range in (he 
past,” Robbins said “Horn three 
down, that was a great haIL“ 

As in (he afternoon, ail but one 
of the foursomes went to the 
18th. The exception was Pepper 
and Brandie Burt Oil’s 2and 1 win 
over Alfredsson and Neumann 
despite being two down after 10 
holes. Burton, who sprained her 
right ankle earlier in the week, 
saud she could have gane another 
18 boles, but was rested by the 
US captain, Judy Rankin. 

Davies's quick start in the af- 
ternoon may have had some- 
thing to do with losing her 
unbeaten foursomes record 
with Nicholas to Patty Sheehan 
and Rosie Jones. Putting, 
Davies had said, would be the 
difference between the sides 
and the world No 1 missed three 
short ones. 


computing printing 


chiding Manchester City. 

Houston, who only took 
charge of Rangers this week af- 
ter resigning as Arsenal’s care- 
taker-manager last Friday, said: 
“I had a very good working re- 
lationship with him for the past 
at Arsenal and I know wfa 


shows QPR are an ambitious for- 
ward- thinking dub. Bruce was 
out of work, so the opportunity 
arose for me to bring him in and 
he was delighted to. accept” 

Houston turned to Rioch af- 
ter losin g both Frank Sibley and 
Billy Bonds from the back- 
room staff at QPR within 48 
hours of replacing Ray Wilkins. 
Only John Hollins remains 
from the old guard. 

Manchester City, still looking 
for a manager, have signed Ed- 
die McGoldrick from Arsenal 
on a month's loan and he could 
make his debut in today's game 
against Birmingham Q'ty at 
Maine Road. McGoldrick has 
not played in the Arsenal first 
team for over a year. 

Another of the players Rioch 
and Houston left behind at 
Highbury, Nigel Winterbum, 
has been charged by the Foot- 
ball Association with bringing the 
game into disrepute following in- 
cidents during Monday’s 4-1 
win over Sheffield Wednesday. 

The 32-year-old former Eng- 
land left-tmek is alleged to b*ve 
made gestures towards WedX#\r- 
day fens after Arsenal's second 
and third goals. 

A Football Association 
spokesman said: “The player 
has been charged on the basis 
of reports filed by the referee 
Mike Reed and the fourth of- 
ficial, Paul Alcock.” 

Oldham Athletic have signed 
the 6ft 5in striker Ian Ormou- . 
droyd from Bradford City, but 
he was not registered in time for 
today’s match against Barnsley. 

Weekend preview, team news, 
page 27 

Glenn Moore on Manchester 
City, page 26 


Question: What kind 
of a machine is 
a combined fax 
and answerphone? 

Answer The Canon 
plain paper B11Q 

For details call us 
free on 0500 246 246. 


If anyone can Canon can. 
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